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SCHERIUBHOKN'S  TEACHKB8’  AGKNCT. 
UIdest  and  best  known  iu  U.  8. 

Esiatd  Bbed  1M66. 

8  East  14th  Btrnt.  Nbw  Yobk. 


Nxw  Yobk,  Clinton. 

Cottage  Seminary  «>r  oirm. 

Pleaiei.  tbnse  who  Taloe  wise  home  care  and  good  mental 
dIertpUne.  Apidjr  early. 

Kev.  n.  W.  Hawlbt,  A.lf.,  PrlnclpaL 


CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 


aad  Hadaon  Klver  Instltote.  at  ClaTeraek,  N.  T.  A 
Seminary  of  hlsh  grade  for  hoy'  and  girls.  Beanti- 
fal  and  bealUitnl  location  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  A 
record  of  forty-one  year-,  of  uninterrupted  successful  educa- 
ttonal  work.  Onnservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  42d 
year  begins  Sept.  16.  For  cataltmes  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FEACK,  A.M .,  President. 


H 


OME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

No.  607  6TH  AVENUE, 

Rkv.  Dk.  and  Mbs.  CHaS.  H.  GARDNER,  Principals. 


I-VAHEIM  PBEPABATOBT  INSTITUTE. 
LjRAVli  riRI  Q  German  kindergarten,  English  Primary 
~^DU10.  UlllUO,  and  Grammar  Grades,  College  prepara- 
tlea.  Cadet  Corps  U2  Lexington  Are,  bet.  30th  A  40th  Sts.  N.Y 


PARK  PLAGE  SCHOOL,  simira.  n.  y. 

A  thorough  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Native  teachers 
far  French  and  German.  $330  per  year.  For  circular  address 
Rbv.  R.  8.  Gbbbit,  D.D. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE,  Eimira.  n.  y. 

The  oldest  college  for  women.  Classical  (A.B.),  Scientific 
(B.S.),  Music  (MuaB.)  and  Art.  For  catalogue  address 

Rev.  Rurus  8.  OBSBN,  D.D.,  President. 


Nbw  Yobk,  Canandaigua. 

Granger  Place  School 

Fob  Youmo  Ladibs.  BMtablished  1876. 

Opens  September  18. 

Caboubb  a  Comstock,  President. 


Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Young  Ladies.  46th  Year.  College  preparation. 
Samcki.  WK1.L8  Bock,  a  M.,  Pongbkeepaie,  N.  Y. 


Nits  Spriof ’s  English  and  French  School  for  Qirls, 


No.  181  East  Tbirtt -sixth  Street,  near  Park  Avenue, 
reopen-,  TburFdat.  Sept.  26  Class  fcr  Little  Boys. 


Miss  Annie  Brown. 


Boakuino  and  Day  scbool  roK  Gibi.8. 
Primary,  preparatory  and  academic  departments. 
Preparation  for  College.  Special  courses. 
Oct.  8d.  711-713-713-717  Fifth  Avenue. 


OS-IN INO  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  Sing-SIng-on-the- 
Hud^on.  Sieam  neat  an-i  other  nn-der  ■  improve¬ 
ments.  One  hour  fiomNea- York.  Prepares  for  College, 
advaueed  courses  in  All  a'-d  Music.  Albert  Ross  Par¬ 
son  r,  Musical  Diiector.  SiSto  year  beuine  iSept.  18. 

Miss  C  C.  FULLER.  Principal. 


R 


YE  seminary,  rye.  NEW- YORK-  For  partlcu 
lars  address  MR&  S.  J.  LIFE. 


The  Misses  Graham 


(.successors  to  the  Misses  Green). 

BOABOINO  AND  DAT  SCHOOL  TOK  OlBl-8. 
Established  1816. 

Oct.  2,  at  new  location,  176  W  72d  bt.,  Sherman  Square. 


New  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Cotnwall-on 
Hudson  N.  ¥.  For  boarding  cadets  only.  Pre- 
jMues  for  1 11  collegej  and  Goveroiuent  academics.  Com¬ 
pletely  equiup  d  and  beautifully  lucated  on  Hudson 
Hlver.  4  miles  above  tVest  Point  Foi  catalogue  address 
S.  C.  JONES,  C.  E.,  Supetinti  ndenu 


St.  Mary’s  School  for  Qirls. 


Tborougbly  graded  from  Primary  to  Collegiate.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  rollirges  for  won  en.  Elective  courses 
for  ailvanced  pupiln  and  post-graduates.  Special  ar¬ 
rangements  tor  those  desiriug  iku  advantages  of  New 
York  city:  oonctns,  lectures,  ert  galleries,  etc.  Garden 
City,  Lung  If-lano  (half  hour  from  New  York). 

Miss  ELlZAtlFTH  Ij.  KOUES,  Principal. 


New  York.  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  Chaut^qcs  ^stem. 


distinct  from  the  Readlna  (tin. le,  offers  the  regular  College 
curriculum  or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
In  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Danibls.  Ihtecotlve  Secretary. 


NkW  York.  Newburgh. 

The  iMisses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls 

The  thlrtleUi  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


qpH 


E  MISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

86th  and  86tb  Streets,  New  Vork 


MISS  KATBABINE  L.  MALTBY’S  HOME 

AND  SCHOOL.  Highest  cltv  advantages.  Yearly  expense, 

$3W.  Seventh  year.  Circulars  upon  application. 

Brooklyn,  160  Joralemon  St.,  Brookhm  Heights,  New  York. 


COLLEGE  young 


_  women.  The  revised  catalogue  gives 

full  Information  on  reqnlrmeuts  for  admission,  courses  of 
study,  the  history,  equipment,  and  government  of  Wells  Col- 

legt. 

William  E.  watbhs,  Ph.D.,  President,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


New  York. 

Troy  Female  Seminary, 

This  famous  »rbool  will  he  reo^nrd  as  a  Bourdiog 
School  on  Septemi  er  25th.  1895,  ana  w  ill  be  nuder  the 
cbaige  of  Miss  Marv  Alu  e  Knox.  B.A  .  tor  the  past  trn 
years  Professor  in  Wellesley  College.  All  inquiries 
abould  be  addressed  to 

MISS  MARY  ALICE  KNOX, 

Emma  Wll'ar-t  School,  Troy,  N.  T. 

TEBIPLE  GROVE  SEBIINARY,  y. 

Regular  graduating.  College  preparatory,  university  prepar¬ 
atory,  and  optioDalcoursesf-ryooUK  women.  Forty-arstyear. 
$323.  CHARLF.S  F.  DOWD,  Ph.D.,  President. 

New  York  (Cayuga  Co.),  Union  Springs  (Society  of  Friends)- 

The  Oakwood  Seminary, 

On  Cayuga  Lake.  Beauty  and  healtbfnlnees  of  location  un- 
surpaased.  A  college  fitting  and  character-building  school  for 
both  sexes.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Eujah  Cook,  A.M.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Klngston.oD-HadBon. 

Golden  Hill  School  for  Boys.  S^d’ES*^' 

Courses.  Healthy  locaUon  in  the  foot  bills  of  the  Catikills. 

John  M.  Cross,  am.,  Principal. 

New  Jersey. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  founda-iun  Roth  sex.-s.  48th  jear. 
Pieparation  for  any  Coll-ge,  and  tor  Business.  Music. 
Physical  Cnltur--.  New  lire  proof  building  for  ladies 
Low  rates.  Snpeiior  advantages.  Religious  iufiui  nee. 
No  vicioat  pupils  admitted.  Send  lor  ('aialr-gue. 

W.  S.  EVEKSULE.  Pb.D.,  Principal.  BUirstown.  N.  J. 

■  %#V  LI  A  1  ■  BRIDGI-TON, 

IV  T  nAbk  NEWJKRrEY. 

Home  and  CoUege-pieparaioty  School  for  Young  Ladles.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  bmitb.  Established  1N61 

Mrs.  J.  ALLEN  Maxwell,  Principal. 

Lakewood  Heights  School 

FOR  BOVS. 

Among  the  Pines. 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Business. 

James  W.  Morey,  A.M.,  Principal, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 

icriss  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOB  OIRLS, 

Morristown.  New  Jersey,  reopens  t-eptember  25th.  Near¬ 
ness  to  New  Vork  affords  special  advantages.  Certificate  ad¬ 
mits  to  Smith,  Wellesley  aud  Baltimore  College.  Music  aud 
art.  Resident  naUve  French  and  German  teacbera  Board¬ 
ing  pupils,  $700. 

New  Jersey,  Nutlev. 

The  Hisses  Tim  low, 

CLOVERSIOE.  H  -me  8<  bool  for  girls  in  a  charming 
village  1  ear  .'lew  Yura.  Every  care  taken  to  make  the 
home-life  bsppv.  Kimlerganen ;  priuiary  and  colle,  e 
preparatory  departments,  ^pecial  course*,  ’f  disir.d. 
No  entrance  exi'uiitation''.  Yesr  commences  Sept.  25, 
1895.  Address  Miss  E.  W.  TIHLOW. 

DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  A  school  for  boys  backwarr  iu  their 
studiea  Only  four  boarding  puplla  Terms  $300.  No  extras. 
References  required.  E.  D.  MONTANYE.  Master. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBIDGETON.  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys-  Prepares  fur  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness- A  Chiistiiii  Home  anil  S<  hool 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1832,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  •  hristlan  faculty,  is  beantlfnlly  situated 

V  1th  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  bnildings,  fine  gymna 
slum,  steam  beating,  and  evei  y  surrounding  refined,  healthful 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  re¬ 
ceived.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apyly  to 
«  PUfEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M  ,  Principal. 

District  of  Columbia. 

DISTRICT  OP  Columbia,  Washington,  1118  Thirteenth  St. 
Howard  University.  Medical,  Deitsl  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  Deparments.  WIU  begin  their  winter  sessions  Oct. 

2.  This  school  Is  for  both  sexes.  Tuition  In  each  department 
$W.OO.  For  circular  address 

C.  B.  PURVIS,  H.D.,  Secretary. 

North  Carolina. 


1793  ^hool 

T895. 


E.-tablished  in  17B3. 

103d  Year  begins 
Aug.  15. 

Military.  U.  S.  Army 
Officer  detailed. 

MaJ.  B.  BINGHAM,  Supt. 


ASHEmLE 

11  N.C. 


Virginia. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Xilixcf/\n  Hnll  Day,  Boarding  and  College 

lllCblUll  liail,  School.  Loca- 


Prtparatory  School.  Loca 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Mnsir,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  Trb  Misses  Td.eston. 


Pennsylvania. 


OGOHIZ  SCHOOL 


_ ^ _ Sept.  I'S.  E-tablisbi-d  in  I8S0. 

Tv.euty  minutes  trorn  Ptlia-  eipbia,  tw<>  hours  from  New 
York.  Forciro  lUr,  apply  to  Pnocipils.FHAKcBsE.  Bbn 
NBTT,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogoate  School  P.  O..  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  Ptttahurgh,  B.E. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 


Fall  term  beg-ns  Sept.  18.  Beautiful  location,  pleasant  home 
life,  thorough  courses  in  every  department. 

Miss  R.  J.  ObVorb,  President- 


THE  WMTOH-WEILESIET  SCHOCl 

2101  and  2103  Spruce  bt.,  PhiUdelphla. 

For  Girls.  Posaei-ses  finest  private  property  In  city.  Board 


Ing  and  day.  Utb  year.  Academic,  College  Preparatory  and 
;pta.  For  lllua  cat.  and  refs.,  address  Dr.  and  Mrs. 


Musical  Dei 
JAMBS  R.  Danfokth. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 


vySm^n. 

Clabsicml,  -bcientlfic  and  Special  Courses.  -Vlusic  aud 
Alt.  Pi inttsl  forms  sent  10  schools  training  pupils  for 
satranr-e  by  certifioate.  Addreas,  Chambers 'lurg.  Pa. 


Ohio. 


pKANKLIN  COLLEGE,  New  Athens,  O.  Begins  7l8t 
year  Sept.  2.  Board,  tuition,  furnished  room,  and  hooka 
$2.80  to  $3  a  week;  8  cunrsea;  no  saloons.  Cheap,  safe.  Lar¬ 
gest  attendance  yet.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  Pres. 


LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY. 

FOR  WOMEN. 
PAINE.SVILLE.  OHIO. 

Early  appliraiion  necessary  fur  September,  1885. 


Oxford  Ohio. 

The  Western,  ^  wSSbn™"^"’' 

Leila  S.  McKee.  Ph.D.,  Hn  sioeut. 

Fort> -first  Year  Opens  September  11.  1895. 

Limit,  180  Students.  Full  College  Work. 

Terrps.  pi—  Year. 


0LENDALE^4^l4!bI 


Forty  MeeonM  T  ev  begins  Sajit^lsth.  Keouti- 


foland  taealtlifal  locoUoa.  Fifteen  miles  north 
cf  Cincinnati,  Full  course  of  study.  Preparatory 
and  Collegflate.  Best  facilities  in  Muie,  Art. 

etc.,  with  home  care  and  sapervisiou. 


Bor.  L.  D.  POTTER,  D. 


■."iTJ 


OleaMal*.  Obio. 


Illinois. 


MT.  CARROLL  tCarroll  Co.,  Ills.)  has  a  Seminary. 

Musical  Conservatory  and  School  of  Ait  where 
young  women  of  superior  a'llity,  th-iugh  with  little 
moLev.  (»iD  enjoy  ail  the  advai  tages  of  studoois  with 
Wealth.  Sena  lor  free  ’  Oread”  and  get  particulars. 


Massachusetts. 


Abbot  academy  for  young  ladies. 

Beelns  its  67th  year  September  13th,  offering  cnlargttl 
opportnoltles.  Three  ^minary  Courses  of  studies  and  a  Col¬ 
lege  fitting  Course.  Address 

MISS  LAURA  S.  WATSON,  Principal,  Andover,  Mass. 


CARLETON  SCHOOL. 


Fob  Young  Men  and  Boys.  College  preparatory,  Kiig 
lisb  and  Scientific.  Twelfth  year.  Fine  new- gymnasium  and 
school-rooms.  Home  for  IS  students.  $330  per  year.  Keop<-ns 
September  18. 1895.  I.  N.  CARLETON.  Ph.D. 

New  Ulusi rated  circular.  Bradford,  yiassacha-etu.. 


M  assachubbtts,  Worcester. 

Prepares  boys  for  (’ol- 
worcesjier  lege  or  scu-ntiflc  school. 

Bulldliiirs  new  with  every  n  odern  Improvement  of  School- 
Honse,  Dormitories,  Dining  Hall  Oymnasiam  and  Infirmary 
with  trained  nurse.  Superior  playgrounds.  62d  year  begins 
Sept.  4.  1893.  D.  W.  AbekcROMUIE,  A  M.,  Principal. 


MsRSACHUSETTS.  Danvers. 

Willard  Hall. 


Five  teachers  resident.  Preparatory  and  Elective  courses. 

*  Address  Mus.  SARAH  M.  Merrill 


. .  tion  ot  young  women. 

Bnildinirs  unsurpassed  foroomfortand  health.  Twenty* 
five  acres— twelve  in  aroTeJake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Olaesical  and  ^neral  course  of  study ;  alsojpreparatory 
and  c^ionaL  Y«>ar  commences  Sept.  11. 1866.  Apply  to 
Iws  lOA  O.  ALLEN,  Principal,  Bradford,  Masa 


The  Leading  Consenfalory  of  Amarioa^...^ — 

Carl  Fabltr.v,  Director. 

Foundcdln  1833  by 

E.TourJ5e._.<^KS^*^,4  ' 


CO  of  Send  for  Prospectus 

giving  full  information. 
Frank  W.  Halk,  General  Manager. 


Connecticut 


1NQLE51DE— A  School  for  Girls. 

Opens  Tuesday,  October  Ist.  1895.  Post  -  graduate 
Coarse.  Mrs.  WM.  D.  BLACK,  Patroness,  New  Milford, 
i  Litchfield  County,  Connectient. 
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The  victory  of  conservatism  can  hardly  be 
more  certain  this  week  than  last,  but  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  like  a  ‘‘clean  sweep”  as 
the  returns  come  in.  Mr.  Morley  has  lost  his 
seat;  Mr.  Asqueth,  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
for  Home  Affairs,  has,  however,  been  returned 
by  a  larger  majority  than  that  of  his  former 
election— very  much,  it  must  be  confessed,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  Liberals,  who  seem  to  have 
reached  the  condition  of  expecting  nothing. 
The  reason  of  this  overwhelming  collapse  of 
the  Liberal  party  appears  to  be  the  same 
which  caused  its  downfall  ten  years  ago—  the 
question,  not  of  Home  Rule,  but  of  beer.  In 
1885  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet  went  out  of  power 
because  they  proposed  to  increase  the  lax  upon 
beer.  Now  it  is  the  question  of  the  Veto,  that 
is  to  say.  Local  Option,  which  has  caused  the 
immense  unpopularity  of  the  Liberal  leaders. 
The  Irish  question  has  passed  almost  out  of 
sight  in  the  present  fiasco. 

The  ex-Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria,  Stam- 
bouloff,  died  last  week  of  the  wounds  received 
from  an  assassin.  The  mystery  of  the  attack 
has  not  been  cleared  up,  though  several  ar¬ 
rests  have  been  made.  And  now  comes  a 
rumor  by  way  of  Berlin  that  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand  of  Bulgaria  is  implicated.  The  Prince 
went  to  Carlsbad  a  few  days  before  the  assas 
sination,  and  bis  conduct  both  before  and 
after  the  news  arrived  has  been  so  singular  as 
to  appear  supicious.  Germany  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  tbe  apathy  of  Bulgaria  in  the 
matter  of  the  discovery  and  puiiishment  of  the 
ciminals,  and  has  informed  the  Bulgarian  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries  will  cease  un¬ 
less  greater  energy  is  shown. 

Affairs  in  Cuba  are  growing  more  and  more 
complicated  A  very  bloody  battle  was  fought 
at  Bayamo  on  the  13tb,  in  which  General 
Campos  was  victorious,  but  left  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  critical  position  in  Bayamo.  On  the 
21st  he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  General 
Navarro,  with  two  thousand  men,  but  the  in¬ 
surgents  had  already  received  reinforcements, 
and  at  the  latest  news  a  decisive  battle  was 
said  to  be  imminent.  There  is  also  a  rumor 
that  the  insurgents  are  about  to  undertake  an 


aggressive  campt  ign.  Yellow  fever  has  now 
come  in  as  an  ally  of  tbe  insurgents,  tbe  Span¬ 
ish  troops  being  more  open  than  the  natives  to 
its  attacks.  It  is  reported  that^  104  Spanish 
soldiers  succumbed  to  this  fearful  disease  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  June. 

Neither  Senator  Hill’s  arguments  nor  the 
ridicule  of  certain  newspapers  deterred  the 
Police  Commissioners  from  enforcing  tbe  ex¬ 
cise  laws  last  Sunday.  Tbe  worst  part  of 
their  task  appears  to  be  over ;  tbe  saloon  keep¬ 
ers  and  hotel  proprietors  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Police  Department  is  in  ear¬ 
nest,  and  have  yielded  to  the  inevitable.  The 
battle  is  half  won,  but  only  half  won ;  the 
other  half  ia  to  keep  at  it.  Perpetual  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  victory  in  a  case  like  this ;  the 
least  relaxation  of  the  rigor  of  the  law  and 
the  conflict  will  begin  again  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  tbe  vic¬ 
tory  is  a  barren  one,  because  liquor  may  still 
be  procured  by  the  simple  means  of  a  trip  to 
any  suburban  resort,  or  a  steamboat  excursion 
beyond  the  city  limits.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Police 
Board  to  make  men  temperate,  but  to  enforce 
the  laws.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  does 
tend  to  temperance  in  so  far  as  temptation  is 
removed,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  to 
prevent  a  man  from  laying  in  over  night  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  liquor  to  intoxicate  him¬ 
self  with,  or  from  going  on  a  Sunday  to  places 
where  the  excise  laws  of  this  city  do  not  pre¬ 
vail.  Indirectly,  of  course,  temperance  is 
greatly  promoted.  Many  men  who  would 
drink  if  the  opportunity  were  at  band,  will 
not  go  out  of  their  way  to  seek  it.  A  larger 
number  of  men  than  is  generally  supposed  are 
glad  to  have  the  temptation  removed.  And  so 
far  as  tbe  lising  generation  is  concerned,  the 
influence  on  the  side  of  temperance  of  closed 
bars  and  quiet  streets  on  Sunday  is  something 
enormous.  _ 

The  secret  of  success  in  any  attempt  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  public  is  to  awaken  public  interest.  In 
the  matter  of  good  roads,  for  example,  tbe  ad¬ 
vocates  of  this  important  improvement  might 
have  spent  their  lives  in  talking  and  writing, 
in  bringing  statistics  and  illustrations  from 
foreign  lands  to  prove  the  economic  advan¬ 
tages  of  good  roads,  but  all  would  have  been 
vain.  But  once  the  bicycle  came  to  make 
everybody  interested  in  good  roads  and  tbe 
movement  began  at  once  to  be  effective.  So 
with  clean  streets  in  this  city.  Mr.  Waring 
might  have  worn  himself  out  in  the  effort  and 
not  much  good  resulted,  except  in  tbe  better 
parts  of  the  city,  where  people  like  to  be  clean. 
But  not  long  ago  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  great  East  Side  Sunday- 
school  of  St.  George’s  Church  ;  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  with  delight  enrolled  themselves  in  a 
League  undertaking  not  to  throw  any  rubbish 
into  the  streets.  Now  a  Street  -  Cleaning 


League  has  been  formed  somewhat  lower 
down  on  the  East  Side,  between  the  Bowery 
and  the  East  River,  tbe  members  being  chiefly 
boys  under  sixteen.  Doubtless  the  interest 
will  spread,  and  in  due  time  we  shall  have  a 
city  that  is  clean  because  it  likes  to  be  clean. 

The  Cotton  States  and  International  Expo¬ 
sition  which  is  being  prepared  at  Atlanta 
promises  to  be  far  more  important  than  many 
of  our  readers  probably  suppose.  It  is  no 
small  matter  that  the  Southern  States — which 
thirty  years  ago  lay  devastated  and  ruined, 

!  with  not  only  a  great  economic  problem  but  a 
social  problem  of  unparalled  magnitude  and 
difficulty  to  grapple  with— should  have  found 
within  a  single  generation  not  only  the  re¬ 
sources  but  the  courage  which  such  an  under¬ 
taking  demands.  And  when  we  consider  that 
our  eyes  have  hardly  yet  ceased  to  be  dazzled 
with  the  glory  of  tbe  White  City  and  tbe  won¬ 
ders  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  tbe  courage 
appears  even  more  marvellous  than  the  re¬ 
sources.  Everything  goes  to  promise  an  exhi¬ 
bition  most  worthy  of  the  States  which  offer 
it.  And  though  the  sister  States  of  the  North 
and  West  were  at  first  slow  to  respond  to  the 
invitation  to  take  part,  they  are  now  rapidly 
wheeling  into  line.  We  have  already  chroni¬ 
cled  the  response  made  by  a  number  of  States; 
there  will  also  be  many  special  exhibits  of  in¬ 
terest.  For  example,  tbe  District  of  Columbia 
will  send  not  only  a  Public  School  exhibit,  bat 
a  collection  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
relics  the  works  of  Washington  artists,  a 
Library  and  Literary  exhibit,  and  an  exhibit 
by  the  Woman’s  Peace  Congress.  The  exhibit 
will  be  particularly  rich  in  Colonial  and  Revo 
lutionary  relics,  in  which  the  District  abounds, 
and  will  be  viewed  with  interest  as  a  gathered 
collection  by  private  effort  from  the  capitol  of 
the  country. 

There  will  be  many  interesting  excursions 
to  Atlanta  during  the  course  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion.  One  of  special  interest  will  be  that 
of  tbe  Albany  Burgesses  Corps  and  their 
Honorary  Members.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  organizations  in  New  York  State  and  it 
is  their  custom  every  year  to  make  an  excur¬ 
sion  through  some  section  of  the  country. 
This  year  they  will  visit  Atlanta.  Tbe  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association,  lately  in  con¬ 
vention  at  Denver  to  tbe  number  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  delegates,  is  making  arrangements  to  be 
present  and  open  the  Congress  of  Education, 
the  last  week  in  October.  The  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  Exposition  from  tbe  start,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  bodies  to  memorialize  congress  in 
its  behalf. 

One  of  tbe  most  unique  excursions  under¬ 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Exposition  will 
probably  be  that  of  a  party  of  newspaper  men 
and  women  who  have  arranged  a  house- boat 
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party,  to  leave  this  city  on  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  visit  the  Exposition.  The  boat’s 
dimensions  are  thirty  by  twelve  feet,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance  will  be  poled. 
The  route  which  they  take  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  facilities  for  water  travel  through 
the  Union.  They  will  go  up  the  Hudson  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  thence  by  the  Erie  canal 
to  Buffalo,  thence  to  Cleveland  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  thence  to  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  by  the  Ohio  canal,  where  the  Ohio  river 
will  be  taken  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  latter 
down  to  some  convenient  point,  probably 
Memphis.  From  there,  the  railroad  will  be 
taken  to  Atlanta,  where  the  party  hope  to  ar¬ 
rive  on  the  18th  of  September,  the  opening 
day. 

RET.  ROBERT  J.  CUNNINGHAM. 

A  rare  man  passed  away  when  on  Sabbath 
morning,  July  14th,  death  claimed  the  pastor 
of  Center  Church,  Crawfordsville.  Indiana, 
the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Cunningham,  D  D.,  after 
three  weeks’  illness  with  typhoid  fever,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-five.  Though  not  as  widely 
known  as  he  deserved  to  be,  it  was  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  of  those  who  knew  him  that  he 
had  few  equals  in  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  of 
the  present.  His  birth,  education,  and  early 
ministry  were  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  had  been  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  eight  years, having  been  called  to  Craw¬ 
fordsville  in  1887  from  Shushan,  New  York. 
“A  man  of  extraordinary  stature  and  most 
imposing  and  engaging  presence,  he  was  con¬ 
structed  on  a  corresponding  scale  in  mind  and 
character.  There  was  in  him  a  rare  union  of 
the  powers  of  the  thinker  and  orator,  the  at 
tainments  of  the  scholar,  and  the  taste  and 
trt,  both  natural  and  cultivated,  of  the  man 
of  letters.  His  peculiar  gift  of  expression, 
whose  every  product  was  a  work  of  art,  his 
deep  insight  into  human  nature  and  things 
spiritual — the  fruit  of  his  own  deeply  spiritual 
life — his  copious  and  logical  exposition  of  his 
themes,  his  commanding  presence,  his  musi¬ 
cal  voice  and  admirable,  though  unambitious 
delivery,  combined  to  make  him  a  preacher 
who  had  few  equals  in  the  metropolitan  pul¬ 
pits  of  our  time.  It  was  a  matter  of  frequent 
surprise  to  strangers  on  hearing  him  that  such 
a  preacher  was  not  in  a  much  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  position. 

In  theological  standpoint  he  was  a  liberal - 
conservative.  Seeing  clearly  and  feeling 
deeply  the  distinction  between  fundamentals 
and  non-essentials,  be  was  liberal  in  bis  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  latter,  while  firm  as  a  rock 
in  his  loyalty  to  the  former ;  deeply  reverent 
toward  the  old,  and  fearlessly  candid  toward 
the  new ;  regarding  such  points  as  absolute 
“inerrancy’*  as  matters  of  indifference,  but  be¬ 
lieving  with  all  his  heart  every  word  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  on  every  point  on  which  it  claims  author¬ 
ity  and  strongly  disapproving  of  any  less  rev¬ 
erent  dealing  with  the  Holy  Word. 

He  was  preeminently  a  spiritually-minded 
man,  a  man  not  of  this  world,  but  other¬ 
worldly,  to  whom  converse  with  things  spir¬ 
itual  seemed  of  all  things  most  natural,  even 
in  unpremeditated  speech  dealing  with  the 
most  highly  spiritual  themes  with  a  fitness 
and  fullness  and  beauty  of  utterance  impossi¬ 
ble  to  any  one  whose  mind  did  not  move  freely 
and  easily,  because  habitually,  in  the  spiritual 
sphere.  The  principle  of  Schleiermacher  that 
“to  be  immortal  every  moment  is  the  true  im¬ 
mortality,”  was  a  controlling  one  both  in  his 
life  and  in  bis  preaching. 

Center  Church  has  always  been  the  church 
chiefiy  attended  by  the  Faculty  and  students 
of  Wabash  College,  and  has  been  considered  a 
difficult  field,  yet  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
for  a  pastor  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  or 
more  universally  loved  and  trusted  than  was 
Dr.  Cunningham. 

He  was  bom  at  Bakerstown,  Pa.,  May  28, 
1850.  He  leaves  six  children,  now  orphans, 
his  wife  having  died  in  1890.  He  receivedsthe 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Wabash  College  in  1889. 

H.  Z  M. 


THE  FAITHFUL  SATING. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  eloquent  Dr.  Griffin,  when  he  went  from 
home,  took  with  him  his  masterly  sermon  on 
the  Worth  of  the  Soul ;  it  was  so  often  called 
for,  and  he  delivered  it  nearly  an  hundred 
times.  Paul  tells  us  that  he  was  himself  a 
man  of  one  text  at  Corinth,  and  wherever  he 
went  he  harped  upon  one  string — but  it  was 
the  string  that  gives  the  music  of  heaven. 
Here  is  his  favorite  text  as  he  gave  it  to.bis 
spiritual  son  Timothy:  “This  is  a.  faithful  say¬ 
ing,  and  orthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.” 
Paul  might  have  said  that  it  was  a  wise  say 
ing,  showing  that  his  judgment  approved  it ; 
or  that  it  was  an  eloquent  saying,  or  a  sub¬ 
lime  saying.  All  these  would  have  been  true 
descriptions  of  his  glorious  gospel -message. 
He  goes  beyond  them,  and  cries  out  in  the 
midst  of  bis  narrative,  ‘^faithful  is  this  say¬ 
ing!”  It  came  from  a  faithful  God  who  had 
“sworn  by  Himself,  that  we  might  have  strong 
consolation  who  have  fied  for  refuge  to  this 
hope  set  before  us.”  It  is  a  faithful  saying 
because  it  inspires  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  every  soul  that  accepts  it.  and  rests  entirely 
upon  the  Saviour  it  proclaims.  Never  had  a 
sinner  who  believed  it  been  disappointed ; 
those  who  have  staked  their  eternal  all  upon 
its  truth  have  found  it  so  faithful  that  un¬ 
numbered  tongues  have  declared  “we  know 
whom  we  have  believed.” 

What  a  fragrant  sweetness  flows  from  these 
two  simple  Saxon  words,  “faithful  saying”! 
They  remind  us  of  those  accents  of  unselfish 
love  that  used  to  fall  from  that  mother  whose 
lips  are  now  silent  beneath  the  turf.  They 
recall  the  “faithful  saying”  which  some  of  us 
have  spokeu  in  all  sincerity  at  the  marriage 
altar;  but  alas!  how  often  may  a  turbulent 
tem|;er  have  soiled  the  brightness  of  that 
promise  and  made  it  an  unfaithful  saying! 
They  remind  us  of  our  solemn  covenant  when 
we  joined  ourselves  to  Christ  and  promised 
Him  to  be  His  followers  unto  death  ;  yet  our 
lives  testify  how  often  we  have  failed  to  live 
up  to  it.  No  saying  that  ever  issued  from  a 
merely  human  source,  however  solemn,  can 
be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  infallible  truth  on 
which  to  rest  our  eternal  hopes.  But  there  is 
one  saying  as  faithful  as  the  throne  of  the  in¬ 
finite  Love,  and  that  is  “the  faithful  saying 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners.  ” 

This  is  the  precious  truth  that  has  always 
lain  closest  and  warmest  to  the  Christian’s 
heart.  There  is  no  story  in  the  world,  and 
never  will  be,  like  the  story  of  the  Cross.  No 
mother  ever  sang  it  over  the  pillow  of  her 
child  without  tenderness;  and  no  child  ever 
listened  to  it  without  emotion.  No  living 
Christian  ever  heard  the  “faithful  saying” 
with  indifference ;  and  no  dying  Christian 
ever  heard  it  but  as  a  sweet  voice  from  Home. 
This  faithful  saying  will  be  remembered  when 
all  the  literature  of  this  world  is  forgotten. 
With  it  the  New  Testament  opens  in  that  in¬ 
vitation  to  all  men  to  “behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.” 
And  the  New  Testament  closes  with  it,  when 
amid  the  magnificent  visions  of  heaven  John 
heard  the  bursting  anthem  of  joy,  “  worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power  and 
wisdom  and  riches  and  strength  and  honor 
and  glory  and  blessing  forever.  ”  In  this 
world,  and  in  the  next  world,  and  in  that  sol¬ 
emn  hour  when  we  hang  between  both  worlds, 
no  saying  in  the  universe  will  be  of  such  in¬ 
finite  value  to  us  as  that  “Christ  Jesus  died 
to  save  sinners.  ” 

The  power  of  every  pulpit  is  to  be  measured 


by  its  power  to  exalt  the  cross  of  Christ. 
What  folly  for  us  to  chase  every  phantom  that 
skepticism  can  raise  I  The  only  way  to  let  the 
dark  out  of  a  human  heart  is  to  let  in  the 
light.  The  only  cure  for  unbelief  is  faith  ;  we 
must  give  men  something  worth  believing,  and 
the  one  thing  worth  a  weak,  tempted,  sinful 
man’s  believing  is  that  the  Son  of  God  came 
into  the  world  to  save  him.  If  he  gets  hold 
of  this  faithful  saying,  he  can  get  hold  of 
Christ ;  and  if  he  gets  hold  of  Christ,  he  is  a 
saved  man.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  is  lost ; 
and  it  matters  little  whether  he  perishes  from 
skepticism  or  from  love  of  the  world,  or  from 
besetting  sin  of  any  description.  People  who 
gather  before  our  pulpits  want  no  guess-work  ; 
they  want  solid  certainty.  They  want  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  an  infallible  Bible  from  an  infallible 
God,  and  to  find  a  rock  to  build  on  for  all 
eternity.  Oh,  the  ecstasy  of  being  able  to 
give  these  sinning,  suffering,  tried  and  tempted 
souls  the  grand  old  faithf  ul  saying  ! 

The  three  great  ideas  which  Paul  found  in 
this  faithful  saying  were— a  substitute,  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  a  salvation.  Christ  came  into  the 
world  not  only  as  a  teacher,  and  a  doer  of 
miracles,  and  a  spotless  example  to  live  by. 
He  came  to  offer  Himself  as  our  substitute, 
and  to  suffer  in  our  stead.  He  became  our 
sacrifice  and  died  to  bear  our  guilt.  He  offers 
eternal  life  and  secures  it  to  every  man  who 
believes  on  Him,  obeys  Him,  and  follows  Him. 
This  is  the  core  of  the  gospel.  This  is  the 
creed  of  all  true  Christians,  whatever  denom¬ 
inational  ear  mark  they  bear.  This  “faithful 
saying”  made  three  thousand  converts  in  one 
day  when  Peter  first  preached  it  in  Jerusalem. 
It  inspired  the  Reformation  by  Luther,  and 
underlaid  the  Mont  Blanc  of  Calvin’s  adaman¬ 
tine  theology,  and  kindled  John  Wesley’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  preach  a  full  salvation  until  con¬ 
verted  sinners  shouted  for  joy.  The  one  sub¬ 
lime  purpose  of  all  foreign  missions  is  to  trans¬ 
late  this  faithful  saying  into  all  the  languages 
on  the  globe,  and  to  tell  dying  men  that  Jesus 
came  to  save  them.  Can  any  man  or  woman 
be  a  genuine  Christian  and  yet  do  nothing  to 
spread  this  faithful  saying,  or  to  make  other 
people  Christians  too?  As  Dr.  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock  pithily  puts  it,  “who,  if  he  could, 
would  like  to  be  plodding  heavenward  in  a 
path  only  wide  enough  for  one?" 

Reports  from  West  Florida  indicate  that  the 
Liberian  movement  has  assumed  considerable 
proportions  there.  Rev.  J.  Warner,  a  negro 
preacher  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  in 
that  section  for  some  weeks  working  up  the 
Liberian  scheme,  and  his  speeches  have 
affected  the  negroes.  In  Washington  County 
alone  800  negroes,  heads  of  families,  have 
agreed  to  take  ship  for  Liberia,  and  are  now 
disposing  of  everything  they  possess.  Warner 
uses  the  recent  lynching  of  the  negro  preacher 
Bennett  very  effectively,  telling  his  hearers 
that  “when  white  men  invade  the  pulpit  and 
lynch  God’s  ministers,  it  is  time  for  the 
negroes  to  seek  other  lands.”  He  will  organ¬ 
ize  negroes  all  over  Florida,  he  says,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  remove  them  from  the  State. 
The  white  farmers  are  indignant,  as  Warner, 
they  say,  is  demoralizing  labor  just  when  it  is 
most  needed.  It  was  some  months  ago  that  a 
colony  left  Savannah  for  Liberia,  and  it  is 
already  reported  that  a  number  of  these  have 
returned  and  others  are  to  follow.  Most  of 
the  colony  have  had  African  fever.  They  have 
also  found  the  chances  of  earning  a  good  liv¬ 
ing  inferior  to  those  they  left  in  America.  This 
is  the  old,  old  story  of  many  a  disappointed 
effort.  Still  the  present  delusion  that  the 
negro  can  better  himself  by  returning  to  the 
land  of  his  ancestors  lingers,  and  may,  for 
ought  we  can  discern,  for  very  many  years  to 
come. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  CHINA. 

By  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid. 

It  is  now  over  a  month  since  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  China  was  ratified  and  the 
ratification  exchanged.  Both  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  are  still  engaged  in  solving  a  few  puz¬ 
zles,  rather  larger  aud  more  international  than 
usual.  The  benefits  from  the  war  to  both 
countries  and  to  the  whole  cause  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  are  fewer  and  less  certain  than  the  friends 
of  either  country  had  longed  or  hoped  for. 

As  for  China,  she  has  several  mighty  prob¬ 
lems  on  her  bands :  the  payment  of  an  indem¬ 
nity  by  loans  from  abroad,  the  initiation  and 
execution  of  needed  reforms  and  improve¬ 
ments,  the  establishment  of  peaceful  relations 
with  all  the  Powers  concerned  in  the  present 
issues,  the  disarming  and  disbanding  of  the 
soldiers,  the  suppression  of  local  disturbances, 
and  the  imperial  care  of  the  multitudes  in 
distress,  whether  from  fiood,  famine,  or  pesti¬ 
lence. 

To  many  of  us  who  are  closely  watching  the 
events,  and  who  as  well-wishers  of  China,  see 
the  necessity  of  decided  changes,  it  appears 
that  China  is  going  to  sleep  again,  and  that 
her  ruin  is  sealed.  And  yet  we  cannot  but 
wish  that  this  might  prove  her  day  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  that  the  old  evils  might  be  up¬ 
rooted  by  some  mighty  interposition  of  divine 
sovereign  grace.  This  is  as  much  the  time 
for  prayer  as  during  the  days  of  war. 

While  the  leaven  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
permeating  the  mass  of  the  people,  cannot  but 
effect  the  ruling  powers  of  the  Empire— and 
in  this  respect  all  mission  work  is  invaluable — 
we  cannot  but  watch  the  course  of  those  who 
have  the  actual  power  and  responsibility. 
Thus  viewed,  the  chief  factor  is  the  young 
Emperor.  Closely  associated  is  his  aunt,  the 
Empress-Dowager.  Next  come  three  princes, 
Prince  Li,  the  chief  of  the  eight  hereditary 
princes ;  Prince  Kung,  who  guided  the  affairs 
of  State  from  1860  to  1883 ;  and  Prince  Ching, 
who  has  been  the  President  of  the  Foreign 
Office  from  1883  till  last  year,  at  which  time 
Prince  Kung  was  again  summoned  into  public 
life,  and  made  an  associate  with  Prince  Li  as 
head  of  the  Grand  Council  and  with  Prince 
Ching  as  head  of  the  Foreign  Office.  These 
five  represent  the  imperial  family,  as  well  as 
mainly  determine  the  policy  of  the  nation. 
Next  to  thorn,  or  perhaps  equal  to  them  in 
importance,  are  Li  Hung-Cbang,  the  Chief 
Grand  Secretary,  and  Wung  Tung-ho,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Tutor,  both  of  whom  represent  the 
Chinese  race  in  the  Empire,  and  are  men  of 
remarkable  intellectual  acuteness,  though  ri¬ 
vals  of  each  other. 

In  a  previous  letter,  over  two  months  ago,  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  reached  in  this  upper 
circle  of  influence  as  far  as  Viceroy  Li,  Tutor 
Wung,  and  Prince  Ching.  While  able  to  reach 
these  men,  I  had  not  yet  reached  through 
them  the  Emperor  or  the  Empress-Dowager. 
Of  the  Grand  Council  all  but  Princes  Li  and 
Kung  and  an  official  Suen  had  seen  me  and 
received  my  document.  Prince  Kung  and  the 
official  Suen  were  also  the  ones  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  out  of  ten  members,  still  to  be  reached. 
I  had  already  tried  them  at  their  residences, 
like  my  approach  to  the  other  officials,  but 
had  met  no  success.  The  attendant  at  the 
residence  of  the  official  Suen  declined  to  band 
in  my  documents,  "while  Prince  Kung  had 
hinted  that  )ie  did  not  care  to  have  me  call  at 
his  private  residence.  How,  then,  was  I  to 
manage  it?  As  previously  mentioned,  the  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  are  only  accustomed  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Chinese  officials  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  while  unofficial  foreigners  have  no  en¬ 
trance  even  there.  The  attempt  which  I  had 
made  thus  far  and  the  success  gained  bad  been 
entirely  at  the  private  tesidences,  notwith¬ 


standing  no  precedent  for  such  action.  But 
here,  also,  I  had  failed  with  two  men  who 
were  both  in  the  Grand  Council  and  the  For¬ 
eign  Office.  What  next  in  this  land  of  polite 
restrictions? 

I  determined  to  try  the  Foreign  Office, 
though  it  has  been  the  custom  for  a  private 
citizen  from  abroad  to  approach  that  body  only 
through  his  own  Minister.  Our  own  Minister, 
on  my  first  return  from  America,  had  refused 
to  aid  me  in  reaching  the  officials,  and  I  was 
unwilling  to  ask  favors  again  from  an  unwilling 
giver.  Several  years  ago,  when  in  Peking, 
and  when  our  Minister  likewise  declined  to 
introduce  me,  the  distinguished  Marquis  Tsery, 
who  was  a  true  friend  of  mine,  made  two  or 
three  attempts  to  secure  for  me  a  private  au¬ 
dience,  but  failed.  Through  his  suggestion  I 
prepared  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Office,  and  was  instructed  as  to  the  way 
I  should  try  to  present  it.  I  made  the  trial, 
but  did  not  succeed.  The  attendants  refused 
to  hand  in  the  petition,  unless  directed  by 
their  superiors. 

The  new  attempt  may  be  briefly  stated.  In 
the  Foreign  Office,  besides  the  ten  Ministers, 
are  four  under  secretaries.  One  morning  I 
went  to  the  Foreign  Office,  to  one  of  the  rooms 
where  the  attendants  are  found  and  inquired 
of  them  the  simple  matter  as  to  the  private 
residences  of  these  under  secretaries.  As  I 
had  already  called  on  most  of  the  Ministers, 
the  attendants  did  not  scruple  to  answer  my 
inquiry.  I  chatted  with  them  awhile  to  let 
them  know  I  was  interested  in  China,  and 
went  away.  In  the  next  few  days  I  left  my 
card  at  the  houses  of  the  under  secretaries, 
but  did  not  find  them  in.  Again  waiting 
awhile,  I  went  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  told 
the  attendants  that  I  wanted  to  pay  ray  re¬ 
spects  to  the  under  secretaries,  if  any  were 
present.  My  card  was  taken  in  and  soon  my¬ 
self  was  invited.  I  met  two  of  the  under 
secretaries,  and  explained  to  them  how  I  had 
called  on  most  of  the  high  officials,  out  of  in¬ 
terest  for  the  country,  but  had  failed  to  pre¬ 
sent  my  documents  to  Prince  Kung  and  the 
official  Suen.  I  asked  if  it  would  be  all  right 
to  leave  documents  for  the  two  high  officials 
at  the  office,  avd  was  told  that  as  the  others 
had  already  received  my  documents  or  seen 
me,  it  would  be  all  right.  I  added  that  I 
would  carefully  prepare  a  letter  and  document 
and  bring  it  around  in  a  few  days.  This  I 
did.  At  the  second  call,  which  was  the  day 
after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  I  presented 
a  copy  of  three  of  my  documents  to  the  under 
secretareis  for  their  own  use,  and  other  copies 
with  accompanying  letters  for  Prince  Kung 
and  Minister  Suen.  I  first  asked  the  under 
secretary  if  they  were  proper  to  present,  and 
being  told  that  they  were,  I  left  them  in  his 
care  to  present  for  me.  Thus  the  door  was  op¬ 
ened  a  very  little. 

This  morning  I  went  the  third  time  to  see 
the  under  secretaries.  I  was  told  that  my  doc¬ 
uments  had  been  presented  and  probably  an 
audience  would  be  granted  me  by  the  Prince 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  public  business  re¬ 
lapsed.  I  then  showed  a  new  document  which 
I  bad  prepared,  asking  if  it  was  of  any  value. 
Looking  it  through,  the  question  came,  “Can 
you  leave  this  to  be  presented  to  the  Prince?” 
My  reply  was  of  course  in  the  affirmative.  As 
I  was  leaving,  be  said,  “Come  round  frequently 
and  let  us  chat  together.  ” 

Thus  I  have  been  favored  in  opening  the 
doors  of  the  homes  of  over  forty  high  officials, 
and  in  opening  the  door  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
What  is  now  needed  is  to  open  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  men  themselves. 

Do  you  wonder,  friends,  if  I  feel  grateful  to 
the  Lord  for  granting  this  measure  of  favor? 
“Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good” — this  is  ray 
guarantee  for  daily  support. 


A  BIRD  AT  SEA. 

Chas.  L.  Thompson.  D.D. 

Dear  bird  of  the  tireless  wing. 
Alone  on  the  lonely  sea— 

The  ridge  of  the  wave,  poor  thing 
Has  no  rest  for  thee. 

Glancing  on  and  on  all  day, 

A  flash  o’er  the  restless  waves. 

Like  a  thought  of  life  at  play 
O’er  the  world’s  sad  graves. 

Into  the  sunset  glow. 

Away  I  see  thee  sail. 

Ah,  bird  of  the  sea,  I  know 
Far  down  the  western  gale 

Thou  hast  a  nest  somewhere, 

On  the  edge  of  the  sounding  sea; 

Let  me  fly  with  thee,  for  there 
Is  a  nest  of  love  for  me. 

On  Board  the  Berlin.  July,  1895. 


THE  PILGRIMAGE  THROUGH  IRELAND, 

Glasgow,  July  0, 1895. 

As  the  Berlin  steamed  into  Queenstown  and 
the  little  tender  puffed  out  to  meet  us,  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  on  board  the  gray  beard  and 
beaming  face  of  our  friend,  Mr.  William  Car- 
ruthers,  F.R.S.,  who  had  come  up  from  Lon¬ 
don  expressly  to  meet  the  Pilgrims  and  ac¬ 
company  them  on  their  journey  through  the 
Covenanters’  country.  His  hearty  and  cor¬ 
dial  greeting  was  an  earnest  of  what  awaited 
us  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  the  overwhelming 
hospitalities  and  courtesies  which  the  party 
has  received  ever  since  landing  are  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carruthers,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  known  Presbyterians  in  Great 
Britain,  had  been  over  the  ground  as  our 
avant- courier,  and  had  fired  other  hearts  with 
his  own  enthusiastic  sympathy  and  interest  in 
our  pilgrimage. 

None  of  us  having  felt  tempted  to  smuggle 
any  tobacco  or  snuff  we  were  soon  through 
the  Custom  House,  but  it  took  somewhat 
longer  to  pass  the  waiting  lines  of  typical  old 
Irish  women,  with  their  big  white  caps  tied 
on  with  red  handkerchiefs,  their  skirts  far 
shorter  than  their  grace  of  outline  would  jus¬ 
tify,  their  baskets  of  l)ig  green  gooseberries 
and  cabbage  leaves  full  of  strawberries  such 
as  the  most  loyal  must  own  we  never  taste  in 
America.  In  an  appealing  brogue  they  urge- 
us  to  buy  the  most  untransportable  articles, 
big  shillelaghs  and  knotty  blackthorn  sticks, 
beads  and  crosses  “for  loock”— think  of  it,  to 
Presbyterian  Pilgrims !  But  we  are  soon 
away  on  the  train,  past  the  pleasant  waters  of 
the  river  Lea,  and  on  past  Cork  and  Limerick 
to  Dublin  for  a  night’s  rest. 

The  next  morning  we  plunged  into  the  deep¬ 
est  waters  of  Irish  Presbyterianism,  going  on 
to  Drogheda,  a  typical  old  Irish  town,  whose 
history  is  clearly  traced  for  a  thousand  years. 
We  were  met  at  the  station  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  pastor,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Hall,  and  other 
friends,  and  under  their  guidance  drove  to 
the  spot  beside  the  old  wall  of  the  town  where 
Oliver  Cromwell  made  a  breach,  passing 
through  which  he,  considering  himself  a  mod¬ 
ern  Joshua,  killed  three  thousand  men.  The 
little  glen  across  which  his  guns  were  levelled 
lay  smiling  and  green  in  the  sunshine,  and  we 
thought  how  the  little  town  would  have  been 
obliterated  had  the  mighty  monarchs  of  mod¬ 
ern  warfare  sent  their  ponderous  missiles 
crashing  into  it  at  such  short  range. 

Then  we  drove  on  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  little  village,  with  a  rapidly- 
growing  comet’s  tail  of  barefooted  children 
running  swiftly  behind  us,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  interesting  ruins  of  this  old,  old  place, 
most  beautiful  of  all  being  the  fine  Norman 
gateway  of  St.  Laurence,  which  was  compara¬ 
tively  a  recent  structure  in  Drogheda,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  restored  only  five  hundred  years 
ago.  Then  Mr.  Hall  went  with  the  party  out 
to  the  battle-field  of  the  Boyne,  where  some 
most  interesting  hours  were  spent.  In  this 
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hurried  outline  sketch  or  diary  of  our  wan¬ 
derings,  written  on  the  wing,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
thrilling  narrative  of  this  historic  struggle 
and  its  countless  associations,  as  given  l)y  a 
man  who,  like  Dr.  Hall,  has  given  a  lifetiiue 
to  the  study  of  its  history  and  tradition. 

Back  again  we  drove  to  the  “White  Horse 
Inn,”  where  the  blooming  and  smiling  land* 
lord  and  lady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly,  had  spread 
a  long  table  for  the  famished  Pilgrims,  and 
had  even  bung  out  to  the  breeze,  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  the  stars  and  stripes.  Authorities 
soon  bad  it  taken  down,  however,  and  then 
it  decorated  the  lunch  table.  Then  off  and 
away,  accompanied  to  the  station  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall  and  others,  with  many  cordial  good¬ 
byes  and  good  wishes,  and  passing  a  number 
of  little  donkey  carts  whose  occupants  gave  a 
ringing  “Hurrah  for  Ameribyl” 

Our  party  had  much  to  talk  about  as  we 
sped  along  to  Belfast,  passing  acres  of  its  fa¬ 
mous  linens  spread  out  to  bleach.  Rolling 
into  the  station,  we  found  waiting  a  large  Re¬ 
ception  Committee,  headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Belfast,  who  gave  us  a  most  cordial  greet¬ 
ing.  The  reception  given  our  party  by  this 
committee  on  that  evening  was  indeed  a  mag¬ 
nificent  welcome.  It  was  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  prominent  people,  and  the  program 
included  not  only  an  eloquent  address  of  wel¬ 
come  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lynd,  an  address  from 
the  Lord  Mayor,  who  received  all  the  guests, 
wearing  his  chain  of  office,  an  address  by  our 
own  Dr.  Thompson,  a  few  words  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nevin  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  a  brief  and 
able  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  Presby¬ 
terians  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Heron,  and  a 
word  from  our  women  given  by  Mrs.  Munroe 
of  Philadelphia,  but  also  delightful  music  and 
refreshments.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cordi¬ 
ality  of  the  Belfast  Presbyterians.  Word 
reached  us  at  Queenstown  that  pulpits  were 
waiting  for  all  our  clergymen,  but  only  Dr. 
Thompson  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Straus  of  Cold 
Springs,  N.  Y. ,  consented  to  preach,  the  rest 
wanted  too  much  to  listen.  Invitations  to 
dinner  and  to  tea  were  rained  upon  us,  and  at 
the  early  train  which  took  us  away  Monday 
morning  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lynd  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  with  many  other  friendly 
clergymen  and  laymen.  Belfast  was  the  first, 
but  not  the  last  place  where  we  felt  like  sing¬ 
ing,  “Ojr  willing  souls  would  stay  in  such  a 
place  as  this.” 

But  we  must  move  on,  so  on  Monday  we 
crossed  over  to  Scotland,  with  more  of  a  taste 
than  the  Atlantic  gave  us  of  “the  tumble  and 
the  tossing  of  the  sea.”  But  we  forgot  i*"  all 
when  we  reached  Wigtown,  and  I  venture  to 
say  not  one  of  our  party  will  ever  forget  the 
visit  to  that  most  interesting  little  place,  with 
its  unique  glimpse  of  Scottish  life  and  charac¬ 
ter.  Anyone  may  go  to  big  cities  which  are 
much  alike  all  the  world  over,  but  only  Pres¬ 
byterian  pilgrims  can  go  to  Wigtown  the  way 
we  did.  We  rolled  into  the  little  station 
through  cheering  lines  of  village  people,  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  one  and  all  looked 
and  acted  as  if  they  had  just  stepped  out  of 
the  pages  of  Barrie  and  Crockett  to  greet  us, 
and  would  step  immediately  back  again.  A 
delightful  burr  of  pleasant  Scotch  tongues  was 
around  us :  we  were  all  old  friends  at  once. 
We  walked  up  to  the  little  inn  through  the 
narrow  street  together;  in  every  cottage  door 
was  a  pleasant  -  faced  woman  smiling  and 
curtseying — we  felt  so  clumsy  because  we 
couldn’t  curtsey.  Under  an  arch  with  green 
letters,  “Welcome  to  Wigtown,”  the  school 
children  were  all  gathered,  cheering  in  their 
shrill  young  voices  and  waving  their  handker¬ 
chiefs.  Rapidly  swelling  crowds  of  rosy,  bare 
footed  yougsters  hurried  to  keep  among  us, 
fixing  upon  us  an  unwinking  stare,  determined 


not  to  lose  a  movement.  Among  our  escort 
were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cullen  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Todd,  author  of  “The  Homes,  Haunts,  and 
Battlefields  of  the  Covenanters,”  and  a  very 
bubbling  fountain  of  Scotch  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  tradition,  and  poetry.  Other  clergymen 
from  neighboring  towns  were  also  present, 
and  we  had  a  most  beautiful  dinner  together 
at  the  inn.  Then  we  sallied  forth  over  ground 
every  inch  of  which  is  sacred,  seeing  the  stake 
which  marks  the  spot  where  Margaret  Wilson 
and  Margaret  M’Lauchlan  stood  and  let  the 
flood  rise  over  them  sooner  than  go  against 
their  counscience,  and  their  monument  in  the 
churchyard.  There  were  so  many  kindly 
Scotch  tongues  and  faces  around  us  that  it 
was  hard  to  go  back  to  those  old  times,  and 
harder  still  to  say  goodbye,  and  leave  Wigtown 
behind  us.  We  were  amused  to  hear  that  the 
cheering  school  children  who  smiled  through 
the  rain  at  us  as  w“  rolled  away,  were  rather 
surprised  and  disappointed  that  we  were  not 
all  black  I 

On  then  to  Dumfiies,  where  we  spent  the 
night  visiting  the  martyrs’  monument  and 
the  home  and  grave  of  Burns,  with  the  kind 
est  attentions  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baton,  lead¬ 
ing  local  clergyman,  and  starting  the  next 
morning  for  a  day  on  the  moors.  E.  E. 

FLIES. 

Dr.  Bushnell’s  papers  on  the  moral  uses  of 
dark  things,  were  nearly  his  last  contribution 
to  the  press  and  the  public  thought  on  the 
problems  of  life.  His  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  the  moral  use  of  pests,  might  not  be  re¬ 
garded  by  the  disciples  of  Huxley  as  strictly 
scientific,  but  it  was  nevertheless  practically 
satisfactory.  We  believe  that  even  the  house¬ 
fly  has  a  mission  and  that  the  unpleasing  ex 
perience  of  many  a  housekeeper  has  developed 
both  tact  in  defeating  his  onset  and  grace  in 
bearing  the  sharp  trials  incident  to  his  tem¬ 
porary  success  in  spoiling  jugs  of  cream  and 
jars  of  preserves.  The  splendor  of  a  true 
housekeeper  is  that  intrepid  facing  of  foes  and 
casualties  which  brings  a  smiling  joy  to  all 
the  household  and  hides  vexations  when  ex 
posure  of  them  is  no  relief.  There  is  some¬ 
thing,  too,  about  a  fly,  harmless  as  he  looks 
and  simply  gay,  that  suggests  the  demoniac, 
especially  when  he  sits  on  one’s  nose  in  the 
early  hours,  or  persistently  flirts  in  your  face 
while  you  soberly  try  to  read  or  write.  If  the 
spirit  of  Beelzebub,  patron  saint  of  house  flies, 
has  an  existence  and  a  cult  to-day,  it  must  be 
in  one  of  these  assaults  on  your  peace,  by  this 
flagrant  offender  against  patience  and  pro- 
pi  iety.  Even  if  the  only  bad  spirit  to  be  ap¬ 
peased  is  in  your  aggrieved  bosom,  there  is 
large  call  for  severe  discipline  and  summary 
dealing.  The  fly  that  puts  lieelzebub  into  you, 
should  be  made  a  mentor  as  well  as  a  means 
of  exorcism. 

The  particular  experience  which  evokes  this 
homily  on  a  painfully  practical  matter,  is  the 
vexatious  presence  of  flies  in  railway  coaches, 
where  the  other  passengers  are  compelled  to 
fight  these  pests  for  the  hour  of  transit  into 
town  or  out  to  the  country.  Even  a  commii 
ter  has  rights.  But  these  preemptory  hordes 
are  allowed  more  than  he  dares  to  claim,  and 
they  defy  the  whole  corporation.  The  inno 
cence  of  the  trainmen  is  as  guileless  as  the 
grimnees  of  a  manager  to  whom  your  com¬ 
plaint  may  be  made,  yet  it  is  a  question  of 
some  rather  serious  import,  how  long  a  body 
of  flies  may  infest  a  carriage  in  which  hun 
dreds  of  human  beings  are  packed  several 
hours  of  the  day.  Pent  up  in  the  foul  air 
over  night,  the  ferocious  flies  are  let  loose 
upon  the  helpless  people  next  day,  not  only  to 
pester  the  life  out  of  them,  but  absolutely  to 
poison  the  life  blood  by  their  loathsome  touch. 
We  believe  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of 


these  cars  uncleansed  by  a  fumigation  that 
will  expel  the  flies  after  every  trip,  call  for 
public  notice  and  official  reprobation. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  might  as 
well  say  that  a  good  deal  of  cleansing  in  this 
world  is  simply  a  shifting  of  uncleanness 
We  drive  our  flies  over  to  the  public;  we  pro 
hibit  in  one  place  an<l  plunge  the  adjoining 
precinct  into  deeper  depths  of  license;  we 
sweep  our  house  into  the  front  windows  of 
those  next  door ;  we  flood  the  air  of  half  a 
block  for  every  passer  by  to  breathe  with  the 
dust  of  a  great  department  store.  This  is  not 
civilization  ;  it  is  a  survival  of  savage  customs. 
The  bigotry  of  traditional  habit  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  here.  Change  of  city  administration 
breaks  nothing  of  this.  There  is  one  great 
store  that  for  the  last  five  years,  to  the 
writer’s  personal  knowledge,  has  flung  a  cloud 
of  foul  dust  from  still  fouler  brooms  into  a 
crowded  street  after  eight  in  the  morning  1 
If  the  all  pervading  fly  is  a  scavenger,  bow 
he  must  be  loaded  when  he  finds  you  at  the 
ferry  or  flocks  into  your  car  to  carry  his  in¬ 
fection  far  inland  I 

The  fly  of  these  mid  summer  days  should  be 
a  stimulus  to  real  cleanliness  and  considerate 
care  for  our  neighbor.  What  the  crowded 
tenement  suffers  we  can  imagine.  But  the 
country  house  has  its  horrors  if  the  dust  heap 
of  a  neighbor  breeds  flies.  Seaside  cottages 
are  made  intolerable  by  unneighborly  careless¬ 
ness  which  the  salt  of  ocean  cannot  cleanse. 
Considerateness  becomes  a  collossal  need  just 
now.  The  pests  of  life  are  enough  without  in¬ 
crease  or  exacerbation.  We  help  each  other 
more  by  careful  prevention  than  by  any  degree 
of  commiseration.  If  there  is  to  be  a  fly  in 
the  ointment,  we  should  all  say,  let  it  not  be 
of  my  providing.  If  the  god  of  flies  is  in  the 
ascendant  during  the  dog  days,  let  not  my 
subservience  help  or  prolong  his  malevolent 
reign.  Rather  let  me  brush  away  the  fly  of 
all  disturbance,  as  if  it  threatened  the  sleep 
of  a  child. 


THK  VOUNG  PKOPl-E  AND  THE  ASSEHBDT. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Breed  communicates  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  at  the  Presbyterian  Rally  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  response  to  what  was  done  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  enthusiastic  4,000  or  more  present,  reads 
as  follows : 

The  ten  thousand  members  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  assembled  in  Denominational  Rally 
at  the  Boston  International  Convention  of  the 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
July  11th,  A.  D.,  1895,  hereby  give  sincere  and 
explicit  expression  to  our  loyalty  to  the  be¬ 
loved  communion  within  which  we  have  our 
Church  home.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that 
in  so  doing,  we  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
8,553  societies  which  represent,  with  their 
membership  of  nearly  600,000  young  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Christians. 

We  also  very  gratefully  note  that  the 
General  Assembly,  convened  in  Pittsburgh, 
appointed  a  committe  to  consider  the  relations 
of  the  Young  People’s  Societies  to  the  Church, 
and  as  this  committee  may  wi-ih  information 
touching  Christian  Endeavor  work,  we  hereby 
authorize  the  chairman  to  appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  nine  to  gather  facts  to  submit  to  the 
Assembly’s  Committee,  and  to  cooperate  as 
far  as  may  be  desired,  in  any  service.  This 
we  do  in  confident  belief  that  the  Assembly’s 
Committee  and  the  Assemblv  will  clearly  see 
the  importance  of  giving  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  ecclesiastical  recognition. 


Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost  of  the  Marylebone 
Presbyterian  Church.  London,  has  arrived  in 
New  York.  He  will  fill  Dr.  Hall’s  pulpit  for 
a  few  Sabbaths  to  come. 


July  25. 18»5. 
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UNDER  THE  SHAl’OW  OF  WESTMINSTER 
ARRET. 

London,  July  8.  1895. 

My  dear  Mr-  Dey :  How  easy  it  seems  to  be 
transported  from  America  to  England !  It  is 
but  a  few  days  since  I  was  sitting  in  the  office 
on  Union  Square,  grinding  away  at  the  mill, 
and  now  I  am  in  the  heart  of  London,  but  a 
few  rods  from  Westminster  Abbey,  which  I 
can  enter  at  any  moment,  and  be  among  past 
generations,  as  I  stand  beside  the  monuments 
of  kings  and  queens,  of  warriors  and  states¬ 
men,  of  poets  and  historians,  and  hundreds  of 
the  mighty  dead,  who  in  peace  or  war  have 
made  the  greatness  of  England. 

As  we  sent  you  a  telegraphic  despatch  from 
Queenstown,  you  have  been  already  informed 
of  the  complete  success  of  our  Pilgrimage. 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  everything 
would  go  off  so  perfectly.  This  was  not  the 
result  of  a  happy  accident,  but  of  the  most 
careful  preparation.  Mr.  Elliot  is  a  genius  in 
organizing  such  an  expedition.  He  left  noth¬ 
ing  to  chance,  but  thought  of  everything  be¬ 
forehand,  and  prepared  for  it,  so  that  there 
was  not  a  hitch  or  a  jar  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  was  very  careful  to  invite  only  those 
who  he  thought  would  be  pleasant  travelling 
companions,  so  that  there  was  not  a  black 
sheep  on  board.  This  is  something  that  I 
never  saw  before.  Commonly  a  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  is  made  up  of  very  miscellaneous  mate¬ 
rials.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  pas¬ 
sengers  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  whom 
we  think  of  afterwards,  not  only  as  acquaint¬ 
ances,  but  as  friends.  But  with  these  are  min¬ 
gled  others  of  a  different  character,  who  are 
very  common,  and  sometimes  very  vulgar.  A 
few  such  unmannerly  creatures  may  spoil  a 
whole  voyage.  In  the  present  case  there  was 
not  one.  In  the  ten  days  that  we  were  on  the 
Berlin,  not  only  did  I  never  hear  the  slightest 
approach  to  profanity,  but  not  even  a  rude 
word!  All  seemed  to  be  full  of  the  spirit  of 
Christian  courtesy,  that  overfiowed  in  acts  of 
kindness.  To  be  sure,  it  must  be  said  that 
there  was  nothing  to  ruffle  our  tempers.  The 
sea  was  smooth  as  a  mill-pond.  We  were 
never  shaken  off  from  our  feet,  in  a  way  to 
cause  such  pain  as  might  have  excused  excla¬ 
mations  that  were  not  altogether  j’oyous.  But 
Providence  favored  us  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
the  English  Channel,  for  which  we  were  most 
grateful. 

As  our  ship’s  company  was  made  up  of  two 
bands,  they  departed  for  different  points, 
and  went  on  different  ways.  The  Presbyterian 
Pilgrimage  left  us  at  Queenstown  on  Friday 
to  go  through  Ireland,  and  then  to  cross  to 
Scotland,  from  which  it  is  to  come  down  to 
England.  But  the  Musical  Excursion  remained 
on  board  till  Saturday,  and  landed  at  South 
ampton,  where  a  train  was  waiting  to  take 
them  to  Salisbury,  the  first  place  at  which 
they  were  to  stop  on  their  round  of  the  Cathe¬ 
drals  of  England.  1  did  not  go  with  either 


but  came  straight  to  London,  where  I  am 
quite  at  home,  as  I  have  been  here  so  often 
before,  and  have  many  friends.  Here  I  shall 
await  the  return  of  the  pilgrims  from  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  after  they  have  had  their 
fill  of  London,  I  expect  to  go  with  them  to 
Paris  to  spend  a  week,  and  then  to  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Holland,  and  embark  at  Antwerp 
some  time  in  August  for  home.  Some  of  us 
may  perhaps  stay  a  week  or  two  longer,  but 
all,  I  presume,  will  turn  up  on  tbe  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  by  the  first  of  September. 

This  is  but  the  barest  outline— a  mere  dry 
skeleton — which  will  be  filled  up  with  fiesh 
and  blood  and  life  of  the  intensest  kind.  But 
do  not  expect  any  letters  from  me  during  this 
hurried  journey,  for  while  I  gather  materials 
in  abundance,  I  cannot  write  with  any  fulness 
till  I  return  home  laden  with  spoil.  Mean 
while  give  my  warmest  love  to  all  who  belong 
to  the  great  family  of  The  Evangelist,  towards 
whom  I  shall  always  feel  as  a  brother  even  to 
the  end.  Henry  M.  Field, 

Dr.  Field.  Editor  of  The  Evangelist,  being 
present,  was  invited  to  sit  with  the  London 
Presbytery  North,  at  its  session  on  Tuesday, 
July  9th.  Presbytery  had  up  an  important 
subject.  Elder  Henry  Robson  moved  his  reso¬ 
lution  for  facilitating  an  interchange  of  minis¬ 
ters,  which  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  His  proposition  set  forth  that  “whereas 
there  are  ministers  and  congregations  of  our 
Church  to  whom  a  change  of  ministers  would 
be  both  acceptable  and  beneficial,  the  Presby¬ 
tery  resolves  to  appoint  a  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  and  report.”  Mr.  Robson  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  motion  did  not  deal  with 
ministerial  inefficiency.  It  had  to  do  with 
ministers  who  were  doing  good  work,  and  yet 
might  be  doing  more  efficient  work  elsewhere. 
There  were  difficulties  to  he  overcome,  but  he 
did  not  think  they  were  insurmountable.  At 
present  all  that  remained  fora  minister  was  to 
cither  receive  a  call,  die,  or  resign.  It  was 
desirable  that  a  minister  should  be  able  to 
change  his  sphere  without  resignation  from 
all  pastoral  connection.  Other  churches  either 
had  schemes  dealing  with  the  question  or  were 
moving  in  the  matter.  Principal  Dykes  greatly 
favored  some  action  in  this  behalf.  He  said 
Mr.  Robson  could  not  have  touched  upon  a 
subject  of  greater  importance  in  the  interest 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  answer  to  a 
question.  Mr.  Robson  said  provision  might  be 
made  for  more  than  a  voluntary  exchange. 
This  London  committee  will,  it  is  understood, 
be  appointed  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  first  meeting  of  Presbytery  after  the 
holidays.  Its  action  will  be  noted  with  inter¬ 
est  on  this  side. 

Gen.  Carl  Schurz  has  been  giving  the  best 
of  advice  to  the  Germans  of  New  York— bet¬ 
ter  a  good  deal  than  they  find  in  one  or  more 
of  the  daily  papers  printed  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  Fatherland.  He  tells  them  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  act  as  though  they  were  the 
slaves  of  beer  or  the  servants  of  the  brewers 
in  the  controversy  over  the  enforcement  of  the 
excise  laws.  He  tells  them  that  they  can  “get 
along  better  without  the  opening  of  saloons  on 
Sundays,  than  without  clean  streets,  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  good  water,  good  schools,  public 
security,  effective  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
the  like,  all  the  days  of  the  week,”  as  would 
be  the  case  if  Tammany  government  were  re¬ 
stored.  “We  should  not.”  he  says  to  his 
brother  Germans,  “overlook  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  this  and  other  public  interests,  and 
especially  we  should  not  make  interests  of 
more  general  importance  dependent  on  this 
one  thing.” 


CLEHENGT  FOR  A  CRIMINAL. 

Public  sentiment  and  public  sympathy  are 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  a  confessed  murderess 
now  under  sentence  of  death.  Her  inability, 
through  poverty,  to  take  an  appeal  to  higher 
courts,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  case  as  first 
tried,  leave  the  clemency  of  Governor  Morton 
as  a  sole  recourse.  Large  numbers  of  persons 
are  interesting  themselves  in  her  behalf,  and 
petitions  are  circulated  and  efgned  by  thou¬ 
sands  urging  the  executive  power  to  interfere. 
The  natural  inference  is  that  there  are  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances,  and  that  as  one 
church  petition  states,  “the  spirit  of  the  law 
would  be  violated,  in  this  instance,  by  its  exe¬ 
cution.”  It  is  the  judgment  of  many  trained 
lawyers  that  this  is  true.  And  there  is  now  a 
general  expectation  that  the  unhappy  woman’s 
life  at  least  will  be  spared.  For  the  object  of 
law  and  the  ends  of  justice  are  better  attained 
often  by  a  reasonable  use  of  the  pardoning 
power. 

It  would  be  a  pity,  however,  to  make  this 
case  an  excuse  for  that  sort  of  sentimentality 
which  makes  a  pet  of  criminals  and  soperverls 
the  sense  of  crime.  A  spasm  of  sympathy 
sweeps  over  the  community  sometimes  as 
senseless  as  it  is  strong.  The  real  hardship  of 
many  a  case  is  never  considered,  and  so  society 
solaces  itself  for  general  indifference  by  occa¬ 
sional  outbreaks  in  behalf  of  some  particular 
person  in  whom  it  finds  something  striking  or 
picturesque.  The  real  ground  for  public  inter¬ 
ference  is  rarely  traversed  by  the  thought  of 
the  most  persistent  promoters  of  it ;  the  rigM 
reason  is  rarely  ever  sought.  It  is  a  clamor, 
an  outcry  caught  up  by  the  hearers,  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  hour,  a  thing  to  be  fought  for  like 
any  fancy  or  freak  of  desire,  and  then  to  bo 
forgotten.  Most  often  the  only  safe  dealing 
with  such  sentiment  and  outcry  is  to  let  it 
alone,  leave  it  to  cry  itself  out,  and  convict 
itself  of  fatuity.  Very  often  a  yielding  to 
public  clamor  is  defiance  of  the  best  judgment 
and  truer  sense  of  the  people.  No  graver 
wrong  against  society  can  be  done  than  by  a 
weak  enforcement  of  law  under  a  wavering 
verdict  and  uncertain  penalty.  Let  these 
things  be  always  emphasized  in  our  thoughts 
of  mercy. 

In  the  present  instance,  thoughtful  men  in¬ 
cline  to  ask  clemency  for  a  criminal.  The 
grounds  of  her  claim  are  peculiar  when  frankly 
studied.  One  that  has  apparently  great  force 
in  the  view  of  some  men  and  more  women.  Is 
the  right  of  a  woman  to  kill  her  betrayer,  a 
right,  if  admitted  to  be  such,  which  would 
call  for  a  reconstitution  of  society  on  a  basis 
such  as  novelists  have  claimed  for  the  coming 
age.  The  only  possible  excuse  for  such  a  vin¬ 
dication  of  her  honor,  is  that  it  was  executed 
in  its  defence  at  the  start,  and  not  as  a  mad 
afterthought.  And  men  admit  this  excuse  for 
crime,  and  women  instantly  urge  it,  because 
a  man  is  in  certain  cases  and  places  allowed  to 
kill,  and  not  be  killed.  This  is  rather  danger¬ 
ous  reasoning.  A  better  ground,  however,  for 
sparing  this  woman’s  life  is  the  growing  sen¬ 
timent  against  the  execution  of  capital  sen¬ 
tences  in  any  case,  which  would  be  intolerably 
hurt  by  any  hard  and  fast  line  of  duty  pre¬ 
venting  commutation  or  suspension  of  sen¬ 
tence  in  a  case  of  frenzied  murder  and  frank 
confession.  The  sin  carries  its  own  vast  pen¬ 
alty,  and  the  criminal  classes  will  see  in  the 
movement  which  pleads  for  mercy  the  meas¬ 
ureless  woe  and  its  desert  of  crime. 
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BELIEF  FROM  ABOVE. 

The  difference  between  the  believer  and  the 
rationaliet,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  be  styled,  the 
agnostic,  is  that  the  one  receives  from  above, 
while  the  other  builds  from  below.  Unbelief 
to-day  is  repeating  the  old  Babel  experiment 
of  building  up  to  a  height  which  may  be 
called  heaven.  When  there  is  no  more  tower 
under  them,  they  cease  to  soar.  Nor  will  they 
aspire  beyond  the  logical  layers  of  hard  facts. 
And  they  look  on  a  believer  as  one  who  hav¬ 
ing  climbed  to  the  pinnacles  of  the  temple  of 
known  things,  casts  himself  off  on  the  un¬ 
known,  as  Jesus  might  have  done  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Satan. 

Now  the  simple  fact  is  that  we  receive  the 
content  and  substance  of  our  faith  from 
heaven.  It  is  something  let  down  to  us  from 
above ;  it  is  a  chariot  of  fire  that  bears  us 
hence,  independent  of  earth  or  air.  There  is 
no  origination  of  fact  on  the  ground  or  under 
the  sea  which  makes  a  believer  in  Christ  the 
Redeemer,  and  heaven  our  Father’s  house,  look 
down  for  his  inspiration  or  bis  confidence ; 
there  is  no  force  in  nature  nor  in  logic  to  lift 
a  soul  up  to  Ood.  We  go  upward  from  grace 
to  grace,  from  gift  to  gift,  by  living  links  let 
down  from  Ood  to  earth  for  our  salvation. 
We  do  not  build  on  the  sand  of  study,  nor  in 
the  sea  of  struggle.  We  do  not  ascend  by 
“endeavor.”  The  whole  supreme  uplift  of 
men  is  a  deed  and  a  power  divine. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  naturalness  in 
our  supernatural  life,  a  simplicity,  a  sweet 
reasonableness  in  the  facts  of  revelation,  which 
do  not  usually  repel,  but  rather  attract  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  Heaven  does  not  fiame  upon  us 
at  a  blaze ;  Christ  does  not  break  upon  the 
world  in  effulgence,  but  is  born  into  it  in  hum¬ 
ble  state.  There  is  no  violence  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  man  to  God,  from  the  human  to  the 
superhuman.  Heaven  touc^ies  the  soul  and 
the  water  is  made  wine,  Ood  beckons  us  up¬ 
ward  and  the  way  is  provided,  our  altars  are 
laid  and  the  fire  kindles  from  no  earthly  fiame. 
So  our  belief  is  not  irrational,  while  it  is  not 
built  on  cold  reasoning.  Analogy  is  always  easy 
and  illuminating,  and  when  earth  ends  to  the 
soul  Ood  is  there  not  the  abyss. 

It  is  the  bliss  of  belief  that  it  has  no  terri¬ 
ble  tussle  with  reasons.  The  why  and  the 
wherefore  are  of  very  little  moment.  It  is  the 
child  of  Ood  who  says :  “  My  Father  is  at  the 
helm  I”  and  goes  his  way  in  peace.  You  do 
not  need  to  climb  the  heavenly  steeps  to  find 
Him,  nor  fathom  the  deeps  to  be  sure  of  Him. 
You  find  Him  in  the  way  you  go,  and  the 
world  is  changed  by  that  encounter.  The 
angel  stands  over  against  you  some  day  and 
you  have  conquered ;  the  cross  stands  like  a 
rainbow  on  your  sky  and  the  sight  eases  your 
soul  of  its  sinful  burden.  The  expression  of 
your  faith,  therefore,  is  natural  and  simple. 
You  say,  I  believe  in  Ood,  but  you  do  not 
necessarily  go  through  His  attributes.  And 
BO  through  all  the  delightful  credo  which  spans 
the  whole  realm  of  revelation  you  pass  with¬ 
out  telling  why  or  minutely  tracing  out  the 
processes.  All  these  things  are  after  thoughts 
and  attempts  to  expound  the  unexplainable. 
Creeds  have  their  uses  and  their  place.  They 
defend  the  castle  against  assaults ;  the  canons 
of  the  Church  are  missiles  of  defence,  and 
sometimes  of  offence  against  marauders;  a 
wire  fence  with  barbs  for  trespassers.  But 
faith  does  not  stand  on  them,  nor  by  reason 
of  them.  They  are  subordinate.  To  say  that 
there  is  no  fixed  belief  without  dogma,  is  to 
declare  that  the  sun  could  not  shine  without 
a  prism  to  split  up  its  rays.  To  be  forever 
saying  that  a  positive  belief  is  impossible  with¬ 
out  a  fixed  creed,  is  to  deny  that  any  have  be¬ 
lieved  before  your  creed  was  formulated,  and 
that  nobody  believes  who  does  not  accept  a 
statement  of  grounds  and  processes.  You  can 
believe  that  Ood  created  the  world.  And  you 
need  not  tell  bow  or  why.  It  may  be  to  you 
six  sun  days,  and  to  your  brother  six  secula 
of  days.  Your  belief  is  equal  and  your  safety 
is  equal.  You  believe  in  the  Bible  and  in 


heaven,  and  no  theory  of  inspiration  is  neces- 
ary,  nor  any  survey  of  the  starry  spans  need¬ 
ful.  Talk  with  your  own  soul  after  it  has  had 
the  heavenly  vision,  and  all  your  thoughts  will 
be  true  and  good.  Talk  with  your  neighbor 
who  has  also  seen  the  invisible,  and  though 
you  may  differ  in  expression,  you  are  one  in  ex¬ 
perience.  The  unity  of  faith  is  not  limited  to 
sameness  of  speech  nor  identity  of  church  lines. 


The  killing  of  a  Princeton  College  student 
and  the  wounding  of  another  by  a  quarrel¬ 
some  and  dangerous  fellow  in  that  town,  has 
been  followed  by  the  conviction  of  the  man, 
Collins,  for  murder  in  the  second  degree, 
which  carries  a  maximum  penalty  of  twenty 
years’  imprisonment.  It  seems  to  be  accepted 
as  a  just  conclusion  from  all  the  facts  as  they 
are  interpreted  by  the  law.  In  a  certain  way 
the  students  were  the  aggressors,  and  the  plea 
of  self-defence  was  made  the  most  of  at  the 
trial.  As  the  law  with  its  technical  iuterpre 
tation  stands,  the  man  who  carries  a  pistol  is 
permitted  to  use  it  to  defend  himself  from 
fists  or  fence  palings,  with  only  the  possibility 
of  a  term  in  state’s  prison  if  he  kills  unneces¬ 
sarily.  But  every  manly  feeling  revolts  at  the 
spectacle  and  the  encouragement  of  cowardly 
brutes  and  bullies  who  go  armed  and  wreak 
their  dastardly  conduct  on  a  community  of 
high-spirited  youth.  This  is  the  particular 
hardship  in  the  escape  of  the  criminal  Collins 
from  the  extreme  penalty  of  murder.  His 
character  and  his  conduct  convict  him  of  pre¬ 
meditation.  He  who  arms  himself  as  that 
brawler  did,  means  to  kill,  seeks  opportunity 
to  murder.  And  whatever  technical  protec¬ 
tion  the  law  gives  him  because  unarmed 
young  men  resented  his  bullying  threats  and 
thought  to  give  him  merited  chastisement, 
the  moral  and  humane  sentiment  of  the  whole 
country  convicts  the  killer  of  willful  murder, 
and  calls  for  protection  against  and  punishment 
for  that  class  of  criminals  which  is  here 
marked  for  deepest  reprobation,  the  cowards 
who  make  a  boast  of  their  brutality. 


Though  the  Students’  Conference  at  North- 
field  is  over  and  the  Conference  of  College 
Women  has  not  begun,  visitors  to  that  charm¬ 
ing  village  are  by  no  means  without  special 
religious  privileges.  Prof.  W.  W.  White  of 
the  Chicago  Bible  Institute  is  now  giving  a 
daily  series  of  studies  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  especially  the  Minor  Prophets  and  the 
Epistles,  and  after  the  August  Conference,  a 
second  series  of  special  meetings  will  be  held, 
August  16th  Slst,  at  which  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
Torrey  of  Chicago  and  the  Rev,  H.  W.  Webb- 
Peploe,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  will 
speak.  The  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey ’s  addresses 
will  be  on  Bible  doctrines  and  Bible  study, 
selected  from  the  following :  The  Divinity  of 
Christ,  The  Humanity  of  Christ,  The  Atone¬ 
ment,  The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Justification,  Regeneration,  Repentance,  Faith, 
Prayer,  The  Power  of  the  Bible,  How  to 
Study  the  Bible  for  the  Greatest  Profit. 


Princeton’s  Necrological  Report  for  the  last 
year,  includes  fifty-four  names  in  all,  of  ages 
ranging  from  ninety-five  to  twenty-eight. 
Fourteen  of  these  had  reached  their  eightieth 
year,  and  eleven  had  attained  the  threescore 
and  ten,  and  an  equal  number  threescore. 
The  youngest  was  a  Senior  in  the  Seminary. 
Prominence  is  given  to  the  names  of  James  Mc- 
Cosh,  Samuel  D.  Alexander  of  this  city,  and 
John  Hall  of  Trenton.  Reading  this  record  is 
like  looking  over  a  roll  of  honor.  Princeton 
men  are  proud  of  their  Alma  Mater,  and  it 
can  be  aid  of  these,  her  departed  eons  that  the 
mother  mourns  not  altogether  in  sorrow  but 
with  honest  pride,  the  translation  of  her  be¬ 
loved  children. 


IN  MEMORI-iM. 

THE  BET.  ABTHVB  BBOOK8,  D.D. 

Over  the  sea  they  bore  him. 

Silent  and  cold  and  dead; 

Oh,  eadly  we  shall  miss  him. 

Bat  tears  are  vainly  shed. 

Over  the  sea  they  bore  him. 

Mortal,  to  kindred  dust; 

Over  the  sea  they  bore  him. 

His  spirit  with  the  just. 

Labor  is  over,  finished. 

His  work  on  earth  is  done; 

His  soul  to  Go<l  ascended. 

The  crown  of  life  is  won. 

His  memory  will  linger, 

Like  perfume  on  the  air; 

And,  oh,  his  words  so  tender. 

As  visions  sweet  and  fair. 

Not  long  the  brothers  parted. 

Together  now  above; 

Both,  glorified  and  sainted. 

In  blessedness  and  love. 

Farewell,  but  not  forever, 

O  friends  so  brave  and  true; 

We  meet  beyond  the  river. 

Our  friendships  there  renew. 

F.  B.  W. 

PorOHKKEPSiE,  N.  Y.,  July  3l',  18a5. 


ABTHLtr  brooks. 

We  write  this  name  with  the  regret  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  a  sense  of  irreparable  loss.  Some¬ 
times,  in  the  fullness  of  our  city  life,  we  for¬ 
get  the  scarcity  of  men.  When  such  deaths 
surprise  us,  it  is  as  if  our  poverty  rose  up  to 
look  us  in  the  face.  The  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Incarnation  has  not  sought  for,  but 
rather  shunned  notoriety  in  all  the  years  of  his 
efficient  and  prominent  service  in  New  York. 
The  vacancy  created  by  his  early  death  can¬ 
not  be  a  public  apprehension,  but  is  no  less  a 
public  loss.  Dr.  Brooks  came  as  the  brother 
of  Phillips  Brooks  to  the  city  at  large,  and 
for  many,  his  eulogy  to  day  is  in  that  rela¬ 
tionship,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  those  who  knew 
him  best,  even  thought  of  it,  except  as  it 
might  be  thrust  upon  them.  He  was  one  of 
the  gifted  brotherhood,  but  the  gifts  and 
graces  that  adorned  his  ministry  here  were  his 
own.  He  did  not  shine  by  borrowed  light. 

There  is  something  affecting  in  the  short¬ 
ness  of  such  lives.  The  brother  who  fell  from 
the  trestle  at  Cambridge  was  the  idol  of  a 
large  circle  in  Cleveland,  though  but  a  few 
months  their  minister  and  friend  ;  Phillips  was 
a  man  of  giant  frame  and  fell  in  the  fullness 
of  his  fame  and  power ;  Arthur  was  less  robust 
than  either,  perhaps,  yet  he  spared  not  till  the 
limit  was  reached,  and  he,  too,  passed  over  to 
the  others.  Measured  by  achievement,  their 
lives  were  ail  complete.  They  had  done  what 
they  could,  and  it  was  well  and  nobly  done. 
They  rest  beneath  the  laurel  of  human  praise 
and  His  approval.  R.  A.  S. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Chicago,  expects  to  sail  on 
the  Paris  on  July  Slst,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  two  daughters.  American  friends 
will  await  them  on  the  other  side,  at  Orindel- 
wald,  Switzerland,  where  Dr.  Barrows  ex¬ 
pects  to  lecture  on  August  29th,  before  the 
Conference  of  the  Churches  shortly  to  be  in 
session  there.  His  theme  is  announced  as 
“Lessons  to  the  Churches  from  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Religions,”  a  subject  which  he  is  well 
entitled  to  treat  as  an  authority  second  to  no 
other. 

Our  Presbyterian  Pilgrims  have  returned  to 
London  from  their  trip  through  Ireland  and 
Scotland  in  the  best  of  spirits,  having  been 
everywhere  received  with  the  utmost  cordial¬ 
ity.  And  the  general  enthusiasm  was  height¬ 
ened  by  the  reception  gotten  up  in  their  honor 
by  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union  of  London  on 
Thursday  evening,  July  18th.  It  was  a  grand 
affair.  Dr.  Field  cables  concerning  it : 
“Everybody  well  and  in  such  wild  spirits  that 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  restrain  them  I”  The 
party  are  in  Paris  this  week,  and  thence  go  to 
Switzerland  and  Holland.  Our  correspondent 
elsewhere  outlines  the  progress  through  the 
North  country. 
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Studies  in  Theology.  Lectures  delivered  in 

ChicHKO  Theological  Seminary  by  the 

Rev.  James  Denny,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 

New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son. 

1895. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  lucidity  of  the  author’s  style.  He 
has  thought  clearly  and  has  expressed  himself 
plainly.  Whether  one  agrees  with  him  in  all 
points  is  another  question,  but  what  he  means 
to  say  he  says  exactly  and  unequivocally. 

The  volume  is  modestly  called  “Studies,” 
but  it  is  in  reality  a  systematic  theology  re¬ 
duced  to  reasonable  limits.  To  be  sure,  one 
could  easily  enumerate  a  number  of  topics 
upon  which  the  author  does  not  touch  which 
are  nevertheless  sweet  morsels  to  the  dog- 
matioian,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  subjects 
which  he  has  included  are  those  that  are  of 
most  vital  and  present  interest.  His  plan  is 
to  take  up  the  topics  to  be  discussed  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  emergence  in  history  and  to  show 
that  after  all  the  natural  order  was  a  logical 
order  as  well.  Christology  is  considered  un¬ 
der  two  aspects,  the  witness  of  Christ  to  him¬ 
self  and  the  apostolic  doctrine.  In  the  latter 
he  proceeds  to  “examine  the  grounds  on  which 
the  apostolic  interpretations  of  Christ’s  person 
have  been  questioned,  and  attempts  made  to  do 
justice  to  his  own  claims,  and  especially  to 
His  own  consciousness  of  what  He  was  and 
was  doing.  ”  The  succeeding  lecture  discusses 
Man  and  Sin,  man’s  relation  to  the  purpose  of 
Christ’s  coming,  his  nature  and  the  nature  of 
sin.  Under  the  head  of  the  Work  of  Christ  in 
Relation  to  Sin,  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of 
Atonement  is  treated  and  criticisms  passed 
upon  inadequate  doctrines.  The  view  pre¬ 
sented  is  the  one  plainly  conveyed  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Paul,  and  is  couched  in  these  wordh: 
“We  are  justified  for  nothing,  by  God’s  grace, 
but  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whom  God  set  forth  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  through  faith  in  His  blood,  with  a 
view  to  demonstrate  His  righteousness.” 
“Christ  in  His  exaltation”  forms  a  most  im¬ 
portant  topic;  we  live  because  He  lives.  The 
Church,  Holy  Scripture  and  Eschatology  form 
the  burden  of  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 

The^author’s  fundamental  proposition  is  that 
theology,  as  the  doctrine  of  God,  bears  rela¬ 
tions  to  all  the  things  which  go  to  make  up 
human  life,  and  that  it  involves  “a  general 
view  of  the  world  through  God.”  “It  must 
contain  the  ideas  and  the  principles  which 
enable  us  to  look  at  our  life  and  our  w’orld  as 
a  whole  and  to  take  them  into  our  religion, 
instead  of  leaving  them  outside.”  He  con¬ 
tends  that  theology  should  contain  in  its  sys¬ 
tematic  formulation  more  than  is  included  in 
revelation,  and  that  science  and  metaphysics 
are  not  to  be  excluded,  as  Ritschel  would  have 
them,  and  he  warns  his  readers  that  they 
“must  not  be  afraid  of  as  much  metaphysics 
as  is  implied  in  this  general  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.”  He  denies  that  religion  is  a  thing  ut¬ 
terly  distinct  from  metaphysics,  and  for  the 
doctrine  of  God  he  claims  a  knowledge  as  sci¬ 
entific  as  that  which  includes  the  doctrine  of 
gravitation. 

The  volume  is  a  noteworthy  one  in  regard 
to  its  outspokenness  upon  Biblical  criticism. 
We  have  space  for  only  a  couple  of  quotations, 
and  with  these  we  wilt  conclude.  “A  Chris¬ 


tian  who  knows  that  Ood  does  speak  to  the 
soul  through  the  Scriptures  ought  not  to  speak 
of  criticism  as  an  alien  or  hostile  power,  with 
which  he  may  be  compelled  against  bis  will, 
to  go  so  far,  but  which  be  must  ever  regard 
with  suspicion.”  “But  true  criticism  is  a  sci¬ 
ence,  and  will  go  its  own  length,  and  we  will 
go  along  with  it.  .  .  .  and  of  all  men  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ought  to  be  willing  to  go  any  length  with 
truth.”  After  speaking  of  the  results  at¬ 
tained  by  criticism.  Dr.  Denny  says:  “It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  are  at  this  moment  inspiring  more 
men,  speaking  to  more  men  for  Ood,  giving 
more  men  larger  and  fresher  conceptions  of 
things  divine  and  human,  than  at  any  previous 
age  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  as  a  result  of  crit¬ 
icism  the  inspiration  of  the  prophetic  books 
has  had  freer  play  and  is  working  more  pow¬ 
erfully  and  fruitfully  than  it  has  ever  done 
before.  If  there  has  been  loss,  the  gain  has 
far  outweighed  the  loss;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  plain  that  the  supposition  should  be 
granted.” 

The  Story  op  Bohemia.  By  Francis  Gregor. 
Hunt  and  Eaton.  New  York:  1895. 

This  volume  gives  a  concise  account  of  the 
chief  events  in  Bohemian  history,  being,  the 
author  tells  us,  the  only  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  English  language.  Those  who  are  anxious 
to  know  something  of  this  once  powerful  peo¬ 
ple,  and  this  once  important  State,  will  be 
glad  to  read  it.  Although  the  style  is  some¬ 
what  prolix  and  old-fashioned,  nevertheless 
the  book  contains  much  that  one  would  like 
to  know  of  the  country  that  sends  so  many 
poor  people  to  us,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  in  the  ranks  of  the  nations  which 
strove  for  intellectual  and  religious  liberty. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  family  who 
for  hundreds  of  years  furnished  rulers  to  Bo¬ 
hemia  was  founded  by  a  woman,  Libuse,  a 
lady  of  learning,  the  founder  of  the  capital, 
Prague  (729  A.  D.).  She  chose  as  husband  and 
consort  a  peasant,  Pemysl.  Their  descendants 
were  called  Pemyslides,  and  ruled  over  the 
Bohemians  for  six  hundred  years.  One  of  the 
latest  members  of  the  family.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  married  John  of  Luxembourg,  son  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  mother  of  the 
noted  Charles  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany  as  well 
as  King  of  Bohemia.  He  was  called  the 
Father  of  his  people,  and  although  a  good  son 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  founded  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Prague,  which  with  its  liberal  learn¬ 
ing,  led  the  way  of  unfettered  thought  and 
prepared  the  people  for  the  work  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation.  Among  the  teachers  was  Militc, 
who  was  the  first  man  of  note  to  try  to  rescue 
fallen  women.  Then  came  John  Hus  and  Je¬ 
rome  of  Prague  and  others  who  suffered  for 
liberty  of  thought  and  of  conscience,  paving 
the  way  for  the  Reformation. 

The  thirty  years’  war  left  its  distinct  mark 
on  the  country.  Since  then  Bohemia  has  bad 
foreign  rulers.  The  house  of  Hapsburg  has 
held  her  down  and  crippled  her.  With  few  real 
liberties  and  receiving  little  sympathy  from 
her  rulers,  Bohemia  is  still  struggling  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  under  which  the  State  was 
ruled  in  former  times.  It  deserves  liberty, 
equality  and  nationality ;  it  does  not  mean  to 
give  up  the  struggle  till  these  demands  are 
secured.  So  says  the  writer  of  this  history. 

New  York  Charities  Directory.  1895.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Charity  Organization  Soci¬ 
ety.  51.50. 

This  indispensable  volume  needs  not  to  be 
introduced  to  any  intelligent  person  in  this 
city  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  fellowmen.  It  is,  as  the  title  page  says,  a 
classified  and  descriptive  directory  to  the 
charitable  and  beneficent  societies,  institu- 
I  tions  and  churches  in  this  city,  and  any  one 


who  would  undertake  to  deal  effectively  with 
a  case  of  destitution  or  incipient  vice  with¬ 
out  its  aid  doubles  the  trouble  and  lessens  the 
efficiency  of  bis  work.  The  new  edition  (which 
is  the  sixth),  though  following  the  plan  of  the 
last  two  or  three  editions,  is  very  greatly  Im¬ 
proved  because  simplified  in  the  matter  of 
classification.  It  also  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  additional  titles,  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  new  institutions  have  been  opened, 
though  this  is  the  case,  as  because  of  the 
greater  thoroughness  of  its  researches.  It  is 
very  encouraging  to  see  how  greatly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  kindergartens  and  day  nurseries  has 
increased  since  the  last  edition  was  made  up. 
The  society  asks  for  exchanges  with  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  other  institutions. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  called  attention  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Lutheran  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  prepared  by  scholars  of  the 
Lutheran  communion,  under  the  editorship 
of  Prof.  Henry  E.  Jacobs  of  Mt.  Airy  Semi¬ 
nary,  Philadelphia.  That  volume  covered  the 
first  half  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew, 
and  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Charles  L. 
Schaeffer,  D  D. ,  formerly  professor  of  theology 
in  Capital  University  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
in  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary.  The  sec¬ 
ond  volume  covering  the  latter  part  of  Mat¬ 
thew  has  now  appeared.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  same  merits  of  lucidity  as  the  previous 
volume,  and  the  page  itself  presents  an  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance.  The  succeeding  volumes  will 
be  awaited  with  interest.  (New  York :  Chris¬ 
tian  Literature  Company.) 

A  treasure  for  “shut-ins”  and  for  those  who 
while  away  the  summer  morning  hours  by 
fancy  work,  and  for  the  old,  are  the  three  vol¬ 
umes  of  Barbour’s  Prize  Needlework  Series, 
A  Ireatise  on  Lace  Making,  Embroidery  and 
Needlework  tcith  Irish  Flax  Threads.  The  Bar¬ 
bour  Company  give  prizes  of  from  five  to  fifty 
dollars  to  those  who  send  the  best  specimens 
of  work  done  with  their  linen  threads,  and  so 
doing  they  have  greatly  stimulated  ingenuity 
and  invention  in  the  line  of  these  womanly 
arts.  A  disastrous  fire  destroyed  the  entire 
exhibit  of  prize  work  which  was  prepared  for 
the  Chicago  Exposition,  but  contributions  for 
a  fourth  series  of  prizes  are  invited. 

Dr.  Harley  T.  Stewart,  the  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  has  sent  out  a  small  half  bound  tract  in 
which  be  sets  forth  the  Truth  and  Mistakes 
about  Presbyterian  Doctrines.  There  are  seven 
fundamentals  in  which,  he  says,  our  Church 
in  common  with  nearly  the  whole  of  Christen¬ 
dom  does  believe,  and  to  each  of  these  he  gives 
a  paragraph  or  two  of  elucidation,  following 
this  with  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  errone¬ 
ously  attributed  to  us  and  which  in  the  form 
so  put  we  emphatically  do  not  believe.  The 
tract  closes  with  a  w-arm  personal  appeal. 
(Henry  H.  Bliss,  Cincinnati.  10  cents) 

Chiffon’s  Marriage,  by  Gyp,  translated  b 
Mrs.  Patebett  Martin  and  illustrated  by  H.  C. 
Edwards,  is  another  of  the  Bijou  Series  of  very 
light  literature,  of  convenient  size  and  with 
an  artistic  cover.  It  is  translated  so  well  as 
to  please  its  author,  and  that  ought  to  be 
enough.  The  slang  used  by  the  very  terrible 
young  girl  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  her  con¬ 
duct,  and  will  amuse  those  who  enjoy  that 
sort  of  thing.  (Stokes.  50  cents. ) 

Racine’s  Athalie,  the  most  celebrated  of  bis 
plays,  with  the  author’s  preface  in  French, 
contains  in  this  edition  an  introductory  essay 
on  French  prosody,  with  explanatory  and 
grammatical  notes  by  Charles  A.  Eggert,  Ph.D 
I  (Heath,  Boston.  S5  cents. ) 
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LITbRAKT  NOTES. 

2he  Biblical  Worhl  for  July  disoussea  editor¬ 
ially  the  character  of  Christ  From  the  be¬ 
ginning.  it  is  urced.  he  hss  been  misunder- 
aloml,  the  miscontreptions  of  one  period  being 
different  from  thoee  of  another,  but  altogether 
making  up  for  present  day  Christians  a 
character  far  from  the  true  one.  The  preva¬ 
lent  misuouceptions  prove  the  greater  influence 
which  He  is  exerting  upon  our  time,  and  it  is 
the  very  greatness  of  this  influence  whch 
makes  it  important  that  He  should  not  be  mis¬ 
conceived.  The  writer  shows  in  as  many  par¬ 
agraphs  that  Jesus  was  not  a  mere  civic  re¬ 
former,  nor  yet  a  social  reformer:  still  lees 
was  He  a  champion  of  any  social  class  nor 
was  He  simply  a  revivalist.  In  fact  Jesus 
cannot  be  classified,  but  experience  comple¬ 
ments  the  Oosi^tels  in  bringing  us  to  the  con 
elusion  that  He  is  the  Revelation  of  Ood.  It 
might  perhaps  have  been  added  that  He  is  the 
Revelatiun  of  man  also;  the  only  living  being 
who  has  shown  what  idea  was  in  the  mind  of 
God  when  He  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  the 
first  man  the  breath  of  life.  Other  articles 
are  the  first  of  a  series  on  Biblical  Theology, 
its  History  and  its  Mission  by  Prof.  Gilbert  of 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Quran  by  Dr.  Gustav  Weil,  a  study 
of  the  Book  of  Acts  by  Prof.  Ernest  D.  Bur¬ 
ton,  and  especially  a  luminous  exposition  of 
What  Higher  Criticism  is  Not.  by  Dr.  Milton  S 
Terry,  showing  that  Higher  Criticism  is  not 
destructive  rationalism,  that  it  is  as  old  as 
Christianity  and  practiced  in  modern  times  by 
^1  scholars  and  all  schools,  that  its  province 
is  to  find  truth  not  to  destroy  it.  that  its  prob¬ 
lems  are  to  be  settled  not  by  authority  nor  by 
epithet,  and  giving  an  illustrative  study  of  the 
date  and  authorship  of  the  last  twenty-six 
chapters  of  Isaiah. 

Messrs.  O.  C.  Heath  announce  that  they  are 
to  be  the  American  publishers  of  the  English 
monthly  periodical.  Science  Progress.  This 
periodical  has  taken  the  highest  rank,  being 
not  a  magazine  of  compiled  matter  for  popu 
lar  reading,  but  a  serial  for  scholars  who  de¬ 
sire  to  discuss  the  results  of  investigation. 
Heretofore  this  im(>ortant  matter  has  been  left 
mainly  to  the  personal  efforts  of  coteries  of 
scholars  working  in  a  given  field.  The  circu¬ 
lation  of  contributions  to  the  literature  of  sci¬ 
ence,  therefore,  has  been  limited.  It  is  the 
design  of  Science  Progress  to  enlarge  this  field. 
The  editorial  staff  consists  of  nine  associates, 
representing  the  various  departments  of  bac- 
teiiology,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  physics, 
and  general  biology,  and  all  the  contributions 
are  from  specialists. 

Lenox  and  Stockbridge  are  thought  of  now 
chiefly  for  their  social  prestige  and  fashionable 

Eiieties.  But  the  prominent  part  these  vil- 
ges  have  taken  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
country  is  shown  by  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick 
of  Stockbridge,  a  nephew  of  Catherine  Maria 
Sedgwick,  who  contributes  to  the  Midsum 
mer  Holiday  Century  (August)  a  chapter  of 
reminiscences  of  Literary  Berkshire,  bringing 
together  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  of  genial 
gossip,  never  before  printed,  about  Fanny 
Kemble,  Macready,  President  Van  Buren,  Dr. 
Channing,  Aaron  Burr,  G.  P.  R.  James, 
and  many  others  The  article  is  accompanied 
by  portraits  from  old  prints  and  daguerreo- 
types,  and  by  Harry  Fenn’s  drawings. 

Maurus  Jokai,  the  distinguished  Hungarian 
poet,  novelist,  historian  and  patriot,  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  August  number  of  The  Forum  an 
article  entitled  My  Literary  Recollections, 
which  is  practically  an  autobiography.  In  the 
same  number  appears  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  the  Opening  of  the  Goethe 
Archives  by  Professor  Eric  Schmidt,  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Goethe  Archives  for  several  years.  Among 
other  articles  is  one  bv  Mr.  A  B.  Hepburn, 
President  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of  New 
York  fully  explaining  the  operations  of  the 
Bond  Syndicate,  pointing  out  the  excellent 
results  which  have  followed  its  work. 

The  July  Babyland  has  a  charming  Fourth 
of  July  poem  by  Ella  Farman  Pratt,  which 
celebrates  the  flag  raising  of  two  patriotic 
babies.  The  Nimble  Pennies  this  month 
show  little  folks  an  easy  way  to  draw  the  lion 
The  Marching  Play  has  for  its  subject  The 
Shepherd  Do '.  These  Plays  are  especially 
designed  for  the  home  nursery  and  for  kinder 
gartens.  and  each  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
pictures  hy  L  J.  Bridgman.  (Alpha  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Boston. ) 

The  July  Little  Men  and  Women  oMns  with 
an  interesting  pictorial  account  of  The  Baby 
Ships  that  take  poor  sick  children  out  on  day 


excursions  in  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  after  including  a  number  of  bright 
stories  and  charming  pictures,  closes  with  an 
Indepeneme  Day  Song.  (Alpha  Publishing 
Company,  Boston). 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  summarized  his 
recent  notable  career  in  the  federal  service  in 
a  paper  entitled  Six  Years  of  Civil  Service  Re¬ 
form,  which  will  appear  in  Scribner's  for  Au 
gust.  It  is  full  of  the  frank  and  forcible 
speaking  for  which  the  author  is  noted. 

McClure’s  Magazine  for  August  will  be  a 
short  story  number.  Besides  a  new  Zenda 
story  by  Anthony  Hope,  and  a  new  Jungle 
story  by  Ruilyard  Kipling,  there  will  he  a  Cal¬ 
ifornia  story  by  Bret  Harte  and  a  story  of  ad¬ 
venture  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

Among  Appleton’s  summer  announcements 
are  Gustave  Flaubert  as  seen  in  His  Works  and 
Correspondence,  by  John  Charles  Traver ;  a 
valuable  biography  ;  The  Story  of  the  Plants, 
by  Grant  Allen,  in  the  Library  of  Useful 
Stories;  and  four  novels.  An  Imaginative  Man, 
by  W.  S.  Hichens,  of  which  the  scene  is  Egypt ; 
In  Old  New  England,  by  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth  ;  Mrs.  Musgrave  and  Her  Husband,  by 
Richard  Marsh,  and  In  the  Year  of  the  Jubilee 
by  George  Gissing. 

The  late  Professor  Huxley’s  work  was  first 
inaite  known  to  the  American  public  by  D. 
Appleton  and  Company  a  generation  since, 
and  the  fir  n  have  remained  the  only  author¬ 
ized  publishers  of  bis  hooks,  sustaining  close 
personal  as  well  as  business  relations  with  the 
great  scientist.  Anew  library  edition  of  Hux¬ 
ley’s  cidlejted  Essays,  in  nine  volumes,  has 
recently  been  issued  by  this  firm. 

Twenty  five  Letters  on  English  Authors,  by 
Mary  Fisher,  will  soon  be  published  by  S.  C. 
Griggs  and  Company.  The  work  treats  of 
those  eminent  writers  who  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years  have  most  influenced  the  thought 
of  the  world.  It  is  designed  to  lead  teachers, 
literary  clubs  and  the  general  reader  in  the 
study  of  English  Literature 

NEW  PUBLICA1TON8. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Sonia  Kovalevsky: 
Biography  and  Autobiography.  Translated  hy 

Louise  Von  Cossel. - The  Lyric  Poems  of  Shelley; 

Ernest  Rhys. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Her  Majesty;  Elizabeth 
Knight  Tompkins. - Master  Wilberforce;  Rita. 

T,  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  How  Tommy  Saved 
the  Bam:  James  Otis. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company:  Fleurs  de  France;  C. 
Fontaine.  _ 

PERIGDICALiS. 

For  July:  Presbyterian  Quarterly;  Magazine  of 
Art:  Bookman;  Windsor;  Quiver;  Babyland;  Lit¬ 
tle  Men  and  Women. 

A  UNIQUE  MON C*1  ENT. 

A  monument  to  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of 
the  Southern  slave  is  to  be  erected  at  Fort 
Mill,  S.  C.,  by  Capt  Samuel  E.  White.  The 
project  ie  significant.  The  only  criticism 
which  has  been  passed  upon  it  is  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Charleston  News  that  the  monu¬ 
ment  “should  not  be  the  grateful  work  of  one 
man,  but  it  should  be  built  by  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  South,  and  be  built  under  the  direct 
auspices  of  Southern  women  and  children.  ” 
A  year  or  two  ago  a  monument  was  erected  at 
Fort  Mill  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate 
soldier  who  died  for  his  country.  Italian 
sculptors  are  now  at  work  chiselling  out  a 
statue  gracefully  typical  of  the  Southern 
woman,  whose  endurance  in  suffering,  forti¬ 
tude  in  defeat,  and  patience  in  affliction  have 
made  her  immortal.  This  monument  also  will 
stand  in  the  public  square  of  Fort  Mill.  Its 
principal  figure  will  be  that  of  a  woman  in  un 
atttitue  of  expectant  supplication.  The  third 
monument  in  the  group,  comniem  ^rating  the 
fidelity  of  the  Southern  slave,  will  be  a  lofty 
shaft,  having  on  one  side  the  figure  of  a 
female  negro  nursing  with  tender  care  her 
future  lord,  on  the  other  a  male  with  some 
agricultural  implement  in  his  hand.  It  is 
suggested  that  on  the  table  of  the  monumens 
should  be  inscribed  the  words  spoken  by 
Henry  W.  Grady:  “History  has  no  parallel  to 
the  faith  kept  by  the  negro  in  the  South  cur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Often  five  hundred  negroes  to  a 
single  white  man,  and  yet  through  these 
dusky  throngs  the  women  and  children  walked 
in  safety,  and  the  unprotected  homes  rested 
in  peace.  Unmarshalled,  the  black  battalions 
moved  patiently  tu  the  field  in  the  morning 
to  feed  the  armies  their  idleness  would  have 
starved,  and  at  night  gathered  anxiously  at 
the  big  house  to  ‘hear  the  news  from  niars- 
ter,  ’  though  conscious  that  his  victory  made 
their  chains  enduring.  ” 


July  6,  1895. 

JEWANKBE  AT  EVENING. 

Moonliabt  and  c'oud'eas  sky. 

And  dewy  hubh  uf  even. 

And  memories,  like  angels  floatioR  by. 

Fair  as  tbe  forms  of  Heaven  I 

The  ligbt  and  love  of  chlldhoud  s  blessed  days 
Still  linaer  faintly  here ; 

PerfamlnR,  incense-like,  these  peaceful  ways. 
Hallowing  there  precincts  dear. 

Mountain  and  lonely  brook, 

B'  iaht  now  in  moonligbt's  glow ; 

White  fields  and  hills  and  old  grey  walls  that  Ijok 
Silveied  with  tirgln  snow  : 

Dear  ingl<  I  where  after  long  quest,  I  find 
Such  satisf  V  ing  rest 

Tranquiiit)  of  body  and  of  mind— 

Sweet  home  I  lorever  blest  I 

Shoue  or  Maine.  —Augusta  Moore. 

AT  LAKE  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Socrates  himself  could  nut  desire  a  more 
charming  haunt  for  study  and  contemplation 
than  this  rich  grove  on  the  wooded  shores  of 
Lake  Chautauqua.  Scarlet  tanagers,  thrushes, 
orioles  and  robins  flit  among  the  branches  of 
the  many  oaks  and  maples,  and  complete  the 
larger  part  of  their  duty  in  the  chorus  work, 
at  an  early  morning  hour  before  the  true 
Chautauquan  is  astir.  Wild  roses,  meadow 
rue,  buttercups,  St  Johnswort  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  clovers  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  fields 
at  pleasure.  “Willows  whiten”  along  the  lake¬ 
side  walks ;  and  as  for  the  lake  itself,  it  holds 
its  own  well,  and  compares,  to  great  advan¬ 
tage,  with  the  English  and  Scotch  lakes  which 
are  sought  by  so  manyAmericans  at  this  season, 
and  is  a  constant  delight  to  the  eye. 

The  two  seasons  just  past  have  not  been 
especially  prosperous  at  Chautauqua.  The 
World’s  Fair  and  the  hard  times  stood  in  the 
way  of  success.  But  this  year,  there  is  a  re¬ 
action  and  never  have  the  cottages  and  schools 
been  so  full.  Receipts  from  the  gate  on  Open¬ 
ing  Day,  June  29,  were  $1,200,  and  since  the 
first  day,  all  boats  and  trains  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  accessions  to  the  number  of  visitors  for 
the  season. 

Prominent  features  of  the  Assenibly  pro¬ 
gram  thus  far,  have  been  the  lectures  on 
sociology,  begun  in  connection  with  the  School 
of  Christian  Philosophy  and  continued  on 
general  principles ;  an  excellent  course  of 
Shakespearean  lectures  and  a  course  in  peda¬ 
gogy  and  psychology.  In  the  first  the  socio¬ 
logical  course.  Dr.  Austin  Abbott.  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  Rev.  George  Dana  Board  man  and 
Chancellor  McCracken  have  been  the  most 
important  names.  Dr.  Strong  in  particular, 
held  large  audiences  and  presented  much  ex¬ 
cellent  awakening  thought.  Two  of  his  most 
popular  themes  were,  “The  Church  and  the 
Movements  of  the  Times,”  and  “The  Church 
and  the  Municipal  Problem.”  Public  interest 
in  these  lines  of  thought  were  shown  by  the 
discussions  which  followed  the  lectures. 

Of  especial  interest  to  mothers  and  teachers 
has  been  the  course  of  five  lectures  by  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clarke  University  on 
Pedagogy.  At  each  lecture  of  President  Hall, 
the  audience  has  overflowed  the  natural 
boundaries  and  many  have  listened  from 
benches  placed  in  the  wood  which  surrounds 
the  well  known  “Hall  in  the  Grove.”  In  his 
lecture  on  “Pedagogical  Principles  Applied  to 
Old  Testament  Study,”  President  Hall  deplored 
many  of  the  modern  Sunday-school  methods, 
and  advocated  the  use  of  ritual  and  of  more 
natural  and  impressive  ways  of  Bible  teaching. 
His  lectures  provoked  thought  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

In  tbe  purely  literary  field,  the  choicest 
course  of  lectures  thus  far  has  been  that  given 
by  Prof.  R.  G.  Moulton  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Professor  Moulton  has  the  advan¬ 
tage,  not  enjoyed  by  some  of  his  literary 
brethren,  of  fine  oratorical  and  dramatic 
powers,  and  his  subjects,  all  but  one,  chosen 
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from  Shakespenre,  were  treated  with  great 
care  and  akill. 

But  the  important  feature  of  life  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua  in  these  earlier  summer  days  is  the 
great  convouation,  including  about  five  bun 
dred  students  and  instructors,  which  has 
gathered  here  and  has  speedily  resolved  itself 
into  classes  and  departments  for  the  course  of 
six  weeks’  study.  The  pure  fine  air  from  off 
the  great  lake  and  of  the  surrounding  woods 
and  fields,  supplies  the  best  possible  physical 
atmosphere  for  the  student.  And  the  force  of 
instructors,  who  have  come  from  such  arenas 
of  thought  as  Johus  Hopkins,  Yale,  Chicago, 
Boston  and  other  universities,  bring  with  them 
that  mental  atmosphere  which  stimulates 
thought  and  incites  growth. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  system  of 
summer  study  which  was  suggested  by  the 
development  of  the  Chautauqua  idea  of  popu 
lar,  supplementary  education,  has  assumed  a 
new  shape  and  becomes  “The  Chautauqua 
System  of  Education”  with  President  Harper 
of  Chicago  University  at  its  head.  With  this 
nomenclature  and  leadership  we  may  hope 
that  the  ultimatum  has  been  attained,  for 
changes  are  confusing  and  changes  of  name 
and  executive  oltice  have  been  too  frequent  in 
the  past  at  Chautauqua,  induced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  novelty  of  the  idea  in  process  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Under  this  general  head  are  grouped  six 
regular  schools  or  departments,  each  with  its 
own  dean  and  faculty ;  also  several  schools 
and  classes,  such  as  classes  in  cooking,  wood- 
carving,  photography  and  bicycling,  not  prop¬ 
erly  collegiate,  but  under  one  general  man¬ 
agement. 

At  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  one  may  hear 
sweet  musical  strains,  from  the  great  new 
amphitheatre,  (with  a  seating  capacity  of 
8, (MX.*),  where  Dr.  H.  R.  Palmer  of  New  York, 
dean  of  the  musical  faculty  is  training  the 
great  chorus ;  or  from  Sherwood  Hall,  down 
by  the  lake,  where  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  are  taught. 

The  plain  academic  building  known  as  “the 
college,”  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
grounds  setting  back  from  the  lake  and  com¬ 
manding  a  noble  view  of  Point  Chautauqua 
an  the  opposite  shore,  is  as  delightful  a 
scholastic  hall  as  any  in  the  country.  From 
its  arched  porches,  as  one  sits  in  the  recita¬ 
tion  room,  magic  glimpses  of  tree  top,  lake 
waves  and  flying  birds  are  to  be  enjoyed. 

At  the  Methodist, Presbyterian  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  Houses,  the  registers  are  rapidly  filling 
with  names.  The  beautiful  Presbyterian  House, 
the  gift  in  part  of  the  late  Elliott  F.  Shepard, 
is  a  favorite  place  for  social  and  religious 
gatherings.  During  the  past  week,  a  delight¬ 
ful  reception  to  the  EngHsh  department  of  the 
college  was  held  here,  with  such  guests  as 
President  Stanley  Hall,  Prof.  A.  S.  Cook,  of 
Yale,  Dr.  E.  H.  Lewis,  the  popular  new  in¬ 
structor  in  rhetoric.  Prof.  Ira  Price  of  Chicago, 
Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  Miss  Ellen  O. 
Starr  of  Hull  House,  President  W.  E.  Waters 
of  Wells  College,  Prof.  Weiduer  of  the  Rork 
Island  Theological  Seminary  and  Prof.  C.  T. 
Winchester,  also  a  new  and  popular  teacher 
in  the  English  department.  A  delightful 
feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  reading  of 
several  poems  from  the  works  of  Burns  and 
Tennyson,  t>y  Prof.  Winchester.  All  who 
listened  felt  that  a  reading  guided  by  the 
“inward  light”  of  spiritual  intelligence 
possessed  an  advantage  over  the  reading  per¬ 
formance  of  the  stage  elocutionist. 

Mr.  Edward  Marstlen,  the  Alaskan  Indian, 
is  here  and  a  number  of  ministers,  some  of 
them  missionaries,  are  in  attendance  at  the 
Bible  classes.  Every  Wednesday  evening  the 
bell  rings  out  over  the  lake  for  the  denomina¬ 
tional  prayer  meeting  and  on  Thursday  evening 
the  Christian  Endeavorers  and  the  Epworth 
Leagtie  hold  their  meetings. 

Altogether  the  season  has  begun  most  hap¬ 
pily  and  with  inviting  prospects.  H.  M.  N. 


UNION  THEOL06IC.iL  SEMINARY. 

To  THK  Editor  or  Thk  Evanobust:— 

As  an  alumnus  of  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  nearly  fifty  years’  standing,  I  am  glad 
of  her  present  position.  I  hope  the  Directors 
of  the  Seminary  will  appreciate  the  responsible 
position  which  the  providence  of  God  has 
called  the  institution  to  occupy  in  the  present 
emergency  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  in  the 
world,  and  that  “having  done  all,”  they  will 
“stand.” 

The  trials  of  the  Seminary,  though  not  “  joy¬ 
ous  fur  the  present,  but  grievous,”  will  work 
out  for  her  “a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of 
glory,”  will  benefit  her,  and  so  I  cannot,  in 
her  interest,  grieve  much  over  the  trials.  They 
will  be  her  strength  in  the  long  run. 

But  I  rejoice  especially  in  the  position  of 
Union  Seminary  as  separated,  without  fault  of 
hers,  from  Assembly  control.  The  charge 
flung  at  her,  that  she  broke  the  compact  of 
18,0,  is  absurd  in  view  of  the  facts,  but  the 
result  is  that  she  now  occupies  the  position 
which  she  has  always  sought,  as  one  of  the 
chief  schools  of  the  Scientia  Seientiarum  of  the 
world,  under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  good 
and  true  Presbyterians,  and  free  again  from 
that  chance  control  of  a  body  of  two  weeks’ 
existence  or  so  in  any  year,  to  which  she 
magnanimously  and  from  noble  motives, 
though  as  I  then  thought,  unwisely,  submit¬ 
ted  in  1870.  My  pastor.  Dr.  William  Adams 
of  the  Madison  Square  Church,  New  York, 
from  the  very  grandeur  of  his  great  soul,  pro¬ 
posed  that  surrender,  in  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  frank  spirit  of  union  which  ruled  the 
hour  and  in  furtherance  of  that  spirit.  Had 
he  known  what  some  of  us  at  that  time  feared, 
what  would  be  attempted  by  some  leaders  in 
some  chance  Assembly  of  the  Church,  by 
means  of  that  same  silken  cord  of  constraint 
which  he  so  gracefully  threw  over  the  neck  of 
Union,  I  am  sure  from  knowledge  of  the  man 
that  he  would  sooner  have  cut  off  his  right 
hand  than  have  bandied  that  cord. 

Most  fortunately,  an  Assembly  raised  under 
the  momentum  of  a  storm,  sought  to  make 
the  silken  cord  bear  a  tension  for  whic)]  it  was 
never  intended,  and  with  singular  disregard 
of  questions  of  magnanimity  and  justice, 
sundered  that  cord  of  1870.  and  let  Union 
Theological  Seminary  go  free,  with  that  free¬ 
dom  wherewith  Christ  maketh  His  people  free. 
Let  us  thank  God,  take  courage,  and  stand  I 

Our  gratulations  are  increased  greatly  in 
finding  the  happy  and  timely  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  new  doctrine  of  con¬ 
trol  of  sacred  learning  by  Convention,  is 
sought  to  be  pushed  to  its  results.  The  veto 
of  an  appointment  is  not  necessarily  confined  to 
objectionable  men  or  heretics,  but  may  be 
used  as  a  lash  to  compel  the  removal  of  a 
veteran  of  a  third  of  a  century  in  the  service 
of  the  Church.  And  already  it  is  sought  to 
serve  notice  upon  all  the  schools  of  sacred 
learning  that  “The  sheriff  with  a  monstrous 
watch  is  at  the  door,”  not  to  make  arrest 
merely  of  some  dangerous  teacher,  but  upon 
the  election  and  induction  of  any  man, 
teacher,  or  director,  without  waiting  for  the 
approval  of  the  next  Annual  Council  of  two 
weeks.  Shades  of  Henry  B.  Smith,  Thomas  H. 
Skinner,  Edward  Robinson,  and  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock  I  I  know  full  well  what  would  be 
their  view  of  this  monstrous  proposal  now 
before  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

I  believe  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch, 
that  one  Isaiah  wrote  the  whole  book,  that 
the  Scriptures  as  given  were  free  from  error. 
But  I  know  with  some  certainty  that  Moses 
did  not  write  the  whole  of  the  five  books, 
that  the  style  of  the  second  half  of  Isaiah  does 
certainly  differ  from  the  first  widely,  and  that 
the  providence  which  has  kept  the  Scriptures 
remarkably  pure  through  the  ages,  has  al¬ 


lowed  unmistakable,  though  unessential  er> 
rors  in  the  Scriptures  which  we  have  in  pos¬ 
session.  And  the  brother  who  explains  and 
holds  these  differently  from  my  opinion,  and 
still  bolds  to  Christ,  the  Head,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  shall  not  be  condemned  without  my 
protest.  And  I  will  rejoice  that  my  theologi¬ 
cal  Alma  Mater  will  continue  to  occupy  the 
exalted  position  as  a  school  of  the  prophets  in 
sacred  learning,  which  is  her  history  and  right- 
An  Aluhmds  akd  Pastor. 


LETTER  IROt  BALTIMORE. 

Quite  a  good  deal  of  merriment  was  created 
in  one  of  our  courts,  when  one  of  the  officers 
gave  his  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the 
Bible  when  it  was  needed.  He  said  he  had 
taken  it  to  bis  home  to  read,  and  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  return  it.  Some  laughed,  no  doubt, 
at  the  failure  of  his  memory  in  such  an  im¬ 
portant  matter.  Probably  he  is  an  old  man, 
whose  memory  is  better  for  remote  events 
than  for  those  which  are  near.  But  note 
laughed  at  his  reading  of  the  Bible.  He  had 
no  Bible  at  his  home,  it  is  likely,  or  he  would 
not  have  borrowed  the  one  that  belonged  to 
the  State.  Although  the  Bible  Society  is  eager 
to  sell  or  to  give  copies  of  the  Bible,  yet  the 
colporteurs  find  many  families  without  the 
Bible.  Even  so  important  an  individual  as  a 
State  official  may  be  without  a  copy  of  the 
Bible.  Indeed,  we  heard  quite  rAently  that 
a  gentleman  addressing  a  Sabbath  -  school 
called  for  a  copy  of  the  Bible  and  there  was 
none  to  be  found  I  The  scholars  had  the  les¬ 
son  leaf;  there  was  not  a  single  copy  of  the 
Bible  in  that  Sunday-school  room  I 

The  court  official  felt  at  least  a  temporary 
interest  awakened  in  the  Bible,  and  took  the 
good  Book  home  to  peruse  over  Sabbath.  We 
hope  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  on  that 
Sabbath-day  deepened  hie  interest  in  God’s 
Word,  and  that  it  was  not  lessened  or  obliter¬ 
ated  by  the  laugh  in  the  court  room. 

Our  courts  all  over  the  State  are  called  to 
try  a  good  many  cases  of  a  very  heinous  char¬ 
acter.  Several  of  their  decisions  have  not 
been  respected  of  late.  Lyncbings  have  been 
frequent.  While  some  of  those  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  this  way  have  been  colored,  others 
have  been  white.  The  last  victim  of  the  rage 
of  the  people  was  a  white  man.  He  had  been 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  girl  as  she  was 
on  her  way  to  school.  The  day  was  fixed  for 
his  execution,  but  bis  lawyers  succeeded  in 
securing  a  delay  from  the  Governor,  and  the 
people  executed  the  sentence  of  the  court. 
The  newspapers  and  a  large  number  of  our 
people  have  cried  out  against  such  proceed¬ 
ings,  but  the  perpetrators  of  such  deeds  are 
not  found,  and  of  course  no  punishment  is  in¬ 
dicted.  The  better  part  of  our  communities 
feel  that  lynching  is  subversive  of  all  law, 
and  that  it  leads  straight  to  anarchy.  These 
acts  in  different  parts  of  the  State  have  shown 
the  insecure  condition  of  most  of  our  jails, 
and  the  Governor  has  sought  to  have  a  law 
passed  that  all  prisoners  convicted  of  a  capital 
offence  shall  be  brought  to  the  penitentiary 
and  be  executed  there  In  this  case  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  calm  until  they  suspected  that  the 
guilty  man  might  escape  the  penalty  of  his 
crime ;  then  they  deluded  that  they  would  in¬ 
flict  punishment,  and  it  was  terrible.  If  the 
people  were  as  determined  to  punish  all  crime 
according  to  its  enormity  as  they  are  in  pun¬ 
ishing  the  murderer,  it  would  intimidate 
the  wrong  doer.  We  all  feel  that  a  terrible 
punishment  should  come  upon  those  who  com¬ 
mit  monstrous  crimes.  While  we  condemn  the 
men  who  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  inflict  punishment,  we  feel  that  there 
should  be  certainty  in  the  infliction  in  the  due 
process  of  law.  But  in  reference  to  lesser 
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criraea,  a  good  many  feel  that  it  makes  but 
little  difference  whether  they  are  punished  or 
not. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  this  city 
has  just  called  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lockwood  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  of  Cincinnati.  If  he  should 
accept,  he  of  course  will  renounce  the  views 
he  has  heretofore  held  in  reference  to  immer¬ 
sion  and  close  communion.  The  Presbytery 
of  Baltimore,  at  its  last  stated  meeting,  re¬ 
ceived  a  minister  who  had  been  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  church  for  several  years.  As  a  Pres¬ 
bytery  we  have  received  ministers  from  many 
Churches,  but  seldom  from  the  Baptist  Church. 
While  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  this 
city  is  not  connected  with  any  Presbytery,  it 
is  regarded  as  a  Presbyterian  church  in  its 
form  of  worship  and  in  its  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  accepts  most  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  but  has  its  own  way  of 
interpreting  some  of  its  doctrines.  It  came 
out  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  while  under 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Duncan. 
Just  after  the  war  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Leybum, 
formerly  editor  of  The  Presbyterian,  became 
minister  and  served  the  church  as  stated  sup¬ 
ply  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
church  had  prospered  so  much  that  Dr.  Ley- 
burn  was  called  as  pastor.  Some  time  before 
his  death  Dr.  Leyburn  resigned  the  active  du¬ 
ties  of  the  pastorate  and  became  pastor  emeri¬ 
tus.  Then  the  Rev.  Mr  Ball  served  the  church 
with  great  acceptance  as  pastor  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  about  two  years  ago.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Caton  of  the  Congregational  Church 
served  the  congregation  several  months  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Ball.  The  last  year  has  been 
filled  with  supplies,  most  of  whom  have  been 
from  the  Presbyterian  Cburch.  In  the  con¬ 
gregational  meeting  at  which  Dr.  Lockwood 
was  called,  the  committee  appointed  was  in¬ 
structed  “to  draw  up  a  contract  by  which  the 
pastorate  may  be  terminated  by  either  party 
on  ninety  days’  notice.”  We  have  heard  of 
some  such  action  in  reference  to  supplies,  but 
that  a  regularly  called  pastor  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  conditions  as  these  is  unprece¬ 
dented.  A  pastorate  under  such  conditions 
might  not  last  a  year  in  any  church.  The 
preacher  becomes  an  itinerant  of  the  itiner¬ 
ants.  His  tenure  of  office  is  not  that  of  a 
Methodist  minister,  who  can  stay  at  least  a 
year. 

In  days  like  these,  when,  as  one  has  said, 
“the  minister  is  idolized,  and  then  criticised, 
and  then  cauterized,”  the  preacher  may  go 
through  the  whole  process  before  the  year  has 
ended.  We  think  that  such  action  should  put 
a  man  of  independent  spirit  in  a  declining  atti¬ 
tude.  But,  say  some,  the  minister  has  the 
same  advantage.  He  can  notify  the  church 
and  be  off  in  three  months.  But  there  is  no 
equality  in  advantage.  In  accepting  a  call  a 
minister,  except  in  rare  cases,  comes  to  stay. 
He  makes  his  arrangements  accordingly.  He 
gives  his  mind  and  heart  to  the  work  he  finds 
in  his  congregation.  He  will  not  be  fit  for  the 
work  unless  he  enters  upon  it  in  this  way. 
Said  a  man  who  employs  a  great  many  men, 
“when  I  find  a  man  who  wants  to  go  to  work 
for  some  other  employer,  I  let  him  go,  for  he 
will  not  attend  to  my  work  as  he  should.” 
The  minister  above  all  others  should  have  his 
heart  in  his  work  and  do  it  with  earnestness. 
He  cannot  do  it  in  that  way  if  he  knows  that 
some  disaffected  person  may  raise  a  row,  and 
have  him  notified  that  he  should  pack  his 
goods  and  be  gone  in  ninety  days,  and  be  lacks 
foresight  to  put  himself  in  a  position  that 
might  turn  out  in  that  way.  By  the  removal 
of  the  people  from  the  vicinity  of  the  church, 
and  by  the  falling  off  of  the  finances,  for  which 
the  minister  is  in  no  way  responsible,  an  op 
portunity  is  given  for  a  disturbance  that  ends 
in  the  notification  that  a  man  is  needed  to  fill 


the  pews  and  increase  the  finances.  The  min¬ 
ister  has  to  go,  and  by  the  contract  he  has  to 
go  in  ninety  days.  But  where  is  he  to  go? 
There  is  no  other  place  into  which  he  can  step 
in  ninety  days.  Besides,  he  has  no  time  to 
look  for  a  new  home.  He  has  no  money  to 
travel  around,  for  it  takes  his  salary  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  family.  The  time  expires 
and  be  has  no  work,  and  no  money  to  meet 
the  expense  of  the  support  of  those  dependent 
upon  him.  The  perso^ial  harm  merely  in  the 
matter  of  finance,  to  speak  of  no  other  harm, 
is  very  great,  and  every  congregation  ought  to 
pray  the  good  Lord  that  they  may  never  do 
His  servants  such  harm,  rather  than  wishing 
to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  doing  this 
harm.  The  harm  to  the  congregation  is  col¬ 
lective  and  can  easily  be  borne,  but  not  so 
that  borne  by  the  worthy  minister. 

R.  H.  W. 

Highland  Park. 


DETROIT. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  and  I  am 
permitted  again  to  tread  the  well  remembered 
streets  of  this  beautiful  City  of  the  Straits, 
once  my  beautiful  hqme.  Time  has  obliterated 
many  landmarks.  Conspicuous  buildings  have 
given  place  to  more  conspicuous  sky-scrapers. 
The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  I 
was  wont  to  worship,  and  which  once  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  voices  of  Drs.  Duffield,  Sr., 
McCorkle  and  Baker,  has  given  place  to  the 
mammoth  department  store  of  one  of  the  en¬ 
terprising  merchants  of  the  city.  The  cburch 
now  worships  in  a  beautiful  modern  edifice  on 
Woodward  avenue.  The  Fort-street  church, 
situated  on  what  was  once  the  most  popular 
residence  street  of  the  city  and  whose  pulpit 
was  long  occupied  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  and 
later  by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  must,  apparently,  soon 
give  way  to  business  enterprise.  Already  the 
Union  Depot  has  taken  the  place  of  several 
residences,  one  of  them  that  of  an  old-time 
Presbyterian  elder  who  lived  upon  an  opposite 
comer.  Signs  of  doctors  and  other  occupa¬ 
tions  are  conspicuous  on  what  were  once  pala¬ 
tial  residences,  the  occupants  having  removed 
to  more  retired  residence  portions  of  the  city. 
The  Jefferson  avenue  church,  where  Dr.  Ho¬ 
garth  of  fragrant  memory,  once  ministered, 
still  holds  its  ground,  not  being  seriously 
crowded  by  business  interests  or  moved  away 
from  by  the  congregation.  There  were  also 
the  Westminster  Old  School,  one  Scotch  and 
one  United  Presbyterian  churches.  The  last 
two  came  into  organic  union  with  Detroit 
Presbytery  not  many  years  ago.  Upon  the 
consummation  of  the  Reunion  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  Old  School  and  New  School 
churches  flowed  together  as  drops  of  water. 
The  Westminster  was  the  church  to  which 
Rev.  Wm.  E.  McLaren,  now  Bishop  McLaren  of 
Chicago,  once  ministered.  Its  down -town 
church  property  was  sold  and  a  chapel,  now 
grown  into  a  commodious  church  edifice  built 
on  Woodward  avenue  almost  in  the  open  fields. 
This  is  now  in  a  thickly  populated  residence 
portion  of  the  city. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  upon  each  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Conference  appointed  by  the  two 
General  .Assemblies,  one  elder  of  this  city  had 
a  place,  viz :  Hovey  K.  Clarke  of  Westminster, 
Old  School  and  Jacob  S.  Farrand  of  the  First 
Church,  New  School.  They  had  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  large  influence.  Both  have  gone  to 
their  reward.  It  was  an  interesting  circum¬ 
stance  to  those  familiar  with  Reunion  history, 
that  Detroit  Presbytery  sent  as  one  of  its  lay 
commissioners  to  the  late  General  Assembly, 
which  commemorated  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Reunion,  Elder  Wm.  Farrand  of 
the  Westminster  Church,  a  worthy  son  of  J acob 
S.  Farrand  of  the  New  School  Committee. 
During  the  past  few  decades  the  city  has  had 


a  vigorous  growth.  By  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1860  the  population  numbered  45,619,  of  1870 
it  was  79,757,  of  1880  it  was  116,340,  of  1890  it 
was  205,876 ;  by  the  census  of  the  City  Water 
office  for  1898  it  was  258,058,  and  for  1895  it 
was  266,544.  This  rapid  growth  early  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  churches,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  the  formation  of  the  Detroit  Pres¬ 
byterian  Alliance,  which  had  largley  for  its 
object  the  extending  of  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  in  ^the  growing  portions  of  the  city. 
Through  this  instrumentality  new,  judiciously 
located  church  enterprises  were  encouraged. 
There  are  now  fourteen  Presbyterian  churches 
well  established,  besides  several  mission  sta¬ 
tions.  All  the  churches  have  pastors  but  two. 
The  Fort -street  church  is  vacant,  and  Rev.  D. 
A.  Cooper,  D.  D. ,  has  just  given  notice  of  his 
resignation  as  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Church, 
to  take  effect  later  in  the  season,  giving  his 
people  time  to  select  his  successor.  He  went 
to  this  church  in  its  need  and  leaves  it  after 
fourteen  years  service  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  with  a  fine  edifice. 

Ministerial  vacations  are  in  Oder.  One  here 
has  just  ended.  The  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Brownson, 
D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  returned 
last  week  from  a  three  months  vacation,  spent 
chiefly  across  the  water.  .  During  one  Sabbath 
of  his  absence  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev. 
F.  H.  Ralston,  D. D. ,  of  Natrona,  Pa.,  who  in 
the  opening  of  his  morning  sermon  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  commend  Biblical  investigation  and  to 
condemn  intolerance.  While  a  kird  and  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  pervaded  his  remarks,  none  who 
heard  him  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  force 
of  his  position.  On  the  following  Sabbath  I 
listened  to  the  vacation  sermon  (his  last  be¬ 
fore  leaving  for  hie  outing)  of  Rev.  J.  M. 
Patterson,  pastor  of  Westminster  Church.  Hie 
text  was  8  John  ii.  4.  Discussing  What  is 
truth?  be  said  among  other  things,  that  its 
true  place  of  manifestation  was  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  lives  of  God’s  people,  and  further  than 
that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  results  of  Biblical 
investigation— the  Bible  is  its  own  best  de¬ 
fender.  I.  H.  McC. 

Detroit,  July  15. 1895. 


KEW  INDIANA  DIQVOR  DAW. 

A  new  liquor  law,  known  as  the  Nicholson 
act,  has  just  gone  into  effect  in  Indiana.  The 
Utica  Herald  says  of  it:  It  is  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  local  option  measure  yet  estab¬ 
lished.  It  prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages,  in  not  only  a  township,  but  also 
in  any  city  ward  where  a  majority  of  the  legal 
voters  petition  against  such  sale.  There  are 
many  towns  in  the  State  where  a  decided 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  would  be  in 
favor  of  license,  but  where  the  residence  dis¬ 
tricts  would  exclude  the  saloons  if  they  could. 
The  theory  of  the  new  law  is  that  if  a  village 
of  a  few  thousand  people  can  exercise  the 
right  of  local  option,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
city  ward  with  many  thousand  inhabitants 
should  not  have  the  same  privilege. 

The  new  law  also  requires  every  saloon  to 
be  on  the  ground  floor  fronting  the  street. 
On  days  when  it  is  unlawful  to  sell,  windows 
must  be  uncurtained,  and  on  such  days  no 
one  except  the  proprietor  or  a  member  of  his 
family  can  enter  a  saloon.  It  is  provided,  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  the  room  in  which  liquor  is 
sold  must  be  separate  from  the  one  in  which 
any  other  business  is  carried  on.  There  must 
be  no  partition  in  tbe  room,  nor  must  there 
be  music  or  devices  of  any  kind  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  such  as  billiard  or  pool  tables,  slot 
machines,  etc.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
framers  of  the  law  that  saloon  keepers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  anything  to  make  drink¬ 
ing  especially  attractive,  or  to  induce  visitors 
to  stay  any  longer  than  was  necessary  to  get  a 
drink  and  pay  for  it. 

Most  of  the  saloon  keepers  are  disposed  to 
obey  the  law.  Those,  however,  who  have  been 
furnishing  games  and  music  in  connection 
with  their  liquor  business  propose  to  fight  the 
act  in  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  it  is  un¬ 
constitutional.  For  instance,  an  Indianapolis 
man  has  a  83,000  pipe  organ  as  one  of  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  his  resort,  and  he  proposes  to  keep 
it  in  use  as  an  attraction  if  the  courts  will 
permit  him  to  do  so. 
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A  FBEMCH  P8AT0B-ERNEST  DHOMBBES, 

To  revive  for  otbere  the  memory  of  our  dear 
departed  ones,  seems  to  many  a  bleeding  heart 
a  sweet  and  sacred  duty.  While  we  were  ex¬ 
pecting  that  Life  of  Dr.  McAll  which  his 
widow  has  promised  us,  another  loving  hand 
was  retracing  the  moral  features  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  sympathetic  men  of  our 
modern  French  Protestant  Church,  Pastor 
Ernest  Dhombres. 

He  was  bom  in  a  little  town  nestled  in  those 
Cevennes  mountains,  which  from  the  time  of 
the  Camisards  have  been  in  more  than  one 
sense  the  bulwarks  of  French  Protestantism. 
And  it  was  among  the  Southerners,  imagina¬ 
tive  and  passionate,  half  Spanish,  were  it  not 
for  the  strong  Huguenot  stamp,  that  Dhombres 
tasted  the  first  joys  of  his  pastoral  career. 

Some  twelve  years  later  we  find  Pastor 
Dhombres  in  Paris.  ‘*Your  talents  needed 
such  a  field  of  activity,”  said  a  former  parish¬ 
ioner  of  his. 

These  were  solemn  times,  indeed.  The 
Church  was  rent  by  struggles  between  the 
Evangelical  and  the  Rationalist  parties.  Ath- 
anase  Coquerd,  Jr.,  assistant  pastor  at  the  Ora- 
toire  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Rationalists, 
was  extremely  popular  by  reason  of  bis  fiery 
eloquence  as  a  preacher  and  of  his  amiable 
qualites  as  a  man.  But  he  had  scandalized 
all  believers  by  praising  Renan’s  Life  of  Jesus 
and  calling  the  author  his  ”  dear  and  learned 
friend.”  Could  the  members  of  the  Conseil 
Presbyteral  in  conscience  elect  him  a  second 
time?  Some  of  us  still  remember  this  memor¬ 
able  sitting,  when  the  great  Ouizot,  with  deep 
emotion,  asked  with  authority  of  M.  Coquerd  : 
“Pray,  sir,  tell  us  what  do  you  believe?”  The 
young  pastor  actually  refused  to  answer. 
Then,  as  was  to  be  supposed,  the  Counseillors 
voted  against  him.  Ernest  Dhombres  was  no 
member  of  the  Counseil,  but  he  nevertheless 
took  an  active  part  in  the  strife,  writing  and 
speaking  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  party,  but  ever  ready  to  sympathize 
with  those  parishioners  who  wept  the  loss  of 
the  pastor  they  loved  so  dearly. 

Many  indeed  were  the  afflicted  ones  Pastor 
Dhombres  had  to  comfort  during  his  ministry 
in  Paris,  but  never  were  they  so  numerous  as 
in  the  tragic  years  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  In  September.  1870,  Paris  was  besieged 
by  the  German  army  and  the  Protestants  who 
remained  in  the  famishing  city  flocked  round 
their  pastors,  looking  to  God  alone  for  help. 
Then  it  was  that  M.  Dhombres,  unmoved  by 
the  roar  of  the  Prussian  canon  ade,  gave  heart 
to  his  hearers  by  speaking  to  them  of  our  faith 
and  our  country.  But  he  did  not  preach  by 
his  sermons  only.  With  many  others,  pastors 
and  laymen,  he  went  to  the  battlefield,  some, 
times  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  bullets 
hissed,  searching  out  the  wounded  and  the 
dying.  Again,  during  the  Commune,  those 
days  still  more  sad,  when  the  Colonne  Ven- 
dome  was  overthrown  and  the  Tuilleries  went 
up  in  flames,  M.  Dhombres  spoke  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachais,  to  a 
crowd  of  two  thousand  Communards,  whose 
red  flags  were  waving  in  the  spring  breezes. 

But  these  times  are  long  past  now  and  Pas¬ 
tor  Dhombres  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  be¬ 
loved  France  once  more  a  great  nation.  And 
we  would  fain  show  him  in  the  pulpit  of  his 
church  of  St.  Esprit,  drawing  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  his  hearers,  elegant  and  blase  though 
they  were.  His  eloquence,  which  might  be 
characterized  by  the  words  of  Locardaire,  “  the 
echo  of  an  impassioned  soul,”  was  so  pictur¬ 
esque  and  unphilosophic  that  the  poor  people 
who  crowded  the  McAll  meetings  could  under¬ 
stand  him  as  well  as  the  divines  who  elected 
him  Moderator  of  the  General  Synod  of  1882. 

Above  all,  however,  we  would  like  to  dwell 
on  the  admirable  submission  of  Pastor  Dhom¬ 


bres  when  he  became  totally  blind.  “You  will 
edify  us  by  your  patience,”  truly  said  M.  Ber- 
sier,  who  a  few  days  afterwards  was  suddenly 
oalled  away.  Never  shall  we  forget  how,  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  M.  Dhombres,  grop¬ 
ing  up  the  Etoile  pulpit,  exclaimed  :  “Now  we 
understand  the  cry  of  Elisha  when  Elijah  was 
taken  from  him,  “My  father,  my  father  I  The 
chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof.  ” 

Five  years  later,  on  December  last,  M. 
Dhombres  followed  Bersier  to  the  grave.  His 
death  bed  was  his  last  pulpit,  and  not  the  least 
eloquent  or  impressive.  “How  beautiful  is 
death,”  he  exclaimed,  “Christ  called  it  Life 
eternal.”  .  Alice  Bertrand. 

THE  AMERICAN  CHFBCH. 

Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Earn  Bntler  Newcomb, 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  La  Porte, 
Ind  ,  July  7, 1805. 

“A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand,  and  a 
small  one  a  great  nation.  ” — Isaiah  (iO :  22. 

As  a  church,  we  have  just  completed  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  of  reunion  life  and  labor.  At 
such  a  time  we  may  well  be  concerned 
with  the  history  we  have  made  and  the 
future  toward  which  we  press.  We  have  little 
cause  to  blush  for  the  record.  Believing  in 
our  church  as  one  which  has  a  definite  com¬ 
mission  and  a  guiding  Providence  and  a  law 
of  development,  we  face  the  future  hopefully 
and  positively.  God  has  given  us  a  work  to 
do  and  has  promised  us  help  in  the  doing  of 
it,  we  shall  not  therefore  spend  our  time 
in  praising  the  past,  nor  will  we  fear  the  fu¬ 
ture.  With  thanks  for  our  historical  posses¬ 
sions  and  longings  for  larger  triumphs,  ween 
ter  the  new  day  undismayed. 

I  often  think  we  Presbyterians  lack  some¬ 
what  in  a  proper  family  pride.  We  too  little 
realize  what  our  history  has  been.  We  do  not 
sufficiently  value  our  own  Church  as  an  insti¬ 
tution.  We  do  not  consider  the  way  through 
which  God  led  our  worthy  forefathers, 
nor  the  magnificent  fight  which  they  made  for 
truth,  for  liberty,  for  humanity.  And  because 
we  do  not  understand  what  our  spiritual  heri¬ 
tage  has  cost,  we  are  not  always  energetic  to 
follow  up  past  conquest  by  present  achieve¬ 
ment. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  denominational  narrow¬ 
ness  nor  for  the  cultivation  of  a  petty  sectarian 
pride,  that  1  speak  of  these  things,  but  because 
I  believe  w'e  shell  be  better  Christians,  better 
laborers  in  God’s  wide  kingdom,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  something  of  the  way  we  have  thus 
far  come. 

Presbyterian  feet  were  early  on  these  shores. 
Of  the  first  twenty  thousand  immigrants  to 
New  England,  at  least  a  fifth  were  pronounced 
Presbyterians  and  the  churches  of  that  region 
were  organized  with  many  of  the  principles  of 
Presbyterianism  bedded  in  them.  Probably 
the  first  distinctly  Presbyterian  church  organ¬ 
ized  was  that  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  about 
1647,  still  in  existence.  The  names  of  Richard 
Denton  and  his  sons  are  associated  with  this 
enterprise 

But  the  name  above  every  other  name  in 
the  early  annals  of  our  Church  in  this  land, 
is  that  of  Francis  Makemie.  He  was  a  sturdy 
North  of  Ireland  man — sturdy  in  faith,  in  body, 
in  spirit.  Sent  as  a  missionary  by  the  Irish 
Presbytery  of  Laggan  in  1688,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  unreservedly  into  the  work  of  establishing 
Presbyterianism  in  this  land.  Yet  with  all 
his  denominational  enthusiasm,  “he  knew 
how  to  be  loyal  without  being  narrow.  ”  All 
the  independent  churches  looked  to  him  as 
the  champion  of  their  common  cause  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  liberty.  His  sermon  against  Corn- 
bury’s  tyranny  in  New  York,  in  1707,  has  been 
oalled  “The  first  note  sounded  for  independ¬ 
ence.”  Under  his  leadership,  chiefly,  organ¬ 
ized  Presbyterianism  began  here  with  the  for¬ 


mation  of  the  first  Presbytery  in  1706.  The 
occasion  for  this  was  the  request  of  the  church 
at  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  for  the  ordination  of 
John  Boyd,  whom  it  desired  as  its  pastor.  It 
is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  the  Synod 
of  New  Jersey,  with  delegates  from  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  other  sympathetic  bodies,  has  within 
the  past  month  held  a  memorial  celebration  of 
this  event  at  Freehold  and  in  the  “Tennent 
Church,”  where  such  spiritual  giants  as  the 
Tennents  and  Brainerd  and  Whitefield  once 
preached  so  mightily  the  Gospel  message. 
The  old  church  is  still  fragrant  with  the  odor 
of  their  sanctity. 

By  1716  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  next 
step  in  organized  Presbyterianism  and  form  the 
Synod,  with  three  Presbyteries.  At  this  time 
there  were  nineteen  ministers,  twice  as  many 
churches  and  three  thousand  members.  In 
1727  the  church  thus  organized  adojtted  as 
doctrinal  Standards  for  a  basis  of  church  life 
and  unity,  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
Catechisms.  In  1741  there  was  a  division  in 
the  Synod  on  matters  of  administration,  but 
seventeen  years  later  there  was  a  reunion. 
Both  parties  realized  that  they  bad  been  some¬ 
what  in  fault,  and  they  came  together  on  the 
basis  of  the  Confession  and  Catechisms,  which 
have  ever  formed  and  ever  must  form  the  ral¬ 
lying  point  of  separated  Presbyterians.  At 
this  time  there  were  ninety  ministers,  two 
hundred  churches  and  ten  thousand  members. 

During  these  early  formative  years  political 
and  social  disturbances  in  Europe  were  for¬ 
cing  to  America  some  of  the  choicest  men  and 
women  that  the  world  ever  knew — the  flower  of 
the  Huguenots  driven  out  of  France  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the 
Scotch,  Irish  and  English  who  fled  from  civil 
and  religious  tyranny  at  home.  Many  of  these 
were  Presbyterian  by  practice  and  preference, 
and  our  early  church  was  thus  strengthened. 
Such  men  were  not  likely  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  stirrings  of  the  new  land  for  political  free¬ 
dom,  which  came  to  birth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  triumphed  in  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  Washington  and  his  associates. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pardonable  pride  to  remem¬ 
ber  and  repeat  that  the  famous  Declaration  at 
Philadelphia,  July  4.  1776,  was  antedated  thir¬ 
teen  months  at  Mecklenburg,  N.  C.,  by  a  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  and  a  proposed  Form 
of  Government  adopted  by  Scotch-Irish  moun¬ 
taineers  in  a  Convention  of  which  nearly  every 
member  was  a  Presbyterian,  the  chairman  and 
secretary  were  Presbyterian  elders,  and  one 
of  the  most  effective  addresses  was  made  by  a 
Presbyterian  preacher. 

These  men  of  the  mountains  were  more  than 
a  year  in  advance  of  the  Philadelphia  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  Bancroft  fitly  and  truthfully  says: 
“The  first  voice  publicly  raised  in  America  to 
dissolve  all  connection  with  Great  Britain  came 
not  from  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  nor 
from  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  nor  from  the 
planters  of  Virginia,  but  from  the  Scotch  Irish 
Presbyterians.”  And  Washington  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  if  he  bad  a  single  standard 
left,  “be  would  plant  it  upon  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  making  that  his  Thermopylae,  would  rally 
around  him  the  patriots  of  the  valley  and  there 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  republic.”  It  was 
Witherspoon,  a  Presbyterian  preacher.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Princeton  College,  who  urged  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  to  immediately  make 
the  proposed  Declaration,  and  said,  when  ob¬ 
jection  was  raised  that  “the  people  were  not 
ripe  for  it,”  they  were  “not  only  ripe  for  it  but 
rotting  for  want  of  it.”  He  personally  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  the  cause  by  adding:  “Of 
property  I  have  some,  of  reputation  more ;  that 
reputation  is  staked,  that  property  is  pledged 
on  the  issue  of  this  contest.  I  would  infinitely 
rather  my  gray  hairs  descend  to  the  sepulchre 
by  the  band  of  the  executioner,  than  to  desert 
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thia  crisis  the  sacred  cause  of  my  country. " 
He  was  the  only  minister  of  the  Gospel  who 
signed  the  Declaration  that  historic  July  4th. 

It  was  another  Presbyterian  preacher,  Cald¬ 
well  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  who,  when  the 
Contiaental  soldiers  fighting  near  his  church 
had  exhausted  their  gun  wadding,  came  with 
his  arms  full  of  singing  hooks  which  contained 
the  Watts  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  as  he 
tore  them  to  pieces  for  wadding  cried,  “Give 
’em  Watts,  boys!  Give  ’em  Watts!"  Calvin- 
ism  was  the  backbone  of  the  Revolution.  We 
are  a  peaceful  folk,  but  when  we  are  predes¬ 
tined  to  fight  we  do  It  thoroughly. 

When  the  articles  of  Confederation  failed  to 
hold  the  Colonies  safely  and  prosperously  to¬ 
gether  and  a  Constitution  was  making,  With¬ 
erspoon  was  influential,  through  his  friendship 
with  Washington,  Madison  and  Hamilton,  in 
those  deliberations.  A  careful  comparison  of 
that  document  with  our  Presbyterian  Form  of 
Government,  gives  strong  support  to  the  claim 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  was  taken 
as  a  guide  for  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 

Just  at  this  time  the  growth  of  the  Church 
demanded  the  final  step  in  organization  by  the 
creation  of  the  General  Assembly.  Its  first 
meeting  was  simultaneous  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  government  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  inauguration  of  Washington,  and  the 
General  Assembly  was  the  first  religious  body 
to  recognize  and  congratulate  the  new  govern¬ 
ment,  by  an  address  to  President  Washing¬ 
ton.  presented  May  26,  1789. 

So,  Presbyterianism  has  ever  insisted  that 
civil  and  religious  liberty  were  the  God-in¬ 
tended  heritage  of  humanity.  Careful  histori¬ 
ans  have  not  failed  to  see  in  the  genius  of  Cal- 
vinistic  Pesbyterianisin  the  seeds  of  such 
freedom  from  political  and  ecclesiastical  op¬ 
pression  as  is  growing  in  the  whole  world  to¬ 
day. 

I  cannot  speak  in  detail  of  the  life  of  the 
Church  for  the  next  fifty  years.  It  was  an  era 
of  spiritual  and  material  prosperity,  though 
during  it  occurred  the  withdrawal  of  those 
who  organized  the  Cumberland  church.  Be¬ 
tween  those  who  remained  in  the  Church — all 
but  a  very  few,  as  above  indicated — there  were 
differences  of  opinion  and  practice,  chiefly  ad¬ 
ministrative,  but  partly  doctrinal.  These  dif- 
erences  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  Old  and 
New  School  in  1887.  It  is  not  profitable  here 
to  go  into  the  discussion  as  to  who  was  right 
and  who  was  wrong.  Neither  party  was  with¬ 
out  blame,  and  neither  was  entirely  without 
warrant  for  the  course  taken  But  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  neither  party  re¬ 
jected  the  Standards  of  the  Church,  the  Con¬ 
fession  and  Catechisms,  and  both  claimed  to 
be  the  inheritors  of  the  faith,  the  history,  the 
triumphs,  and  the  accumulations  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  the  preceding  periods. 
Doctrinal  differences  were,  indeed,  hotly  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  they  were  partly  responsible  for 
the  separation.  But  those  around  whose  teach¬ 
ings  the  controversy  chiefly  was  waged— Duf- 
field,  Lyman  Beecher,  Albert  Barnes— were 
adjudged  not  to  be  heretical. 

The  Civil  War  resulted  in  a  further  division 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  churches  in  the 
South.  The  continuance  of  this  division  is 
the  crowning  reproach  of  our  Presbyterianism 
to-day,  but  it  is  a  division  which  we  of  the 
North  have  sought  diligently  and  fraternally 
to  heal,  thus  far  unavailingly.  It  will  come  I 
It  must!  May  we  pray  for  it,  labor  for  it, 
and  be  present  to  see  its  day!  It  will  almost 
parallel  that  glad  day  which  our  present  quar 
ter  centennial  celebrates,  the  reunion  of  the 
Old  and  New  School  bodies. 

There  have  been  few  so  notable  events  in  the 
oociesiastical  history  of  any  country  as  that 
which  was  consummated  twenty-five  years  ago 
in  special  meeting  of  the  two  Assemblies  of 


the  reunited  Church  in  the  old  historic  Third 
Church  building  in  Pittsburg,  where  the  union 
was  effected  Nov.  12,  1869. 

I  recently  reviewed  the  incidents  of  thait 
occasion  and  will  not  repeat  the  story  here, 
though  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so  in  the  hope  to 
stir  your  hearts  with  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
our  Church,  a  new  conviction  of  its  unity  and 
mission.  I  believe  that  the  Christ  who  loved 
the  Church  and  purchased  it  with  his  own 
precious  blood,  who  prayed  for  its  unity  and 
progress  in  almost  His  last  hour  of  prayer. — I 
believe  that  the  Christ  himself  saw  somewhat 
of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  was  satisfied 
when  He  looked  down  on  that  impressive 
scene,  as  the  theretofor^e  divided*  brethren 
clasped  hands  and  mingled  tears  of  joy  before 
the  old  First  Church,  and  then  marching  up 
the  street  arm  in  arm  and  heart  to  heart,  en¬ 
tered  the  Third  Church  with  the  song : 

“  Blow  the  tiompet,  blow  1 
Tbevlally  soletun  soaad: 

L<-t  all  the  nations  know 
To  earth’s  r.-mo'est  bound, 

Tbe  Year  of  .lutiilee  baa  come !  ” 

Dr.  Jacobus  pictured  the  two  churches  as  stand 
ing  there  for  a  marriage  service.  He  called 
on  Dr.  Elliott,  who  had  been  the  Moderator  of 
the  Assembly  where  the  division  had  occurred, 
to  state  if  there  were  “any  reason,  just  and 
sufficient  why  these  parties  should  not  he  law¬ 
fully  united.”  Amid  a  profound  hush  he  an 
swered,  “I  know  of  none.”  Then  followed  the 
solemn  words,  “Whom  God  hath  joined  to 
gether  let  not  man  put  asunder.  In  the  name 
of  God.  Amen.”  And  the  echo  of  that  Amen 
which  rose  then  from  many  lips  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  thankful  hearts  has  not  ceased,  and  will 
not  cease,  to  sound  through  all  the  Church 
there  united.  Let  us  turn  to  some  significant 
figures.  In  1837,  on  the  eve  of  the  separation, 
there  were  2,140  ministers.  2,865  churches, 
220,557  members.  So  nearly  even  was  the 
line  of  divison  that  in  1889  the  Old  School  had 
1,615  ministers,  1,673  churches,  1^'6.583  mem¬ 
bers;  in  1840,  the  first  year  of  reliable  statis¬ 
tics,  the  New  School  reported  1,260  ministers, 
1.375  churches.  102,061  members.  The  united 
church  in  1870  4,238  ministers,  4,526  churches, 
446,551  members,  despite  the  withdrawal  of 
the  South.  In  1  94,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  the  figures  were  inspiringly  thus:  6,641 
ministers,  7,887  churches  (in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  reunion  had  consolidated  and  thus  re¬ 
duced  tbe  total  for  a  time),  895,997  members, 
an  increase  in  the  latter  particular  of  more 
than  100  per  cent.  The  offerings  for  benevo 
lent  work  through  the  Boards  increased  from 
$1,300,686  to  $2,600,931,  and  the  total  offerings 
of  1870  were  only  $50,000  more  than  the  sum 
recommended  for  one  Board  in  1894.  The  total 
offerings  through  the  Boards  for  the  reunion 
period  were  $47,306,426,  of  which  more  than 
one-half  was  devoted  to  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions.  For  miscellaneous  benevolences,  not 
through  the  Boards,  the  offerings  were  more 
than  $24,000,000;  for  congregational  purposes 
more  than  $192,000,000.  Thus  we  reach  a 
grand  total  of  $268,681,208,  an  average  of  $10,- 
500,000  per  year,  of  which  Dr.  Roberts  says, 
“This  is  a  financial  record  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  any  other  American  Christian 
church." 

But  tbe  chief  mission  of  a  church  is  to  de¬ 
clare  the  Gospel  everywhere,  and  to  so  declare 
it  as  to  prove  it  “the  power  of  God  unto  salva 
tion. "  Have  we  been  faithful,  and  have  we 
been  prospered?  From  1789  to  1869  there  were 
added  on  confession  of  faith  880.000,  and  from 
1870  to  1894  1,040,000,  or  more  in  that  twenty- 
five  years  than  in  the  eighty  yeark  immedi 
ately  previous.  During  the  quarter  century 
the  mission  work  has  been  prosecuted  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  courageously,  prayerfully, 
prosperously.  Tbe  country  beyond  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  practically  new  within  that  period. 


Our  Church  has  set  the  banner  of  Christ  in 
every  part  of  it,  under  the  magnificent  leader¬ 
ship,  chiefly,  of  Henry  Kendall,  whoso  equal 
in  such  work  has  seldom  been  seen  in  any 
church  of  any  time.  The  dark  continents  have 
been  entered  by  light  bearers  commissioned  by 
our  Church,  and  none  have  been  quicker  than 
Presbyterians  to  respond  to  the  command  of 
Christ  for  the  heralding  of  His  Gospel  in  every 
place  and  to  every  creature.  The  man 
wounded  and  bleeding  by  any  Jericho  road 
has  had  no  readier  or  more  helpful  friend  than 
Presbyterians.  Nineteenth  century  heroism 
has  been  exemplified  more  strongly  by  none 
than  by  the  courageous  knights  of  the  cross 
who  have  fought  under  our  blue  banner  em¬ 
blazoned  with  the  name  of  Christ,  some  of 
whom  now  wear  the  victor’s,  though  the  mar¬ 
tyr’s,  crown. 

There  is  something  in  our  doctrines,  our 
faith,  our  history,  which  makes  men  and 
women  magnificently  loyal  to  Christ,  with  a 
loving  and  reverent  fear  of  Him,  hut  makes 
them,  as  John  Knox,  fear  no  face  of  mortal 
and  take  command  from  no  less  lips  than  those 
of  God  himself. 

And  now  we  are  facing  toward  the  future, 
encouraged  by,  but  not  content  to  linger  in 
the  past.  Never  were  louder  calls  to  consecra¬ 
tion.  Never  were  graver  problems  for  solu¬ 
tion.  Never  has  the  world  needed  the  life  and 
power  of  Jesus  Christ,  “whose  we  are”  and 
whom  we  ought  to  faithfully  serve. 

We  hesitate  under  one  great  burden.  The 
financial  stress,  and  other  causes,  have  laid  on 
the  Church  a  great  load  of  debt.  The  largest 
half  of  it,  $365,000  out  of  a  total  of  $690,000, 
has  been  incurred  in  prosecuting  the  mission 
work  in  our  dear  America.  This  touches  us 
very  closely.  New,  white  fields  cry  for  reap¬ 
ers.  The  Board  must  not  only  refuse  to  enter, 
but  must  withdraw  from  fields  already  entered. 
The  story  of  this  Board  is  the  common  story. 
Young  men  who  want  to  be  ministers  are 
turned  from  the  doors  of  colleges  and  semi¬ 
naries  Those  whose  feet  are  impatient  to 
tread  the  mountains  as  messengers  of  salvation 
are  halted  by  land  and  sea. 

Veterans  of  the  cross  are  refused  a  proper 
pension  in  ago  and  weakness.  The  Freedmen 
stretch  out  hands,  vainly  pleading  to  be  fed  with 
the  bread  of  life.  All  departments  of  the  work 
of  the  kingdom  are  hindered  and  hampered  by 
our  failure-  the  failure  of  those  for  whom  Christ 
gave  His  very  life— to  redeem  our  promises  of 
loving  service  and  sacrifice  for  Him. 

A  memorial  offering  of  $1,000,000  is  proposed 
in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  this  quarter 
century  of  reunion.  Less  than  half  as  many 
church  members  twenty-five  years  ago  made  a 
thank  offering  of  more  than  seven  times 
that  sum.  What  shall  we  say  of  this  call? 
Such  an  offering  will  free  every  Board  from 
debt.  It  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  Church 
to  enter  this  new  quarter  century  with  great 
faith  and  courage. 

We  have  too  much  of  history,  of  splendid 
history,  to  falter  now.  We  cannot  he  recreant 
to  the  great  mission  laid  upon  us  by  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  Worthy 
children  of  Witherspoon  and  his  associates 
cannot  deny  the  sacrifice  when  the  altar  of 
Christ  is  empty  for  it  and  the  cause  of  our 
country  reinforces  the  call.  He  who  laid  down 
His  life  for  us  waits  to  see  what  sacrifice  we 
make  for  Him,  to-day  and  every  day.  He 
who  at  the  bidding  of  the  Father  put  devotion 
to  duty  above  every  other  thought,  waits  te 
know  what  hearing  we  will  give  to  His  com¬ 
mands  for  service. 

By  the  recollection  of  the  wonderful  past, 
through  which  the  “little  one”  has  “become  a 
thousand,”  let  the  thousand  be  not  less  dili¬ 
gent  to  follow  the  leadings  of  Christ  who  oalls 
to  larger  conquests. 


July  25.  1895. 


The  Iteligious  Press, 


The  Examiner  strongly  censures  Judge  the 
Gaynor  of  the  Brooklyn  Supreme  Court  for  ^ 
importing  his  own  intuitions  into  the  case  of 
Pol^e  Inspector  McLaughlin,  to  the  over-  ^ 
rulinK  of  two  of  his  learned  colleagues.  Our 
contemporary  takes  up  the  matter  at  some 
length,  and  concludes  thus  pithily : 

Now  comes  Senator  Hill,  his  bram  a^tingle  A. 
with  the  spirit  of  Gaynonsni,  and  in  two  pri  ti 
vate  letters  which  have  fortunately 
lished,  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  excme  co 
laws  were  enacted  with  no  view  to  a  literal  of 
Infircement,  but  solely  with  a  view  to  their  of 
enforcement  with  Discretion— the  discretion,  15 
of  course  to  rest  wiih  the  pol'ce,  who  are  to  la 
be  S  sole  judges  as  to  the  degree  of  its  ap  si 
nlicatiou.  What  this  means  we  who 

Sve?under  a  Tammany  •administration  know  hi 
onlv  too  well:  it  means  blackmail  ami  bribery,  h 
it  means  the  auspeakable  depths  of  corrup-  y 
tio“S  bare  by  the  Lexow  Committee's  in-  t 
vestigation.  It  means  that  laws  are  enacted.  C 
i?t  iS  the  interest  of  public  order,  and  as  the  a 

embodiment  ol  the  popular  “o  a 

a  basis  of  blackmail,  to  enable  the  pohce  to  a 
“out  the  screws  on.”  The  law  says  “Thou  f 
sCt  not”  in  order  that  the  police  may  say  r 
“Thou  mayest.”  Now  if  this  be  the  logic  of  s 

this  citv.  for  instance,  is  bound  to  resi^ci  t 
Mayor  Strong  or  any  one  of  Ins  officers,  hor  1 

if  the  judges  and  police  why 

cretion  in  the  application  of  the  laws,  wny  , 
have  the  people  not  the  same  privilege!!  And  . 
airain  we  are  in  the  temple  of  Anarchy.  _  ! 

Ve  are  imieed  in  a  sorry  l»bK**t’  ' 

a  hopeless  one,  if  virtue  will  show  as  inuch 

perseverance  and  muscle  as  Hill’s 

ruution  It  will  bo  noticed  that  Senator  Hill  s 
letters  are  not  lole  words  They  are  very  re¬ 
volting  immoral  letters,  but  it  is  due  to 

Jheir  writer  to  say  that  he  means  what  he 
says  and  that  if  he  finds  that  “the  Puritan  is 
in^t’he  saddle”  it  is  his  firm  intention  to  urn 
horse  him,  and  ride  the  nag  himself.  Good 
neople  look  with  tlisiuay  at  the  Senator  s  in- 
tS  horsemanship,  but  the  trouble  w  h 
the^eood  ueoole  is  tnal  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  ^eeliiig  of  dismay  and  disgust,  and  they 
are  content  if  they  find  a  dozen  other  persons 
who  are  just  as  good  as  themselves  to  share 
this  feeling  with  them,  and  talk  about  it, 
and  get  very  excited  in  their  little 
then  from  sheer  exhaustion  uS 

about  the  first  of  Novemher,  only  to  waRo  up 
»“«  .l^uon  .o  t..  "f?'” 
and  disgusted  at  the  returns.  Oh,  these  nre 
^fde  Siciansl  these  fireside  reformers  1 
Senator  bill  and  the  New  Vork  liquor  men 
have  no  better  allies. 


the  EV4NGEIiIST. 

lit.,..urel.  m«.t  «ten.lv..  •B'1 

ment  is  quite  original.  They  w no  an 
possessions.  _ _ _ 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  notes  ^h®  J 

and  progress  of  one  of  the  great  superstitions  ^ 

of  the  native  race  in  Mexico :  r 

The  Roman  hierarchy  in  ] 

^iS^Htrin coroiation^  oj  j 

Gaudaloupe.  ‘Jaloup^  a%ubiirb  of  the  City  i 

An'lTdia^n  ref^rtedjto  h^^;«‘'-Lutl!ul  i 
lady  had  ®PP®®^  The  bishop  was  incredu 
‘The  Virgin  «  in'! JtiSd 

i;iVi”ni«rorhir.E;j;. 

ninnnd  by  the  npron.  nnd  W'?,  ot 

r  rabetituted  the  f'nlM^gS 

E  &  »</.'’%fe,tetrir.nT.‘7optd 

■  i,  etiilpreBerred  'he  ,7t«  iS 

°  eZrte.  co"W "“b  „",VK'»rn“Se 

IS  elusion  as  to  the  material  i 


ten  thousand  Orangemen  held  a  ** 

which  resolutions  were  carried 
the  Dominion  Cabinet  for  ^ 

parochial  schools  on  Manitoba  ^ 

wishes  of  the  people  of  the  V*  ^ 

dared  in  their  Pre^iiier’s  answer  to  Ottawa^ 
The  resolutions  declared  that  Proteswnw 
would  offer  their  lives,  if  «®®®«'?:y’ “ 
flee  for  free  schools.  Pf®"’’" 

Manitoba,  was  thanked  for  hw  bold 
national  schools,  while  the  D«mini^on  ^me 
Minister,  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  once  Grand 
Master  of  the  Orange  order, 
in  strong  language  It  was 
mously  to  ask  Mr.  Daly,  Minister  of  the  Into 
rior  to  resign,  because  he  voted  for  separate 
schools,  thuf  acting  in  f  r®'  ‘ 
the  wishes  of  his  constituents 
At  Ottawa,  however,  the  case  has  *'®®" 
ent.  and  the  talk  is  of  compromise  ««  J^® 
means  to  avert  disaster.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
SrSg  if!  after  having  been  in  Po.^r  ®even. 
tS  years,  the  Conservative  administration 
Ottawa  should  resign..  At  «*»  ®;^®»‘®’ 
the  three  French  ministers  (who  were  so  in 
'  dignant  at  the  decision  of  the  Govern ni^ent  to 
i  defernassing  the  law  giving  again  to  the 
1  Roman*  Catholics  of  Manitoba  their  serrate 

Sffiod  systen.)  has  absolmely  refused  to  re- 

1  TurS  to  the  Cabinet.  The  other  f^® 
s  sented  to  return  only  in  the  ®7”‘ 

9  .  oncessions  by  the  Governmenk  ^n  ‘he  othCT 
t;  hand,  among  the  Conservative 
1  some  of  the  moat  prominent  ‘J® 

-  ment  supporters  are  now  declaring  ‘h®’!  “ 
cl  tention  to  oppose  remedial  leinslation.  H  i® 

-  wpected  that  the  Dominion  Pa'-»'«‘7®’?‘ 

a  fer  ■.rjubi-rra 

,  ,r^  dLlaring  tb«t.  ia  'b'  "f  ;l'»olutlon. 

:  .'birZn  .’ber-iw  ao.  .b-'  ,»«■ 

n  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protes 

",  watt.  bo.  .1.0  b...e.a  'b?  5 

IV  and  English  speaking  parties.  .  ^'’®*®’*  . 

I  change  in  the*^  Ministry  the  change  must  be 
le  in  the  Constitution  itself. 


The  Expository  Times,  edited  by  the  Rev,  b, 
James  Hastings.  M.A  .  and  published  monthly  u 
hy  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  holds  a  high  ^ 
rank  among  biblical  reviews,  and,  so  far  as  ^ 
we  have  observed,  is  without  special  bias  in  q 
favor  of  any  particular  school  of  ^ 

The  following  notice  of  the  last  work  of  Pro  .  ^ 

Bri/gs.  which  we  find  in  its  July  number,  is  • 

hence  all  the  more  notable,  and  in  favorable  j 
eontrast  to  the  grudging  and  deprecatory  t 
comments  of  some  of  our  Church  contempo-  ^ 

raries  here  at  home :  . 

As  Dr  Briggs’  work  proceeds,  one  comes  to  , 
realisrthe  grandeur  of  its  conception,  and  the  , 
IbilRy  wJ^b  which  it  is  wrought  out.  Our 
idea  of  the  Messiah  was  a  limited  on^  We 
should  have  considered  one  volume  suffici^t 

iVtbarii  'is  a° l^g“tVmato''■te^mfand^“^^^^ 
io  e“r*  thTwtole**?eUgiUf . J “daism 

!,l«  .b.  ..d  .11  .b.  r...  >. 

‘BTtbUto’tbJSH.  th.  .br« 

v:  'ri.h^„rsvx:l  w’k'r  ra 

L".”  “'“S  .B.w':  >.uT»(  .be  M.»l.b  o.  .b. 

times  But  then  we  have  been  content ! 
f  i!^  thM  tUle  drop,  and  in  dealing  with  apos- 
Sl  c  teachh  g  ^l!«ved  that  we  had  passed  into 
tone  teacnii  g  Thus  the  Messiah  of  the 

^nLw  And  it  is  wonderfully  rich 

inxS®G®*‘  theological  Pf®®®®‘j7®”®®“- 

m  exege  Briggs  study  of  the  Mes- 

■  ^b.  b  j-i.d..  o.  .b. 


The  Outlook  glances  at  the  School  contro-  is  i 

J.V.  °  Mbb  <?om  M.,n.ob.  .,  tb.  ...r™  - 

center,  has  now  involved  all  Canada. 

the  Svsten,  of  separate  schools  was 

in®force  in  Manitoba,  and  has  b 

1890  Then,  not  only  because  of  the 

"uSS.S'i  b»b>.c  .cb-l.  w.re^  y 

'  ir„r“br  .w..v.d  M  lb.  court  i 

c'lrrtad  b>  tb.  Dominion  » 
Suoreme  Court,  which  reversed  the  Manitoba 

:  HEiHT.’'b'K:7Siin‘sr.'.‘&d*rrt  > 

•  ThrOovernor  in -Council,  as.  according  w 

k*S°&.bjy„b.d,rt 

I  “?ri«bfo‘  .L  Ko.,...n.o,Eom.»C..bm 

at  fC‘cil”"when  the  latter  dignitary  tmik  the 

2:  r  T&'T'MS'ord~^^^  ' 

M  |i;i."d‘i:V«r'ln...-.d.  Munitob..  •brt.ujh 
he  Ser  Prime  Minister.  -""''""V®*!  "w 
s»*!  *  oXg'' to”the“  g?ea"t 

,'b-,  s“%K‘.’nJ?;.s?yr.grb"s.-o5  .te. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  protests  as  * 

In  the  Jiilv  Review  of  Reviews,  in  a  kindly 

«rt"cle  on  anti  Semitism  in  Vienna  the  remark 

is  added  that  “New  York,  too, 
ifnder  the  pecuniary  dominance  of  the 
Israel  ”  There  could  be  no  moie  popular  yet 
flagrant  untruth.  The  fa  t  is.  the  B-ying  as 

rich  a.  'f“  "l/n'rrf'Tbi  OnU 

have  possessed.  The  moros  oi 

I  or.ciu''4r 

L?ento\roi' p^Snt’s]  a^ra. 

prominent  in  that  line  as  ‘^e  J®'f®  n4„es 

'  or  the  penitentiary.  _ _ 


The  Indepencent  remarks  on  a  matter  of 

i?s£?s:rsKH 

repeated  decree  "J,  ‘j'une?  iH.'  and 

r  nM”  Kr.'ny"i?  '£ 

K'„g'r,Si'g:rr^Dd 
itr  -Hi-™  jaij 

J®  '"“‘’JewTve  ^'he 

:  Jha" 'Th'rdepsion  is  ?h"e  “tV.Hibr- 

,  be  reversed.  U  *“  ”®*  ?"®  ° ,  n.atter  of  mere 
"  Thrd^’rww”  made  againsMhe 

the  American  hierarchy  ana  p  ^;,thoUo 

!  formerly 

E,  defeated  Cahenslyites. 
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SITNDAT,  AUGUST  4,  1896. 

INTRODUCTION  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION. 
Israel  at  the  Border  of  Canaan. 


Ezod.  zxxii.-zxxiv.  ;  Nutn.  x.  29-xiv.  45. 

This  Lesson,  which  reviews  the  story  of  Israel 
from  the  Covenant  at  Sinai  till  their  arrival  on 
the  border  of  the  promised  land,  forms  a  fit¬ 
ting  introduction  to  our  International  Lesson, 
patting  the  latter  in  its  proper  historical  set¬ 
ting  and  permitting  us  to  pass  in  brief  review 
some  of  the  events  of  this  period  not  included 
in  the  International  Series.  The  period  under 
review  begins  with  the  time  after  the  giving 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  (Exod.  xx.)  and 
the  ratifying  of  the  Covenant  by  a  marvellous 
interview  of  not  only  Moses  but  Aaron,  his 
two  elder  sons,  and  seventy  of  the  elders,  with 
the  God  of  Israel  (xxiv.  1-12).  At  the  close 
of  that  interview  Moses  was  called  up  into  the 
more  immediate  presence  of  God  (vss.  12  18) ; 
and  it  was  during  bis  absence  of  forty  days 
that  the  children  of  Israel  committed  that 
great  sin  which  formed  the  subject  of  one  of 
our  lessons,  making  a  golden  calf  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  God  who  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Israel.  We  know  of  the  displeasure 
of  Jehovah  at  this  sin,  of  His  proposition  to 
exterminate  all  Israel  and  make  Moses  the 
father  of  a  great  nation,  of  the  disinterested 
intercession  of  Moses  in  their  behalf,  and  of 
God’s  forgiveness  of  Israel  and  postponement 
(xxxii.  84)  of  their  punishment. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  sin  of  Israel 
that  Jehovah  refused  to  go  up  to  Canaan  with 
this  people,  but  sent  instead  His  angel  to  go 
before  them  (verse  84) ;  and  it  was  no  doubt 
because  of  the  intense  grief  and  sense  of  help¬ 
lessness  which  this  announcement  gave  to 
Moses  that  we  find  him  in  the  next  chapter 
(xxxiii.  12-28)  imploring  God  to  go  with  them 
and  beseeching  Him  to  show  him  His  glory. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  glory  but  the  goodness 
of  Jehovah  that  was  manifested  to  Moses  on 
this  wonderful  occasion  (verse  19  compare 
xxxiv.  5-7) :  the  glory  of  God  no  man  might 
see  and  live.  After  this  Moses  received  new 
tables  of  stone  containing  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  (vs. 29)  and  shortly  after  he  set  the  people 
to  work  under  the  leadership  of  two  gifted 
men  (xxxv.  80-85)  to  make  the  tabernacle  and 
its  furniture.  This  task  occupied  them  until 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  (xl.  17), 
when  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  and  the  service 
of  God  instituted. 

Passing  over  now  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  in 
which  we  found  the  Lesson  of  the  sin  of  Na- 
dab  and  Abihu,  but  which  is  mainly  occupied 
with  what  we  called  the  Levitical  lawa,  we 
find  (Num.  1.)  Jehovah  commanding  a  census 
of  the  people.  It  has  been  conjectured  with 
great  probability  from  verse  2.  that  this  cen 
BUS  was  taken  “according  to  the  classification 
adopted  at  Jethro’s  suggestion  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  viz:  in  thousands, 
hundreds,  fifties  and  tens.  ”  This  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  work.  Only  the  men  of  war 
were  numbered  (vs.  8)  and  the  Levites  were 
excluded  (vs.  47).  The  number  of  fighting  men 


(vs.  46)  offers  considerable  difficulty  in  view  of 
the  cowardice  of  the  people  in  the  Lesson  we 
are  to  study  to  day.  If  the  number  has  been 
correctly  preserved,  they  were  ten  times  as 
strong  an  army  as  the  allied  forces  at  Water 
loo :  but  it  is  probable,  here  as  in  many  other 
perplexing  instances,  that  the  numbers  have 
not  been  correctly  preserved. 

The  next  nine  chapters  contain  regulations 
for  the  arrangements  of  the  camp,  laws  for  the 
priesthood  and  Levitical  service,  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  priestly  blessing  (vi.  24-26),  and  an  ac¬ 
count  (vii.)  of  the  offerings  of  the  heads  of 
the  tribes  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 
Here  again  we  are  in  difficulty;  how  could  a 
fugitive  people  who  carried  their  dough  bound 
up  in  their  outer  robes  upon  their  backs 
(Exod.  xii.  84),  come  into  possession  of  the 
enormous  treasure  of  Num.  vii.  85,  86?  Espe¬ 
cially  since  the  making  of  the  golden  calf 
(Exod.  xxxii.  2,  8)  and  the  previous  offer¬ 
ings  for  the  building  of  the  tabernacle 
(xxxiv.  21-29)  must  have  exhausted  the 
gifts  with  which  the  Egyptians  hastened 
their  (xii.  86)  departure.  The  question  is 
asked  not  to  point  out  difficulties,  but  to  show 
that  the  theory  of  a  later  authorship  of  the 
“priestly”  passages,  giving  an  idealized  pic¬ 
ture,  is  the  easiest  as  well  as  most  reasonable 
way  of  accounting  for  what  otherwise  is  very 
perplexing  A  few  chapters  of  laws  follow, 
(Num.  viii. -X.  28)  and  then  comes  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  our  last  Lesson,  the  invitation  of 
Hobab  to  join  the  people  of  Israel,  and  his 
willingness  to  do  so  because  he  can  be  of  use. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  superficial  reader 
what  we  are  told  immediately  after  this  inci¬ 
dent  (xi.  1),  that  the  people  complained;  but 
when  we  consider  the  difficulties  of  this  long 
desert  march  and  compare  them  with  our  own 
lot,  we  see  that  if  their  complaining  was  sin¬ 
ful  our  peevish  frettings  and  fault-findings  are 
incomparably  more  so.  We  think  it  marvel¬ 
lous  that  they  should  have  wearied  of  the 
manna  (4-9)  and  longed  for  meat ;  but  we 
should  certainly  weary  of  so  monotonous  a  diet. 
The  psalmist  long  after  called  it  angels’ 
food  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  25)  but  to  these  desert 
travellers  it  was  merely  a  sickly  sweet  paste. 
As  once  before  in  their  history  (Exod. 
xvi.  8)  their  weariness  of  this  food  made  them 
homesick  for  Egypt,  and  now  this  homesick 
longing  developed  into  a  sort  of  hysteria,  even 
the  men  bewailing  their  lot  with  tears  (Num. 
xi.  10). 

How  terrible  a  strain  all  this  was  to  Moses 
we  see  from  what  follows.  The  hysteria 
seems  to  have  attacked  even  him  he  lost  heart 
and  hope  and  patience.  He  overrated  his  own 
importance  (vs.  14)  and  petulantly  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  the  whole  undertaking.  How 
deeply  God  sympathized  with  his  suffering 
servant,  how  fully  He  appreciated  the  trials 
of  the  way,  we  see  in  the  patience  with  which 
He  meets  his  wailings.  No  punishment  fol¬ 
lows  this  fit  of  petulance,  but  only  an  object 
lesson  that  Moses  is  not  alone  in  possessing 
the  spirit  of  God  ;  that  there  are  seventy' men 
(vss.  16,  17,  24,  25).  yes  more  than  seventy  (s. 
26)  who  could  receive  the  same  marvellous 
gift.  And  then,  Moses’  burdens  lightened,  the 
cries  of  the  people  are  stilled  by  a  gift  of  fiesh 
A  strong  southeast  wind  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  26) 
brought  an  innumerable  fiock  of  quails  to  the 
camp,  easily  captured  after  the  fatigue  of  their 
flight  (Num.  xi.  81,  82).  And  so  the  people 
had  their  desire ;  but  with  it  a  stern  lesson  of 
the  discipline  of  God  at  their  murmurings 
against  His  providence.  Many  of  them  died 
and  were  buried  in  that  place  (vs.  88,  84). 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Miriam  and 
Aaron  were  overtaken  with  jealousy  of  the 
position  and  spiritual  privileges  of  Moses.  The 
answer  to  their  evil  speaking  (xii.  1,  2),  was 


a  terrible  one.  Miriam  became  a  leper  (vs.  10) 
and  Aaron  was  fain  to  beg  Moses  to  intercede 
for  her  (vss.  11,  12).  This  he  did,  and  the 
curse  was  removed ;  and  after  a  seven  days’ 
halt  for  Miriam’s  purification,  the  great  mul¬ 
titude  journeyed  to  the  borders  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  land.  Here  they  sent  forth  spies  (xiii. ) 
whose  report,  with  two  exceptions,  was  so  un¬ 
favorable  that  the  Israelites  refused  to  enter 
the  land.  This  passage  in  their  history  we  shall 
study  at  length  for  our  International  Lesson. 
We  conclude  this  introductory  study  by  saying 
that  the  faithlessness  of  Israel  brought  upon 
them  the  sentence  that  they  must  wander  in 
the  wilderness  until  all  that  generation  should 
be  dead  except  the  two  who  brought  a  hopeful 
report  (xiv.  26-89).  On  receiving  this  sentence 
the  people  rashly  reversed  their  decision,  and 
against  the  warnings  of  Moses  determined  to 
enter  the  land,  with  the  result  that  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  Amalekites  and  Canuanites 
and  utterly  discomfited  (xiv.  40-45). 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Report  of  the  Spies. 

Num.  xiii.  17-20,  28  88. 

Golden  Text.— The  Lord  is  with  us;  fear 
them  not. — Num.  xiv.  9. 

The  preceding  chapter  closes  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Israelites  pitched  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Paran.  In  verse  26  of  our  Lesson  we 
are  told  that  the  spies  brought  back  the  report 
to  Moses  to  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  ; 
but  in  other  places  where  Kadesh  is  men¬ 
tioned  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  wilderness  of 
Zin.  The  matter  does  not  seem  perplexing  to 
those  who  know  nothing  of  geography,  but  to 
those  who  do  it  has  for  generations  been  full 
of  difficulty,  for  Kadesh  appears  to  bo  the  key 
to  the  wanderings  of  Israel  and  no  sure  trace 
of  Kadesh  could  be  found.  Dean  Stanley, 
who  very  thoroughly  explored  the  Sinaiatic 
peninsula  and  Palestine,  felt  convinced  that 
Josephus  and  Jerome  and  many  Talmudists 
and  Christian  writers  were  right  in  identify¬ 
ing  Kadesh  with  Petra,  the  famous  rock  city 
of  Rocky  Arabia ;  but  if  this  is  correct  the 
difficulties  are  almost  hopeless,  for  Petra  is 
east  of  the  mountains  of  Seir  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  Israelites  had  reached  that 
point  at  this  time.  About  fifty  years  ago  the 
Rev.  J.  Rowland's  found  a  beautiful  oasis,  Ain 
Kadis,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Beersheba, 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  place,  but  the  site 
was  again  lost  until  1881,  when  Dr.  Trumbull 
rediscovered  it,  and  by  a  monograph  which  he 
wrote  about  it,  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
neariy  all  scholars  that  this  is  the  true  site  of 
Kadesh.  Students  may  therefore  look  for  it 
upon  the  map  about  half  way  between  the 
region  marked  Wilderness  of  Paran  and  Beer¬ 
sheba,  on  the  edge  of  the  district  generally 
put  down  as  the  Wilderness  of  Zin. 

Our  Lesson  passage  (including  the  three 
omitted  verses,  21  28)  is  evidently  one  of  these 
compound  narratives  spoken  of  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  our  last  Lesson  and  of  which  that 
Lesson  was  an  illustration.  Thus  we  are  told 
in  verses  17,  22,  28,  that  the  spies  went  a  little 
beyond  Hebron,  to  the  valley  of  Eshchol,  which 
is  near  that  city,  or  about  a  hundred  miles.  But 
verse  21  says  that  they  went  to  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
Leontes,  between  the  southern  ranges  of  Leb¬ 
anon  and  Anti  Lebanon,  or  at  least  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away.  Again  in  verse  80  only  Caleb 
encourages  the  people  and  so  in  xiv.  24;  but 
verses  8,  16  of  this  chapter  xiii.  mention 
Joshua  as  among  the  twelve  spies  and  in  the 
next  chapter  (xiv.  6,  7)  we  are  told  that  he 
as  well  as  Caleb  brought  a  good  report.  There 
is  nothing  perplexing  in  these  statements  when 
we  know  that  they  are  parts  of  two  different 
narratives.  It  is  indeed  more  than  possible 
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that  the  twelve  spies  divided  into  parties  and 
that  one  party  went  farther  than  the  other. 

The  first  verse  of  our  Lesson  (xiii.  17)  says 
that  Moses  told  them  to  go  aouthrmrd,  but  we 
know  that  Canaan  was  not  south  of  the  wil¬ 
derness.  The  Hebrew  is  toward  the  Negeb,  that 
is,  the  hill  country  of  southern  Palestine,  which 
in  the  days  when  Israel  was  settled  in  Pales¬ 
tine  was  used  as  the  equivalent  for  south.  To 
those  whose  lives  had  been  spent  in  Egypt  or 
the  wilderness,  Negeb  ward  must  have  meant 
northward,  just  as  going  to  Georgia  is  going 
North  to  people  in  Florida,  though  Northern 
people  say  of  going  to  Georgia  that  they  are 
going  South.  Evidently  this  verse  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  was  written  in  Palestine 

In  our  Lesson  Moses  appears  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  spying  out  of  the  land  ;  but  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy  (i.  22)  he  tells  the  Israelites 
that  this  was  their  own  proposition.  Both 
are  easy  to  accept :  the  propositon  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  adopted  by  Moses  as  a  wise  one 
(vs.  23.) 

The  “children  of  Anak,”  the  “long  necked 
men”  whom  they  found  in  Hebron  and  perhaps 
elsewhere  in  the  south  country,  were  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  very  ancient  race.  To  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  who  were  probably  then  as  now  a  small 
limbed  people,  short  of  stature,  they  seemed 
gigantic,  just  as  the  “gigantic  Gauls”  seemed 
to  the  slight  Italian  race  of  Rome.  There 
was  nothing  in  their  size  nor  in  their  numbers 
to  terrify  the  Israelites  so  long  as  they  realized 
what  manner  of  God  was  theirs  and  that  Je¬ 
hovah  purposed  to  give  them  this  land.  But 
faithlessness  and  fear  went  together  in  the 
case  of  Israel  just  as  it  does  in  our  own.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  and  reformers  and  heart-whole  Chris¬ 
tians  everywhere  dare  undertake  apparently 
hopeless  enterprises,  because  they  believe  that 
God  will  give  them  all  needed  strength. 

It  is  the  part  of  faithless  people  to  magnify 
obstacles  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to 
hear  these  spies  naming  over  the  various  tribes 
whom  they  found  in  Palest  ine.  The  Canaan - 
ites  or  Phoenecians  were  Lowlanders,  living 
in  the  maritime  plain  ;  the  Amorites  or  High¬ 
landers  lived  in  the  central  and  southern  hills. 
The  most  ancient  and  warlike  race  was  the 
Hittites,  who  were  very  powerful  in  the  earli¬ 
est  dawn  of  history  (Gen.  x.  15,  xv.  20.  etc  ) 
The  Jebusites  were  a  clan  of  the  Amorite 
mountaineers;  the  Amalekites  were  a  very 
ancient  race  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  of  roving  tent- 
dwellers,  with  whom  Israel  had  already  come 
in  conflict  tExod.  xvii.  8  16).  All  these  na¬ 
tions  we  now  learn  from  archaeology  were  now 
in  a  weakened  condition  through  recent  con¬ 
quests  by  Egypt  and  the  subsequent  de¬ 
cay  of  Egyptian  power;  it  was  a  propi¬ 
tious  time  for  Israel  to  attack  them  if  they 
had  but  known  it,  or  rather  if  they  had  but 
believed  that  God,  having  led  them  thus  far, 
would  surely  carry  them  through.  They  lost 
everything  through  lack  of  faith,  and  so  be¬ 
came  a  warning  to  us,  instead  of  an  example, 
as  so  many  of  their  forefathers  were. 


A  RECORD  OF  RAKE  USErUENESS.  • 

The  celebration,  July  15th,  of  the  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversiry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Gallaiidet  of  New  York,  by  their 
many  friends,  recalled  the  long  and  faithful 
service  performed  by  the  Gallaudets,  father 
and  son  in  behalf  of  those  born  without  the 
power  of  speech  or  hearing.  The  eider  Gal- 
laudet  founded  in  1817,  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
the  first  school  in  this  country  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  deaf  mutes  He  married  one  of  his 
pupils.  The  son  in  1848  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  in  New  York 
City,  and  two  years  later  also  married  a  pupil. 
After  teaching  for  fifteen  years  Dr.  Gallaudet 
felt  called  to  higher  duty  and  founded  the 
St.  Ann’s  Free  Church  where  hundreds  of 
these  unfortunates  were  baptized,  confirmed, 
and  instructed.  In  1892  he  resigned  the  ac¬ 
tive  rectorship  in  order  to  engage  in  broader 
mission  work.  Meantime,  however,  he  had 
founded  the  Gallaudet  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes 
in  Poughkeepsie — for  those  who  are  aged  and 
infirm— and  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf  Mutes. 
He  is  now  seventy-three  years  old,  but  still 
full  of  zeal  and  usefulness. 
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AN  OUTING  TO  BEOOMFIEED. 

The  summer  is  now  upon  us.  The  pavements 
are  hot,  the  air  in  the  poorer  quarters  is 
stifling,  unhealthy,  enervating.  These  poor 
people  do  need  a  taste  of  good  country  air, 
the  sight  of  green  trees,  and  the  odor  of  the 
fields.  Appreciating  this,  the  ladies  of  the 
circle  of  King’s  Daughters  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey, 
invited  some  of  our  poor  to  spend  the  day 
with  them.  The  beauty  of  the  invitation  was 
that  it  was  not  for  children  alone,  but  that 
mothers  were  invited  with  their  children. 
And  so  bright  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
July  9th  a  party  of  twenty  mothers  and  forty- 
six  children  left  their  cheerless,  noisy,  dusty 
surroundings  for  the  day’s  outing. 

And  Huch  an  outing !  When  they  first 
reached  Bloomfield  they  had  a  light  luncheon, 
but  by  and-bye  came  the  dinner.  Ah,  the 
dinner!  Such  milk!  As  one  woman  said, 
“We  even  saw  the  cows.”  And  the  coffee! 
“There’s  no  chicory  in  this,”  said  another. 
The  boys  were  taken  out  rowing,  the  babies 
cared  for  by  the  ladies,  and  all  drank  in  God’s 
pure  air  with  genuine  relish.  They  returned 
in  the  evening,  the  children  with  many  good 
things  stowed  away  in  their  pockets,  and  the 
women  with  lighter  hearts.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  many  came  into  our  headquarters  to  tell 
of  the  wonders  of  the  expedition.  One  woman, 
whose  baby  had  been  much  petted  and  fon¬ 
dled,  said:  “My  baby  woke  up  this  morning 
for  the  first  time  laughing.” 

Often  in  asking  aid  I  am  met  with  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  one  gets  no  gratitude,  one’s  work 
is  not  appreciated,  and  the  more  one  does,  the 
more  one  may  do.  It  is  not  so  where  we  work. 
We  do  not  believe  in  simply  supporting  the 
poor,  making  them  feel  their  dependence,  and 
showing  them  no  way  out  of  it.  Our  aim  is 
to  show  them  how  to  help  themselves,  to 
find  them  work,  to  keep  them  well,  and  to 
give  them  the  little  taste  of  recreation  that  is 
as  necessary  as  bread  and  butter.  And  in¬ 
deed  they  are  grateful.  Let  me  tell  of  one 
woman  who,  after  some  months  at  a  hospital, 
came  to  us  with  a  little,  worn  straw  hat  She 
said  her  boy  was  in  an  institution  where  his 
clothes  were  provided,  and  she  wanted  to 
give  us  the  hat  to  give  to  some  needy  boy. 
“You’ve  been  good  to  me,”  she  said,  “and  I 
am  glad  I  can  do  this  for  you.” 

Another  came,  saying  she  was  not  going  to 
rent  a  room  she  had  for  a  month  or  two,  and 
if  we  found  any  homeless  girl  she  would  be 
glad  to  take  her  in. 

These  are  women  we  have  helped.  Have 
we  done  good?  Are  they  grateful?  are  they 
better? 

We  are  young  as  yet.  but  we  want  to  grow. 
We  see  very  much  to  be  done,  but,  alas,  we 
have  so  little  to  do  with.  Ever  so  little  is  a 
help,  and  if  one  can  spare  that  little,  surely 
there  is  no  place  where  it  will  tell  as  it  does 
in  this  tenement-house  district  We  are  work¬ 
ing  hard.  Come  one  and  all  and  help  us. 
Many  of  the  more  fortunate  who  may  sip  ices 
on  vine-covered  verandas  during  this  uncom¬ 
fortably  warm  weather,  know  nothing  of  the 
state  of  New  York’s  poor.  Come  closer, 
friends,  and  look  well  into  this  matter. 

We  have  a  very  sad  case  now.  A  young 
girl  who  was  phenomenally  bright,  through 


an  injury  to  her  head  has  lost  her  reason 
It  is  thought  that  an  operation  will  bring 
about  an  absolute  cure.  Must  she,  for  the 
lack  of  money,  be  doomed  to  a  life  of  dark¬ 
ness?  Will  npt  some  one  come  forward  and 
help  us  here? 

The  summer  work  calls  for  much  that  we 
have  not,  and  we  ask  our  readers’  aid  if  they 
can  give  but  very  little.  If  not  money,  books, 
clothes,  flowers  or  food,  anything  is  accepta¬ 
ble,  And  we  should  be  very  happy  to  have 
you  come  and  see  our  work,  take  an  interest 
in  it,  and  join  your  efforts  with  ours. 

Cbcisttan 

Enbcavor. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 


Heaven. 

July  29.  A  place  of  joy.  Psalm  16 : 1-11. 

90.  A  place  of  Kloiy.  John  17:20  26. 

31.  A  place  of  Judgment.  2  Corinthians  6 : 1- 10. 
Aug.  1.  A  place  of  ireMom.  Romans  8 : 14-21. 

2.  A  place  of  rest.  Hehress  4 : 1-11. 

3.  A  place  of  service.  Revelation  7 : 13-17. 

4.  Topic-  Our  promised  land,  and  bow  to  reach 

it.  Revelation  21 : 1-7.  ^27. 

To  the  Hebrews  who  came  out  of  the  level 
country  of  Egypt,  where  beyond  the  narrow 
strip  of  the  Nile  valley  the  eye  saw  only  a 
sandy  waste,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Canaan, 
with  their  greenness  and  variety,  and  with 
fruits  and  flowers  everywhere,  presented  a 
“fair  and  happy  land,”  fulfilling  to  them  the 
promise  of  Jehovah.  Moses,  as  he  was  about 
to  die,  was  taken  up  on  Pisgah’s  height, 
where  he  could  see  the 

“  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood, 

AU  dressed  in  living  green.” 

Our  promised  land  is  heaven,  and  our  Jor¬ 
dan  is  death,  and  even  now  “our  citizenship 
is  in  heaven”  through  the  hope  we  have  in 
our  leader,  greater  than  Moses,  who  is  gone 
to  prepare  a  place  for  us,  and  will  come  again 
to  receive  us  unto  Himself. 

The  Bible  does  not  tell  us  what  heaven  is, 
because  it  cannot.  As  God  cannot  reveal 
Himself  to  us  beyond  that  in  Him  which  is 
within  our  own  experience,  so  He  cannot  re¬ 
veal  to  us  more  of  the  manner  and  place  of 
His  existence.  Imagination  which  can  mul¬ 
tiply  and  magnify  the  seen  and  felt  into  that 
which  is  eternal  and  glorified  cannot  in  its 
utmost  stretch  give  us  anything  more  than 
the  shadow  of  the  heavenly.  Blessedness  is 
greater  in  its  abiding  satisfaction  than  the 
fullness  of  earthly  happiness.  Every  beautiful 
and  good  and  glorious  thing  of  nature  and 
earth  is  used  by  comparison  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  what  heaven  is  like.  The  standpoint, 
however,  of  the  Bible  comparisons,  is  that  of  a 
Jew,  living  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  To 
the  Jew  Jerusalem  was  the  center  in  which 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  nation  gathered. 
There  was  no  other  such  place  on  the  earth. 
She  was  the  city  of  Jehovah,  their  God. 
What  then  could  be  more  attractive  than 
heaven  as  a  holy  city,  a  city  clean  and  pure, 
without  anything  to  offend  sight  or  any  other 
sense ;  a  neto  Jerusalem,  laid  out  and  builded 
by  God  himself,  and  coming  down  beautiful 
from  His  hand  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus¬ 
band?  This  is  the  city  of  God.  And  He  made 
it  for  His  own  habitation  with  man,  where 
they  shall  dwell  together  in  the  blessed  rela¬ 
tion  and  fellowship  of  divine  and  human  com¬ 
munion  as  in  a  renewed  and  restored  Eden. 
God’s  presence  answers  every  question  and 
satisfies  every  longing. 

This  heavenly  city,  while  it  has  everything 
that  is  good  of  earth,  has  nothing  of  its  evil. 
To  be  in  God’s  immediate  presence  and  to 
have  fellowship  with  Him  must  be  the  high¬ 
est  privilege  and  greatest  blessing  of  spiritual 
existence.  To  belong  to  Him,  to  be  His  in 
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the  sense  that  He  delights  in  and  loves  us.  is 
assurance  of  all  fullness  of  blessing.  By  Ooc^s 
own  act  every  tear  shall  be  wiped  away  from 
every  eye.  There  shall  be  no  more  sorrow, 
nor  sighing,  nor  pain,  no  sick  and  weary  bod 
ies,  no  nights  of  restless  suffering,  no  fretting 
cares  and  heavy  troubles,  no  overburdening 
griefs,  no  heart  break.  Nor  shall  there  be 
any  more  death.  All  that  sin  has  done  shall 
be  forgiven  and  rectified  and  forgotten,  and 
no  more  shall  the  soul  be  in  bondage  for  fear 
of  death.  Eternal  life  is  the  portion  of  those 
who  dwell  with  Ood,  and  they  go  no  more 
out  forever  Paradise  is  regained.  There  Ood 
■itteth  on  the  throne,  and  this  is  the  glory  of 
the  city,  and  the  pledge  of  its  security,  and 
its  citizens  serve  in  love.  Access  is  given  its 
inhabitants  to  the  fountain  of  water  of  life, 
which  is  a  figure  for  an  unfailing  supply  of 
spiritual  blessing.  And  only  those  who  dwell 
in  love  shall  enter  there.  That  which  has 
been  defiled  with  earthly  sin  and  unpurified 
shall  be  shut  out  forever  from  its  portals. 

The  description  of  the  city  which  follows  is 
a  vision.  The  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem, 
is  seen  from  a  great  anil  high  mountain, 
where  her  divine  splendor  appears,  and  a  full 
view  is  had  of  her  walls  great  and  high,  her 
twelve  gates,  her  beautiful  situation. her  streets 
of  pure  gold,  her  foundations  resplendent  with 
precious  stones,  and  hergatesof  pearl.  Theglory 
of  Jerusalem  below  was  the  temple,  whither  the 
tribes  went  up  to  worship;  and  the  glory  of 
the  temple  was  the  holy  of  holies,  whither  the 
high  priest  entered  once  a  year  into  the  she- 
kinah,  the  dwelling  place  of  Jehovah  on  earth. 

But  this  city  had  no  temple,  for  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  himself  and  the  Lamb  were 
seen  face  to  face,  and  were  its  temple  There 
was  no  need  of  ritual,  or  sacrifice,  or  even  of 
prayer;  worship  had  no  externals  or  priest, 
for  God  was  known  and  worshipped  and  served 
directly  and  immediatel5  and  personally  in 
constant  communion.  And  there  was  no  night 
nor  darkness  there,  but  one  unbroken,  eternal 
day.  The  Lamh,  God’s  Son  and  man’s  Re¬ 
deemer.  was  the  light  and  glory  of  it.  His 
splendor  was  brighter  than  the  noonday  sun. 
And  the  nations  of  earth  r^-joi-  e  in  this  light, 
and  their  glory  is  added  to  increase  His  splendor. 

Thus  every  beautiful  and  glorious  thing  that 
can  be  pictured  to  the  eye  and  which  is  seen 
in  this  world  is  here  set  before  the  imagina 
tion  to  represent  the  city  of  God.  But  as  we 
from  this  mount  of  vision  try  to  see  and  pic¬ 
ture  its  glory,  it  eludes  us.  and  we  are  only 
dazzled,  as  when  we  try  to  look  into  the  noon 
day  sun,  and  exclaim  beautiful!  glorious!  and 
can  tell  no  more. 

And  this  must  be  so.  for  the  externals  are 
nothing  compared  with  Him  who  is  on  the 
throne.  His  presence  makes  heaven,  and  gives 
to  it  its  glory.  The  brightness  of  its  splendor 
is  not  material,  but  spiritual.  Its  heavenli- 
ness  is  its  holiness,  and  its  holiness  is  the 
essence  of  the  divine  being  and  character. 
Christ  as  Redeemer  is  the  center  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  system.  It  is  this  which  gives  Him  uni¬ 
versal  glory.  For  this  the  nations  fall  down 
before  Him  and  give  Him  their  glory.  But 
for  His  coming  earth  had  dwelt  in  spiritual 
darkness.  Ho  revealed  God’s  love  and  mercy, 
which  was  the  truth  and  the  life  for  man. 
and  this  truth  and  life  brought  man  pardon 
and  peace  and  hope  and  salvation ;  and  these 
were  also  through  His  offering  of  Himself  as 
the  Redeemer.  So  that  He  became  the  way 
and  the  truth  and  the  life.  All  the  redeemed 
of  the  nations  ent-er  heaven  only  through  Him. 
To  see  Him  will  be  the  one  thing  to  delight 
in  all  the  universe  of  God,  and  to  be  with 
Him  the  one  privilege  of  eternal  existence, 
and  to  be  like  Him  the  one  glory  of  saved 
spirits  He  will  be  temple  and  shekinah  and 
Jerusalem  and  promised  land  in  One.  To  be¬ 
hold  Him  will  be  to  have  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God.  And  such 
light  shall  give  ever  increasingly  glorious 
knowledge,  which  shall  fill  and  satisfy  and 
yet  develop  mind,  affections,  and  all  spiritual 
being  and  powers  in  eternal  growth  and  fru 
ition.  And  they  who  live  eternally  in  His 
presence  and  fellowship  must  have  His  name 
on  their  foreheads.  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
nothing  that  defileth  or  worketh  abomination 
or  maketh  a  lie  can  enter  in  There  can  be 
nothing  one  shall  not  delight  to  see,  no  one 
whom  one  cannot  fellowship,  no  one  whom 
one  cannot  trust ;  but  all  are  one.  and  one  in 
Christ,  written  in  His  books  as  His  own  re 
deemed  and  beloved,  for  whom  He  purchased, 
and  to  whom  He  gives  and  is.  life.  Free  from 
sin  eternally  and  established  forever  in  holi 
ness,  they  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise 
of  God  and  grow  into  His  knowledge  and  like¬ 
ness,  ever  blessed  in  His  service.  ^ 


Cbilbrcn’s  department. 

JACK’8  WHEEL  SONG. 

I  have  a  fine  new  )>icycle, 

And  HS I  ri  ie  alonif. 

The  shtning  wbe<-l8  that  turn  so  swift, 

Sibg  low  to  me  this  song: 

“  C  trefnlly  and  watchfully 
Mast  our  rider  go. 

Keeping  in  the  one  true  way. 

Teaching  others  so ; 

Failin  '  not,  nor  turning 
Where  temptatione  lesul. 

Helping  some  one  ever)  day. 

Happy  boy,  indeed  I  ” 

Mast  V.  Fcllke. 


THE  LITTLE  MAYWEED. 

I  am  naugiit  hut  a  little  mayweed. 

By  the  dusty  road  I  grow; 

And  the  praple  whopass  o'erlook  me, 

I  am  so  small  and  low. 

But  Q»d  in  bis  night  and  glory, 

Rich  np  in  the  heaven  so  lilne. 

He  sees  the  lit  le  m  tyweeil. 

And  gives  it  both  sun  und  dew. 

So  child,  whoio  the  dear  Lord’s  wisdom, 

Has  pisced  in  a  humble  cot— 

Toiling  n  common  raiment, 

O’erloukeo  in  \our  weary  lot. 

Grieve  not.  though  men  pass  hy  yon ! 

God  -ees  von,  and  knows  your  load. 

And  be  sees  the  little  mayweed, 

Thst  grows  liy  tue  dusty  road. 

J  PLIA  Anna  Woncorr,  in  Song  Blossom. 

A  LITTLE  OLD  WOMAN. 

Upon  the  street  correr  in  silence  there  stood, 

A  little  I  Id  woman,  in  -loak  a  o  in  hood. 

Her  hands  were  encasen  in  muff  of  pure  white,  [quite; 
From  her  neck  hune  a  tippet  wb'cb  touched  the  ground 
And  s'le  was  so  short  and  so  queer  and  so  small, 

I  had  never  seen  anytlilug  like  it  at  all. 

And  so  I  crossed  over  the  better  to  see 
Who  OP  ear'h  this  little  old  wori'an  could  be; 

And  when  I  got  there  she  up'-aid  did  look. 

And  so  great  wismy  mirth  that  with  laughter  I  shook 
Her  eyes  were  of  blue,  aud  her  hair  was  of  gold, 

And  she  was  Just  going  on  three  years  old. 

— »'andard  Junior. 


FIVE  LITTLE  HIGH  HOLES. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

“Do  tell  us  a  story,  grandpa;  please  do," 
said  Clifiord.  “It  rains  so  hard  that  we  can’t 
have  any  fun  out  of  doors.  ” 

“O  do,  please  do,"  spoke  two  other  boys 
who  were  sitting  in  the  farm-house,  mentally 
asking  themselves,  “What  shall  we  do  now?" 

“I  don’t  know  as  I  can  think  of  any  story 
just  now,”  replied  grandpa;  “but  let  us  ad¬ 
journ  from  the  house  to  the  west  barn.  There 
is  more  to  interest  boys  in  the  barn  than  there 
is  in  the  house  on  a  rainy  summer  morning.” 

The  haymow  was  only  half  filled  with  hay, 
and  soon  grandpa  and  his  three  grandsons  were 
sitting  there.  All  at  once  Clifford  spied  a 
swallow’s  nest  up  in  the  rafters,  and  pulling 
out  the  pitchfork,  which  was  stuck  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  mow  he  raised  it  and  was  just  going 
to  pull  down  the  nest  when  his  grandpa  caught 
bold  of  bis  arm. 

“Stop,  stop,  Clifford!  Do  you  know  what 
you  are  about  doing?  You  are  going  to  break 
up  a  happy  home.  The  swallows  have  built 
their  nests  in  this  old  barn  year  after  year, 
and  no  one  has  ever  disturbed  them.  When  I 
am  mowing  in  the  field  and  come  near  a  ground 
bird’s  nest,  I  leave  the  grass  around  it.  The 
cries  of  the  mother  bird  when  she  thinks  her 
darling  little  birds  are  in  danger,  go  right  to 
my  heart.  That  reminds  me  of  a  story  to  tell 
you.  I  was  wondering  what  it  would  be,  for 
I  couldn’t  seem  to  think  of  a  thing  of  interest. 

“When  I  was  a  boy  there  was  a  ‘high  holes’ 
nest  in  a  large  tree  that  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  this  bam.  We  had  to  cut  it  down  a  few 
years  ago,  when  we  built  the  new  milk-house. 
I’m  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  about  it,  for  I 
always  feel  guilty  whenever  I  think  of  what  I 


did,  and  that  is  quite  often,  for  I  can  never 
forget  it.  It  was  haying  time  and  we  were 
ail  hurrying  with  the  work.  I  had  been  ‘rak¬ 
ing  after,*  as  we  called  it.  all  the  morning, 
raking  up  the  ‘leavings’  which  had  not  been 
pitched  up  on  the  load.  It  was  a  hot,  long 
July  forenoon  and  it  was  hard  work  ‘raking 
after,’  but  it  was  considered  a  boy’s  work. 
After  I  finished  my  dinner  I  went  up  in  the 
loft  and  lay  down  on  the  hay  in  front  of  the 
window  where  that  tree  was.  I  usually  took 
my  noonings  there,  for  it  was  cool  and  quiet. 
Usually  I  took  a  nap,  and  if  I  slept  too  long 
my  father  would  rap  on  the  barn  fioor  with 
the  end  of  his  pitchfork  handle.  But  that 
noon  I  did  not  go  to  sleep.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  if  I  had.  Boys  don't  get  into  mis¬ 
chief  when  they  are  asleep  My  attention  was 
called  to  a  nest  in  the  dead  limb  of  the  tree 
where  a  mother  was  feeding  her  young  ones. 
The  ‘high  holes’  build  their  nests  in  dead 
limbs,  because  when  the  wood  is  decayed  they 
can  bore  out  the  bole  much  more  easily  for 
their  nests.  I  was  ve  y  much  interested  in 
watching  the  mother  bringing  the  food  and 
dropping  it  into  the  little  birds’  wide  open 
mouths.  I  was  quite  sure  I  could  feed  them 
just  so  myself,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  get  those  little  fellows  and  put 
them  in  a  cage  and  bring  them  up  hy  hand. 

I  was  going  to  climb  the  tree  and  take  them 
then,  but  I  remembered  I  had  no  place  to  put 
them,  so  I  got  up  and  found  an  old  soap  box 
in  the  loft.  I  began  to  stretch  some  wire  over 
it  when  I  heard  my  father  pounding  on  the 
floor  with  his  pitchfork  handle. 

“I  went  down  the  ladder  anil  took  my  rake 
and  went  off  to  the  hay  field.  There  was  a 
neighbor’s  boy,  Tom  Flynn,  there  to  help  me 
that  afternoon,  as  my  father  was  afraid  that 
a  storio  was  brewing  and  he  had  a  number  of 
hay  loads  out  which  must  be  got  in.  I  kept 
thinking  of  the  birds  and  what  a  sight  I  would 
have  to  show  to  the  boys  when  1  got  them 
trained,  as  I  proposed  doing.  Several  times  I 
was  on  the  point  of  telling  Tom  Flynn  of  my 
find,  but  I  didn’t. 

“When  farmers  have  a  lot  of  hay  down  and 
are  afraid  it  will  get  wet,  if  it  is  left  out.  they 
have  to  woik  quite  late  to  secure  it,  and  that 
is  what  we  had  to  do.  I  remember  my  mother 
sent  iny  sister  out  with  a  basket  of  lunch  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon ;  my,  how  good  it 
tasted.  Bread  and  butter,  pickles,  hunks  «f 
gingerbread,  cheese  and  pieces  of  berry  pie. 

I  tell  you  these  things,  because  you  aru  city 
boys  and  don’t  know  about  haying  times.  It 
was  dark  when  we  got  through  getting  the 
hay  in,  but  there  was  a  full  moon  which  came 
out  after  we  finished  supper.  I  went  up  in 
the  mow  and  stretched  the  rest  of  the  wire 
over  the  box.  Then  I  climbed  up  in  the  tree, 
reached  out  my  hand  and  frightened  the 
mother  bird  off,  reached  down  into  the  hole 
and  took  out  five  little  ‘high  holes,'  one  after 
the  other,  and  put  them  in  the  corner  of  my 
hat. 

“There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the 
sound  of  the  crying  of  these  birds.  The  mother 
and  the  little  onus  set  up  such  a  plaintive 
screaming  that  I  almost  felt  persuaded  to  put 
them  hack  in  their  home  again.  But  I  said  to 
myself,  ‘These  birds  are  almost  grown ;  in  a 
few  days  they  will  fiy  away  where  their 
mother  can’t  find  them,  and  what  difference 
will  it  make  if  they  go  now.'  J  thought  those 
days  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  be 
grown  up  and  go  out  of  the  home  nest  and 
take  care  of  myself.  But  I  tell  you,  hoys, 
when  I  did  get  my  wings  and  go  away  from 
the  old  farm,  I  was  glad  enough  to  come  back 
again  after  a  time.  I  couldn’t  hug  my  dear 
old  mother  hard  enough,  or  kiss  bur  too  often 
after  I  had  learned  some  hard  lessons  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  great  world,  and  come  home 
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for  the  first  time.  When  I  flew,  I  flew  away 
80  far  that  I  had  to  stay  years  before  I  could 
Ay  back  again. 

“But  to  my  story.  I  soon  had  the  flve  little 
'high  holes’  caged,  and  then  I  went  into  the 
house  to  go  to  bed.  I  remember  my  mother 
said: ‘Where  have  you  been  all  this  time, 
JohnT  I  should  think  you’d  be  tired  enough 
to  crawl  into  bed.’  I  didn’t  tell  my  mother 
what  I  had  been  up  to.  I  knew  very  well  she 
wouldn’t  approve  of  such  an  act  as  mine,  and 
I  went  to  bed  that  night  without  saying  my 
prayers.  I  knew  Ood  was  not  pleased  with 
me.  It  was  moonlight,  and  so  I  did  not  light 
a  candle  to  undress  by.  But  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  how  that  great  round  moon  face  looked 
into  my  window  that  night.  I  fancied  it 
frowned  at  me,  and  I  really  don’t  know  but 
it  did. 

“The  next  morning  I  heard  mother  calling 
and  I  went  to  the  barn  to  do  the  chores. 
After  I  got  those  done  I  went  up  into  the  loft 
to  feed  the  birds.  I  took  out  one  and  opened 
its  beak  and  tried  to  drop  a  piece  of  a  worm 
into  it,  but  I  found  out  I  couldn’t  feed  the 
birds  as  their  mother  did.  I  tried  one  after 
another,  but  it  was  no  go.  O,  how  they  cried 
and  how  their  mother  cried  out  in  the  tree! 
And  the  birds  were  such  little  beauties ;  they 
had  bright  red  rings  around  their  necks.  They 
cried  so  piteously  that  I  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  I  put  them  in  the  corner  of  my  hat 
and  climbed  up  the  tree  and  put  them  back 
into  the  nest.  I  thought  how  my  mother 
would  feel  if  any  one  came  and  stole  me  away 
from  my  home,  and  I  thought  how  terribly  I 
should  feel  to  be  taken  from  her  loving  care 
O,  how  happy  I  was  when  I  had  restored  the 
lost  ones  to  their  mother.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  each  one  of  those  little  birds  looked  at 
me  with  imploring  looks,  that  were  really  hu¬ 
man,  when  I  put  them  in  that  cage.  If  I  had 
kept  them  they  would  have  all  died,  and  I 
should  never  have  forgiven  myself  for  my 
wicked  action. 

“No,  boys,  don’t  destroy  the  homes  of  the 
birds.  They  have  worked  so  patiently  to  build 
them  and  waited  so  long  for  the  wee  eggs  to 
hatch  and  been  so  faithful  to  the  little  nest¬ 
lings  after  they  came,  that  it  is  a  terrible  sin 
to  break  up  their  happy  life  together. 

“The  rain  is  over  and  the  clouds  are  moving 
off.  I  think  to-morrow  we  will  begin  our 
haying,  and  you  three  boys  may  learn  to  ‘rake 
after,’  if  you  want  to.” 


HB  TBU8TRD  TUB  BO¥. 

Bishop  Wilmer  of  Louisiana  was  one  of  the 
men  to  whom  it  seems  natural  to  do  things 
which  no  one  else  would  venture  upon.  Bishop 
Olark  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  course  of  some 
appreciative  reminiscences  of  his  colleague, 
recalls  a  story  connected  with  Bishop  Wilmer’s 
visit  to  Boston  in  attendance  upon  the  General 
'Convention.  One  morning  he  stepped  into  a 
shop  in  Washington  street  and  made  a  few 
purchases.  Some  part  of  the  goods  could  not 
be  delivered  at  the  moment,  it  appears,  and 
'the  purchaser  was  to  call  for  the  bundle  in 
the  afternoon.  He  was  on  his  way  to  do  so, 
but  while  crossing  the  common  met  a  boy 
whose  looks  he  fancied,  and  suddenly  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  he  might  save  his  steps. 

“Are  you  a  good  boy?”  asked  the  Bishop, 
stopping  the  boy. 

The  boy  was  taken  aback.  He  hesitated, 
and  then  answered,  “No.” 

“What  do  you  do  that  is  bad” 

“Why,  I  swear  a  little.” 

“What  else” 

The  boy  seemed  unable  to  recall  any  other 
of  his  short  comings. 

“Are  you  honest?” 

The  boy  thought  he  was  on  the  whole. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Bishop  Wilmer,  “I  am 


going  to  trust  you  with  ten  dollars  to  pay  a 
bill  for  me  in  Washington  street.  ” 

With  that  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Arm  and 
the  number  of  the  shop,  and  added:  “Bring 
the  receipted  bill  and  the  bundle  to  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Hotel,  and  here  is  a  half  dollar  to  pay 
you  for  your  trouble.  ” 

The  boy  trotted  away  on  his  errand  and  the 
Bishop  returned  to  his  hotel,  where  he  told 
his  friends  what  he  had  done.  They  assured 
him,  of  course,  that  he  had  made  a  great  mis¬ 
take  and  would  never  see  either  money  or 
bundle.  In  due  time,  nevertheless,  the  boy 
arrived  at  the  hotel  with  a  receipted  bill, 
which  on  looking  at  it  the  bishop  found  to  be 
ten  dollars  and  a  half  instead  of  ten  dollars 
as  he  had  thought. 

“How  did  you  manage  it?”  he  asked  the 
boy.  “I  gave  you  only  ten  dollars.” 

“Oh,  I  took  the  half  dollar  you  gave  me  for 
doing  the  errand.  I  thought  1  could  trust  you 
as  much  as  that.” 

The  Bishop  was  much  pleased,  of  course, 
and  told  the  story  at  a  public  meeting  in  Prov¬ 
idence  a  few  days  afterwards. 

THB  BABY  BEATKB. 

All  kinds  of  animals  do  wonderful  things 
without  ever  being  taught.  Each  in  its  own 
life  inherits  an  education— an  education  which, 
in  common  language,  goes  by  the  name  of  in¬ 
stinct.  A  Canadian  professor  convinced  a 
friend  who  did  not  believe  in  this  inherited 
faculty,  in  this  way:  He  bought  a  baby  beaver 
of  a  hunter  and  sent  it  to  his  skeptical  friend. 
The  creature  became  a  great  pet  in  the  house, 
but  showed  no  signs  of  wanting  to  build  a 
dam,  until  one  Monday  morning  a  leaky  pail 
full  of  water  was  put  on  the  floor  of  the  back 
kitchen.  The  beaver  was  there.  He  was  only 
a  baby,  to  be  sure,  but  the  moment  he  saw 
the  water  oozing  out  of  a  crack  in  the  pail, 
he  scampered  into  the  yard,  brought  a  chip 
and  began  building  his  dam.  His  owner  was 
calletl  and  watched  the  little  fellow,  very 
much  astonished  at  what  he  saw.  He  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  have  the  pail  left  where  it  was,  and 
the  industrious  beaver  kept  at  his  work  four 
weeks,  when  he  bad  built  a  solid  dam  all 
around  the  pail. 

AT  PL, AY  IN  NEW  YORK  8TBEETS. 

Barnet  Phillips,  in  an  article  in  Harper’s 
Weekly,  entitled  At  Play  in  New  York  Streets, 
gives  this  picture  of  the  East  Side  home  com¬ 
ing  of  the  daily  workers : 

As  I  watched  the  street  I  was  suddenly  con¬ 
scious  that  a  new  element  was  present.  All  of 
a  sudden  the  kaleidoscope  went  to  pieces. 
Children  darted  about  in  all  directions  and 
gave  over  playing.  1  puzzled  over  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  gave  the  cause.  For  want  of 
a  better  phrase  I  venture  to  call  this  new  in¬ 
cident  “The  return  of  the  sisters.”  Here, 
trooping  in  by  threes  and  fours,  were  the 
shop-girls  coming  from  various  parts  of  the 
great  city,  for  in  the  poor  quarter  were  their 
homes.  Maybe  they  were  nut  all  sisters. 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  young  mothers. 
There  were  natty  hats,  sonje  with  two  feath¬ 
ers  in  them,  enlivening  the  streets,  and  the 
children  would  zigzag  and  tear  around,  and 
flnding  their  particular  object  of  adoration, 
would  be  kissed  and  hugged.  These  sisters 
were  evidently  classed  as  belonging  to  a  higher 
and  greater  world.  Every  now  and  then  a 
sister  would  take  out  of  her  pocket  or  bag  a 
little  packet,  candy  possibly,  and  a  child 
would  bubble  over  for  joy.  One  handsome 
girl,  superbly  graceful,  probably  hired  for  her 
fine  form  to  set  off  cloaks  or  waists,  was  neatly 
gloved,  and  she  gave  her  gloved  hand  to  a 
dirfy-flngered  little  one,  who  held  tight  on  to 
it,  and  off  marched  the  two.  Remember  that 
endless  love,  devotion  to  the  family,  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  this  East  Side. 
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After  this  interlude  came  an  organ,  and 
there  was  tumult.  Just  as  far  as  the  wiry 
sounds  could  reach,  children  had  heard  them, 
and  they  swooped  in  from  all  the  adjacent 
blocks,  and  they  danced,  and  danced  wonder¬ 
fully  well.  One  little  girl,  shod  in  her  sister’s 
big  shoes,  was  over  energetic,  and  so  one  of 
her  shoes  went  off  into  space,  and  after  des¬ 
cribing  a  fine  parabolic  curve,  it  landed  plump 
in  the  middle  of  a  newspaper  printed  in  Yed- 
dish,  which  journal  an  old  man  was  reading 
who  was  seated  on  his  cellar  door.  The  pa¬ 
triarch  was  blessed  with  an  exquisite  temper, 
for  he  held  the  old  slipshod  shoe  aloft,  and 
presently  the  little  damsel  reclaimed  her  prop¬ 
erty,  and  for  thanks  she  prettily  kissed  the 
old  cobbler. 


A  60011  DBiTEB. 

“Oh.  mamma,  I  do  wish  Teddy  would  get 
over  his  lameness:  I’m  just  starving  to  drive 
something  I”  wailed  a  lively  little  boy  to  his 
sympathetic  mother. 

“Suppose  you  try  driving  yourself.  I  have 
found  Sanford  Brooks  a  very  frisky  creature 
to  drive,”  suggested  mamma,  smiling. 

“Now,  mammal  How  could  I  drive  myself ?” 

“What  is  the  thing  that  pleases  you  most 
when  you  drive  your  little  donkey?”  asked 
mamma. 

“Why  it  is  because  I  make  him  go  and  stop, 
when  I  want  to,  and  turn  around ;  and  then 
it  is  BO  nice  to  feel  and  pull  on  the  reins,  and 
know  that  I  can  master  him.” 

“That  is  just  what  is  so  delightful  in  driving 
one’s  self.”  said  mamma.  “I  mean  you  should 
try  to  make  Sanny  Brooks  obey  Sanford 
Livingston  Brooks  when  Sanny  wants  to  be 
wild  and  foolish.” 

“That  would  not  be  one  hit  of  fun.  mamma,” 
and  Sanford  looked  reproachfully  at  his  mother. 

“You  think  so  because  you  have  never  tried 
it.  Just  promise  me  that  the  very  next  time 
that  Sanny  wants  to  do  what  yon  know  is 
wrong,  you  will  say:  ‘Whoa,  Sanny  I’  and  pull 
hard  on  the  reins,  and  make  him  trot  along 
straight  in  the  right  road,  with  never  a  kick.” 

Sanford  ruhbe<l  his  hair  up  from  his  fore¬ 
head  till  it  looked  like  straw  wisps,  and  he 
scraped  one  foot  along  the  edge  of  the  sofa 
before  he  promised  to  try  mamma’s  idea.  But 
he  was  a  boy  to  keep  his  word,  and  within  an 
hour  he  had  a  chance  to  try  his  new  kind  of 
driving. 

Two  of  his  neighbors  looked  into  the  garden, 
and  called  :  “Hi,  San  I  Come  and  hang  on  the 
carts.  ” 

Sanford’s  mamma  objected  to  his  hanging 
on  behind  carts,  because  it  often  brought  bad 
words  from  the  drivers;  but  she  did  not  for¬ 
bid  him,  being  a  wise  mother  “I  know  that 
it  is  not  in  boy  nature  to  resist  hanging  on 
carts.”  she  said,  “and  I  would  rather  that 
Sanford  should  keep  on  openly  until  he  sees 
the  foolishness  of  it  than  that  he  should  do  it 
on  the  sly  and  then  lie  about  it,  as  I  know 
some  hoys  do.” 

Sanford  knew  this  was  his  mother’s  view  of 
the  matter.  Just  as  the  boys  repoated  their 
call,  he  remenihered  about  driving  himself. 
So  he  shouted  hack,  “No!  mamma  does  not 
like  me  to  get  all  muddy.  Next  time,  perhaps.” 

“Oh,  lily  white  boy,  can’t  stand  mud,” 
shouted  the  hoys.  Aiid  they  ran  off  leaving 
Sanford  very  indignant,  and  longing  to  pound 
them. 

“Whoa,  Sanny  1”  he  said,  suddenly;  and 
somehow  he  straightened  up  and  held  his  head 
high,  aa  if  some  one  had  really  reined  him  in. 

He  went  to  the  orchard  to  look  at  Teddy,  who 
was  enjoying  the  rich,  spring  grass  “'Teddy, 

I  am  better  than  you,  for  you  cannot  drive 
yourself.”  he  said  as  he  patted  the  little  donkey. 

Then  a  funny  thought  came  into  his  head: 
“When  a  boy  cannot  drive  hiniseif,  is  he  like 
a  donkey?” 

“Whoa,  Sanny  1  Keep  straight ;  don’t  kick  I 
Mind  me ;  I’m  your  master.  Sanford  Living¬ 
ston  Brooks,  esquire  I"  he  shouted,  half  laugh¬ 
ing  at  his  own  fun.  But  he  was  putting  the 
lesson  into  his  own  mind  all  the  time  without 
understanding  how  important  it  was. 

When  he  asked  his  mamma,  some  hours 
later,  about  the  donkey  conundrum,  she  said 
very  seriously:  “Yes,  mv  dear  child,  you  have 
found  the  right  idea.  The  hoy  who  can  hold 
a  tight  rein  over  himself,  over  the  thoughte 
,and  acts  he  knows  are  wrong,  is  a  splendid 
driver,  fit  to  he  at  the  head  of  men  and  to 
lead  them  to  vi<-tory.  either  in  peace  or  war. 
But  the  boy  who  cannot  drive  himself  is 
really  on  a  level  with  the  lower  animals.”— 
The  Colporteur. 
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THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL  OF  OROAN  MUSIC. 

We  continue  to  receive  advices  of  the  generous 
entertainment  provided  by  chief  musicians  of 
England  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of 
their  guests  from  America,  and  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  is 
to  the  great  church  musicians  of  England 
that  we  turn  for  much  of  the  best  music  we 
use  in  our  choirs.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  two  countries  has  so 
much  in  common  that  it  readily  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  same  music. 

Our  choir  directors  and  other  musical  tour¬ 
ists  will  hear  the  best  of  English  music  under 
the  beet  possible  conditions,  and  will  doubtless 
return  edified  and  inspired  for  better  work  at 
home.  But  while  English  church  music  is 
thus  largely  in  accord  with  the  American 
spirit,  we  must  not  forget  that  other  influ¬ 
ences  are  at  work  in  this  time  of  unwonted 
enterprise  and  competition  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  art  and  life.  The  music  of  the  Ger¬ 
man,  the  French,  and  other  schools  is  de¬ 
manding  consideration.  Of  one  of  these  schools 
the  Organists’  Journal  speaks  thus : 

“The  attention  of  American  musicians  has 
been  strougly  drawn  to  the  French  school  of 
late  years.  Aside  from  an  occult  bond  of 
concord  between  French  and  American  tem¬ 
peraments,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
for  which  there  is  no  accounting,  the  French 
first  acquired  the  art  of  making  classical 
music  attractive  to  modern  ear  and  thought. 
Americans  will  accept  anything  that  is  palata¬ 
ble  ;  nothing  which  is  not.  The  French  school 
is  preeminently  calculated  to  impress  the 
American  favorably.  It  is  melodic,  dramatic, 
harmonic,  full  of  verve,  intensity,  and  varia¬ 
bleness,  built  on  quicksilver  like  themselves, 
and  withal  sound  in  form,  logical,  correct, 
grammatical  as  the  heaviest  classica.  Not  only 
is  the  American  ear  attracted  and  pleased  by 
the  one,  but,  like  the  congregation  which  en¬ 
gaged  its  priest  because  he  preached  in  Latin, 
they  feel  that  in  it  they  ‘get  the  value  of 
their  money  in  lamin’.’ 

“As  representative  exponents  of  this  ruby 
royal  champagne  musicale  behold  Widor  and 
Guilmant — the  one  severe,  conservative,  re¬ 
served,  utterly  French ;  even  to  a  crust  of 
lightning,  like  the  French  language,  that  re¬ 
buffs  the  stoutest  hearted  student  of  the  elu¬ 
sive  tongue;  the  other  a  dweller  in  romance, 
original,  intense,  brilliant,  sympathetic,  yet 
classic  to  the  core,  and  withal  genial,  open, 
approachable,  and  adaptable  by  nature. 

“Guilmant  has  done  more  perhaps  for  the 
popularizing  of  the  organ  as  an  instrument 
and  the  French  school  of  organ  writing  than 
any  other  musician.  His  magnificent  composi¬ 
tions,  his  annual  performances  in  France  and 
England,  his  expansive  temperament,  humane 
and  social  disposition,  his  partial  mastery  of 
the  English  language,  his  personal  magnetism, 
have  done  much  toward  this.  He  is  a  well 
balanced  man,  as  well  as  a  great  musician. 
Widor  has  made  himself  immortal  through  his 
eight  great  symphonies,  which  rank  beside 
the  works  of  Beethoven  and  Bach.  Guilmant 
is  a  Wagner  of  musical  expression." 


ORGANS  IN  JEWISH  SYNAGOGUES. 

"  An  excited  discussion  has  been  aroused 
among  the  English  Jews,  and  it  has  spread  to 
this  country.  An  innovation  is  proposed  in 
their  religious  ceremonials  which  to  one  side 
means  development  and  progress,  and  to  the 
other  side  means  the  death  of  Judaism.  The 
proposed  innovation  is  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  organ  in  the  services  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  The  Jews  of  England  have  heretofore 
been  considered  very  conservative.  Recently, 
however,  the  “Jewish  Chronicle”  urges  the 
use  of  the  organ  in  worship  as  a  laudable  means 
of  keeping  step  with  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  Literary  Digest  has  this  condensed 
account  of  the  present  situation. 

As  that  journal  is  owned  hy  some  of  the 


wealthiest  Jews,  and  is  regarded  as  their 
mouthpiece,  the  suggestion  has  made  quite  a 
stir  and  has  secured  many  supporters.  Among 
them  is  the  Chief  Rabbi,  Dr.  Adler,  who  has 
become  in  consequence  a  target  of  criticism  for 
the  “Jewish  World,"  the  representative  of  the 
so-called  “orthodox  party.”  English  Judaism 
has  been  considered  a  sort  of  a  link  between  the 
orthodox  Jew  and  the  reformers.  This  con¬ 
troversy  has  become  one  between  Mosaic 
Judaism  and  Rabbinical  Judaism,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  influence  of  the  latter  depends  largely 
upon  the  result  of  the  controversy. 

The  opposition  to  the  organ-  as  it  finds  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  “Jewish  World,”  is  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grounds :  First,  to  play  the  organ  is  to 
work,  and  work  is  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath ; 
second,  since  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
the  Jews  are  in  mourning,  and  mourners, 
under  the  Rabbinical  law,  are  not  allowed  to 
listen  to  music ,  third,  as  the  organ  is  used  in 
the  church  by  the  Gentiles,  it  is  an  imitation 
to  introduce  it  into  synagogues,  and  imitation 
is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Moses. 

The  American  Hebrew  press  and  that  printed 
in  the  Jewish  dialects,  support  the  attitude  of 
the  “Jewish  World.”  A  prominent  orthodox 
paper,  the  “Jewish  Gazette,”  published  in 
New  York  City,  in  an  editorial  which  laments 
the  gloomy  outlook  for  Judaism  and  its  fu¬ 
ture  in  England,  says:  “As  soon  as  the  sweet, 
strange  strains  of  the  organ  are  heard  in  the 
synagogue,  the  ears  of  those  Jews  will  become 
deaf  to  the  religious,  patriotic  melodies  of 
Zion,  and  their  hearts  will  be  turned  from  the 
last  hope  that  has  consoled  and  guided  our 
heroic  nation  through  smoke  and  fire  in  by¬ 
gone  centuries.” 

The  “Haibri,"  a  weekly  in  classic  Hebrew, 
also  published  in  New  York,  bemoans  the  fate 
of  Judaism  in  England  and  the  changes  that 
the  reform  movement  will  bring  about.  It 
will  place  English  Judaism  on  a  level  with 
American  Judaism,  the  reform  rabbis  of 
which  can  scarcely  read  Hebrew  unless  it  is 
punctuated. 

The  “Nazope,”  another  weekly  printed  in 
the  Jewish  dialect  in  London,  commenting 
editorially,  says:  “The  organ  in  the  synagogue 
will  play  the  funeral  march  of  Judaism,  and 
the  prophesy  of  Israel  Zangwill,  ‘that  Juda 
ism  has  a  future,  but  the  future  will  have  no 
Jews,’  will  be  fulfilled.” 


NOTE  THIS 

^  UST,  IF  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC.  ^ 

Children’s 

bow  helped.  87  Smllife  O.  Ourtl*.  Prloe,  N  cenU. 

Anniversary  Songs '“iSS.'iViSSr'’ 

Treble  Clef  Choir.  eecular  nraeic  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Women’s  Voices.  87  O.  F.  Boot  and 
D.  B.  Towner.  Endorsed  b7  D.  1..  ICoodjr.  Mcts. 

Curriculum.  l<mn  Piano  Method  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  tt.7(>. 

8t  O.  F.  Boot.  A  friendlr  attempt  to  cor- 
UVU.  h.  rMt  some  errors  in  musical  termlnolon’. 
Price  tS  cents. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook’^eTui^o 

of  Sonffs  *nd  Piano  Music,  especially  adapted  to  teach¬ 
ing  purposes.  l:^nt  free  on  application,  to  any  music 
teacner. 

xsa*  PZI.XISS. 

A  New  Course  especiallr  prepared  for  the  liiody  #r 
Moalein  Pablle  ArliooU.  embodying  many  novel 
features,  snd  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  By  John  A.  BroekhOTan  and  A.  XOnatvoort- 
Send  your  name  and  addr^  if  interested,  and  desorip* 
tive  matter  will  be|sent  as  soon  as  ready. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  C0-, 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


Highest  praise 

By  W.  A.  OGDEN.  The  I1ATE8T  and 
BE8T  collection  of  NEW  HONGS  for  SABBATH 
SCHOOLS.  per  100;  by  maU,  3Sc.  each.  Sample 
copy  sent  on  receipt  of  25c 

THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

76  E.  0th  St..  N.  Y.  215  Wnbash  Ave..  Chlcnso- 


JOHNSON  &  SON, 

Church 

Organ 

Builders 

Westfield,  Mass. 


This  firm  builds  organs  for  divine  wor 
Bbip.  Tbey  are  of  superior  tone  and  finislt 
and  embody  all  improvements  of  practi¬ 
cal  value. 

Send  for  sper.ificatlons  and  prices,  and  lietofovrr 
eight  hundred  organs  built  by  this  firm. 


FOR  SALE.! 

A  New  First-class  Sym- 
pbony  with  14  Stops.  . 

Three  sets  of  Orchestral  Reeds,  In  the  Treble,  two 
sets  in  the  Bars,  and  a  set  of  heavy-tone  sub-bass 
Reeds. 

The  instrument,  with  its  beautiful  finish,  would 
grace  any  parlor.  With  the  Symphony  In  the 
home  a  delightful  entertainment  can  be  given  by 
any  person,  whether  possessing  musical  knowl¬ 
edge  or  not. 

For  price  and  full  information,  address 


The  Organist  and  Choir-riaster. 

As  the  name  denote°,  t  his  is  a  class  magazine  specially 
designed  to  inteiest  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
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Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  work. 
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Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


Powder 


ABMIWTE1.V  PURE 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“The  guide  and  director  of  the  mission  work 
of  the  Church  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  He 
who  calls  the  missionaries.  The  Holy  Ghost 
said  ‘Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the 
work  whereunte  I  have  called  them.’  It  is 
He  who  sends  out  the  missionaries.  ‘They 
being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  departed 
unto  Seleucia.  ’  It  is  He  who  controls  the 
missionaries  in  all  their  movements.  The  rec 
ognition  of  this  leadership  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  mission  work.  ‘He 
that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches.  ’  " — Herald  of  Mis¬ 
sions. 

Like  a  check  signed  for  an  unlimited  amount 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  payee,  to  be 
supplied  with  figures  according  to  his  need, 
or  as  a  blank  headed  with  that  almighty  name 
“I  Am,”  to  be  filled  out  by  the  believer  what¬ 
ever  his  necessity,  so  is  the  little  adjective 
“all”  in  Scripture,  the  topic  chosen  by  Mrs. 
James  for  help  and  cheer  and  instruction  at 
the  Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee.  It  proved  a 
suggestive  study,  with  its  grouping  of  texts 
distributed  and  read  by  those  present. 

One  of  God’s  children  who  walked  in  the 
light  of  His  Word  said  “There  is  no  word  in 
the  Bible  so  often  changed  as  the  little  word 
aU.  Satan  cannot  bear  it,  and  when  it  is 
used,  be  constantly  suggests  “not  quite  all,” 
or  “all  but  this,”  or  “except  that.”  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  “casting  all  your  care  upon  Him. 
for  He  careth  for  you,”  you  are  tempted  to 
read  “all  but  the  care  of  my  children,  or 
my  household,  or  my  absent  friends.” 

The  story  “How  much  time,”  etc.,  on  page 
269  of  the  October  Home  Mission  Monthly  for 
1893  was  given  as  an  illustration.  The  first 
text  referred  to  was  2  Cor.  v.  18:  “All  things 
are  of  God :  all  power,  wisdom,  strength,  ere 
ation,  protection,  guidance,  redemption.” 
Rom.  xi.  36,  Heb.  ii.  10,  Col.  i.  18  are  ever 
to  be  emphasized.  Is  Christ  first  in  our  affec¬ 
tions  V  Is  His  will  ever  our  choice?  We  may 
safely  leave  all  to  Him  (Eccl.  ix.  1 ;  Ps.  xxxi. 
15;  Deut.  xxxiii.  3).  Why  does  God  give  us 


Hot  Weather 

Weakens  the  whole  physical  system  and  unfits 
many  for  work.  A  vacation  affords  little 
pleasure  or  profit  to  those  who  are  suffering 
from  impure  blood  and  are  tired  and  languid. 
The  blood  needs  to  be  purified  and  invigorated 
and  the  nerves  and  muscles  strengthened  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

which  also  creates  an  appetite,  vanishes  that 
tired  feeling,  produces  sound,  refreshing  sleep, 
in  fact,  builds  up  the  whole  system.  Take 
Hood’s  and  only  Hood’s. 

are  tasteless,  ml'd,  effective. 

noocl  S  rills  Alldrusgmts.  26c. 


all  things?  Repeat  in  concert  John  iii.  16. 
What  is  said  of  our  Master?  Heb.  iv.  13. 
What  was  said  of  the  work  of  our  Lord? 
Mark  vii.  37.  To  whom  did  the  disciples  re¬ 
port  their  work?  Mark  vi.  80. 

Our  Father  requires  of  us  first  trust,  then 
obedience.  How  should  we  obey?  Willingly. 
1  Cor.  ix.  17,  xvi.  14;  Phil.  iii.  14,  iv.  18. 
The  reward  of  obedience.  Rom.  viii.  28 ;  Rev. 
xxi.  7 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  We  are  to  acknowledge 
God  in  all  things,  and  to  render  cheerful  ser¬ 
vice  unto  Him.  A  servant  of  Christ  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  subscribe  himself  in  correspond¬ 
ence  “Yours  in  His  glad  service.” 

The  lesson  was  followed  by  the  hearty  sing 
ing  of 

“All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name. 

Let  aoRels  prostrate  fall; 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem. 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all." 

It  was  stated  that  sheaves  on  the  mission 
field  are  still  being  garnered.  Those  who 
heard  at  Pittsburg  or  who  have  read  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Home  Mission  Monthly 
the  annual  address  of  our  honored  President, 
will  wish  often  to  call  to  mind  such  thoughts 
as  the  following,  as  an  impulse,  an  inspira¬ 
tion,  to  earnest  work  in  seeking  to  win  “our 
land  for  Christ.”  Mrs.  James  says:  “There 
is  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
Christian  education  is  so  greatly  needed  as  in 
these  United  States ;  not  merely  because  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
forming  so  large  a  part  of  our  population, 
whose  refiex  influence  must  be  great  upon 
their  own  people,  but  because  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  nations  which  America  seems  des¬ 
tined  to  take  in  the  future.  .  .  .  No  republic 
can  long  stand  if  the  youth  of  the  country  are 
not  trained  in  the  precepts  of  righteousness. 
If  France  has  learned  at  serious  cost  that  she 
cannot  with  safety  exclude  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  from  her  common  schools,  can  we  suc¬ 
ceed  by  so  doing?  .  .  .  Why  is  not  education 
in  morals  as  much  a  necessity  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  as  the  study  of  arithmetic  or 
grammar?  Would  not  a  carefully  chosen 
course  of  instruction  in  truthfulness  and  hon¬ 
esty  bring  forth  manifestly  needed  results? 
.  .  .  Why  have  we  in  deference  to  a  dictatorial 
Church  suffered  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible 
from  our  public  schools?  Can  a  better  com¬ 
pendium  of  morals  be  found  than  in  its  pre¬ 
cepts?  Shall  we  ever  attain  to  the  exalted 
heritage  which  may  be  ours,  unless  it  is  re¬ 
instated  as  a  part  of  the  daily  curriculum  of 
all  our  schools?  .  .  .  The  growth  of  our 
schools  among  the  exceptional  population  is 
indicative  of  a  clearer  discernment  of  individ¬ 
ual  duty,  which,  while  maintaining  Christian 
education  in  the  dark  places  of  the  land,  will 
not  overlook  the  needy  ones  about  our  own 
doors.  Only  thus,  in  persistent  maintenance 
throughout  our  land  of  such  education  as  shall 
be  worthy  of  a  Christian  nation,  shall  we 
come  to  the  high  estate  to  which  we  have 
been  called  of  colaborers  with  our  blessed 
Lord  in  these  latter  pregnant  days,  which  seem 
to  be  the  very  dawning  of  the  millennium.” 

The  church  at  McAlister  has  only  “Gospel 
Hymns”  for  Sunday-school,  prayer- meeting, 
and  church  services.  Second  -  hand  hymn 
books  for  the  church  will  be  very  acceptable. 
We  refer  friends  having  such  books  to  give 
away  to  the  Rev.  E.  £.  Mathes,  McAlister, 
Indian  Territory.  H.  E.  B. 


THE  ROBIN’S  SONG. 

Suggested  by  the  following  incident:  1  awakened 
one  morning  to  find  a  cloudy,  drizzling,  rainy  day 
but  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  high  up  upon  one  of  the 
branches  of  a  tall  tree,  sang  a  robin  cheerily,  hap¬ 
pily,  as  if  it  sat  in  a  very  wealth  of  sunshine  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  midst  of  a  storm. 

A  robin  BlnglDg  in  the  rain 
A  matin  song  of  peace  and  praise  1 

How  often  we.  In  grief  or  pain. 

Forget  to  sing  through  rainy  days: 

Forget  to  lift  onr  hearts  on  high. 

Forget  to  count  the  mercies  given ; 

Life’s  utterance  but  one  faint,  low  cry. 

No  joy  of  earth,  no  hope  of  heaven ! 

Sing,  weary  soul  I  Wbate'er  thy  lot. 

Thou  still  hast  much  to  bring  thee  cheer; 

And  on  yon  clond  some  brighter  spot 
Tells  where  thy  sun  is  shining  clear. 

The  clouds  will  break  and  fall  apart. 

And  his  bright  face  will  shine  again. 

Then  sing,  thou  weary,  troubled  heart ! 

Sing  like  the  robin  through  the  rain, 

—Anna  B.  Troth. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Filling  fob  a  Pillow. —Sweet  clover,  in 
which  the  roadsides  in  some  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try  abound  is  a  fragrant  delight  for  a  whole 
year  if  used  to  fill  couch  pillows.  Dry  it  in 
bags  of  very  coarse,  loosely-woven  cheesecloth  ; 
then  make  the  outer  covering  of  Swiss  mus¬ 
lin,  with  a  wide  frill,  or  of  linen  in  pale  green 
or  white.  Bunches  of  the  clover  in  cases  of 
the  cheese  cloth  also  perfume  closets  and 
bureau  drawers  delightfully.  In  perfuming 
laces  with  rose-leaves,  line  the  bureau  drawers 
with  thick  white  paper,  then  put  a  thick  layer 
of  rose  petals  that  are  just  gathered,  then  the 
lace,  another  layer  of  the  rose  leaves,  and 
cover  the  top  with  tissue  paper.  Keep  the 
drawer  closed  for  a  day.  The  roses  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  the  dew  has  dried  from 
them  in  the  morning.  Cut  the  roses  for  this 
purpose  that  have  just  opened. 

Clam  Soup. — Take  fifty  clams,  not  too  small, 
and  let  them  come  to  a  boil  in  their  juice. 
Pour  the  liquor  through  a  cheesecloth  in  a 
sieve ;  wash  the  clams ;  cut  off  all  the  hard 
parts,  and  chop  the  soft  parts  fine.  Slice  two 
potatoes  and  a  small  onion  and  cook  them  soft 
in  the  clam  juice.  Then  add  some  parsley  to  the 
chopped  clams.  Heat  one  quart  of  milk  sep¬ 
arately  and  add  one  eighth  pound  of  butter 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fiour  mixed  together. 
Use  pepper  and  very  little  salt.  Stir  all  to¬ 
gether  and  add  the  yolk  of  one  egg  last. 

Attar  of  Roses.— To  make  this  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  advises,  use  the  fragrant 
petals  of  fiowers  of  the  same  season.  Roses 
and  jasmine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sweet 
briar  and  mignonette,  make  a  nice  mixture. 
There  must  be  a  greater  quantity  of  rose-leaves 
than  of  all  the  others  together.  Spread  the 
petals  on  a  layer  of  cotton,  which  has  been 
dipped  in  the  finest  Florence  or  Lucca  oil,  and 
sprinkle  over  them  another  sheet  of  cotton, 
and  add  petals  and  salt  as  before ;  repeat 
this,  with  a  layer  of  the  oiled  cotton  between 
each  layer  of  petals,  until  you  have  filled  a 
china  bowl  or  a  wide-nioutbed  jar.  Tie  a 
bladder  closely  over  all,  and  place  the  vessel 
in  the  sun;  if  under  a  garden  forcing  glass,  all 
the  better.  In  about  fifteen  days  remove  the 
bladder  and  squeeze  the  cotton  and  petals, 
when  a  fragrant  oil  will  be  expressed,  resem¬ 
bling  the  high  priced  attar  of  roses  sold  by 
druggists.  The  bottle  into  which  this  oil  is 
squeezed,  must  be  corked  up  immediately.  A 
bottle  with  a  glass  stopper  is  best  for  the 
purpose.  If  cork  is  used,  tie  a  piece  of  blad¬ 
der  over  it.  Just  give  this  a  trial,  now  that 
such  a  quantity  of  rose-leaves  are  falling  from 
the  fading  fiowers. 


Like  a  magic  touch 
Luster  the  greater 
Labor  the  least 


."li'IM! 


Never  scratching 
Never  wearing 
Never  equalled 

Trial  qnantity  yonrs  for  the  asking. 

Ilox  post-paid,  15  eta.  It's  sold  everywhere. 
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DOWN  AT  OLD  MARKET  ST.  CHURCH. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON. 

By  Mrs.  Walter  Condiot. 

Little  children’s  faces  are  pressed  between 
the  bars  of  an  iron  railing,  a  child’s  foot  is 
on  every  low’er  spike  of  the  old  fashioned  iron 
fence,  a  child’s  hand  grasps  each  ornamental 
spear  head  to  enable  it  to  hold  on  and  look 
through,  or  over,  as  the  case  may  be.  Men 
linger  on  their  way  to  work,  one  with  a  box 
•f  tools  on  his  shoulder,  another  a  plumber’s 
furnace  in  band ;  others  stop.  Women  take 
their  stand,  often  with  baby  in  arms ;  young 
girls  and  big  boys  loiter  on  their  Sunday  out¬ 
ing. 

What  attraction  has  the  black  fence  and  the 
quiet  old  grey  church  behind  it,  on  this  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon?  The  door  of  the  chuich  is  op¬ 
ened  and  a  young  man  brings  out  a  baby  or¬ 
gan.  Others  bring  a  platform  to  enlarge  the 
already  generous  door  step.  The  sidewalk  iu 
front  is  fast  being  filled  ;  expectant  faces  watch 
every  movement  as  a  group  of  young  people 
take  their  places  about  the  little  organ  Now 
gospel  songs  float  out,  mingled  at  first  with 
many  sounds :  the  voices  of  children  playing 
games  around  the  corner,  boys  quarreling  over 
their  sidewalk  gambling;  but  as  song  after 
song  is  heard,  the  unhallowed  sounds  are 
bushed,  and  an  attentive  audience  listens  as 
the  young  disciples  testify  to  the  love  and 
power  of  God 

Look  across  the  street  and  see  the  stay-at- 
home  audience.  There  is  a  mother  listening 
from  the  fire  escape.  She  is  holding  the  baby 
in  her  arms  and  keeping  a  chejk  on  the  tod¬ 
dlers  who  lean  as  far  over  as  she  will  permit ; 
there  is  an  old  man  on  a  door  step  and  a 
grandmother  in  a  window.  All  ages  and  many 
nationalities  are  represented.  There  is  a  short, 
stout  man  in  front  moving  uneasily ;  at  last  be 
succeeds  in  hiding  his  tears  behind  that  tall 
fellow  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

What  a  look  of  pain  on  that  poor  woman’s 
face.  Later  she  tells  her  story  in  the  quiet 
of  the  old  church..  “I’m  just  a  wicked  wo¬ 
man;  but  oh,  my  mother  died  a  Christian.  I 
stopped  a  minute  as  I  was  passing  and  I  heard 
them  things  she  used  to  say.  ” 

Two  boys  have  accepted  the  invitation  to 
“Come  in  and  hear  more  about  the  Saviour,” 
which  always  closes  the  service.  They  say, 
“We  just  come  in  to  hear  more  about  Christ. 
We  come  outside  every  Sunday,  now  we  want 
to  hear  more  about  Christ.” 

Where  is  this  meeting?  Right  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  population,  at  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Henry  streets,  in  front  of  the  Church  of 
Sea  and  Land,  at  half  past  four  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  Come  and  join  your  voice  in  the 
songs,  add  your  testimony  to  the  riches  of 
God’s  grace,  stop  for  the  quiet  talk  inside  and 
lead  some  of  the  inquiring  souls  to  Christ. 
Though  your  soul  be  enlarged  and  you  faith 
strengthened,  it  will  he  no  wonder  if  you  weep 
over  the  city  as  did  our  Lord  over  Jerusalem. 
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Business  Prospects. 

The  great  centers  of  trade  are  comparatively 
quiescent.  The  immediate  interest  may  be 
said  to  be  not  with  them,  but  with  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large.  The  question  of  the  coming 
crops  is  the  one  cont'ern  that  has  precedence. 
And  here  the  outlook  may  be  described  as 
nearly  or  quite  “average,”  and  in  some  re¬ 
jects  hett^-r  than  the  average  of  ret’ent  years. 
The  July  report  to  the  statistician  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  gives  the  following 
averages  of  condition:  Corn,  99.3:  winter 
wheat,  b5  8:  spring  wheat,  102.2;  oats,  t>3.2; 
winter  rye.  M3. 2;  spring  rye,  77;  all  rye,  80.7 ; 
barley,  91  9  potatoes,  91.5.  The  report  on 
acreage  of  corn,  whi«'h  is  preliminary,  shows 
107.8,  as  compared  with  the  area  planted  in 
1894,  which  was  a  little  over  76,000,000  acres, 
being  an  increase  of  6,000,000  acres,  and  ag¬ 
gregating,  in  round  numbers,  83.000,000  acres. 

The  withdrawal  of  §1.000  000  from  the  sub¬ 
treasury  fur  shipment  to  Europe,  and  during  the 
week  nearly  a  half  million  more,  had  no 
perceptible  effect  on  the  stock  market,  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  beginning  of  an  outward  move¬ 
ment  of  gobl.  Yet  this  may  be,  for,  as  one  of 
our  financial  authorities  observes,  “if  it  is 
prohtable  to  remit  §1,000,000  in  gold  coin 
rather  than  to  buy  exchange,  it  will  be  still 
more  profitable  to  remit  §10,000.000  and  con¬ 
sidering  our  light  exports  of  grain,  and  the 
enormous  requirements  of  American  tourists 
abroad,  which,  this  summer,  good  judges  es¬ 
timate  to  be  one  half  larger  than  it  was  a 
year  ago,  or  nearly  §100,000  000,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Government  bond  syndicate 
should  occasionally  fail  to  supply  the  demand 
for  bills.”  But  there  is  no  reason  for  anxiety 
on  this  point. 

Money  on  call,  representing  bankers’  bal¬ 
ances,  has  been  freely  offered  this  week  at  1 
per  cent.  ;  but  the  average  rate  was  about  1  1-4 
per  cent.  Loans  were  3  per  cent  for  thirty  to 
sixty  days,  3  1-3  per  cent,  for  ninety  days, 
and  33  per  cent,  for  four  to  six  months.  The 
glut  of  capital  in  London  looking  for  some  in¬ 
vestment  ia  so  prodigious  that  loans  are  made 
on  short  time  at  1  3  and  even  14  per  cent. 
A  letter  in  the  Evening  Post  says  that  the 
amount  of  loanable  funds  is  from  £350,U0(),0UU 
to  £400,000,090  sterling,  and  that  a  large  part 
of  this  would  come  to  America  but  for  the 
silver  scare.  Very  naturally  some  of  our 
American  railroads  are  still  finding  a  market 
abroad  lor  their  securities.  The  Pennsylvania 
Road’s  recent  §5,000,000  4  per  cent,  issue  was 
eagerly  taken  up  in  London,  and  now  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Road  will  offer  §6,600,000  of  5 
per  cents,  in  that  market.  Nevertheless,  the 
foreign  exchange  market  remains  firm. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Oaaraniesd 
Farm  Mon  Rages 

or  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Invertmbnt  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

14  YBaaS*  EXPBHIKNCB. 
Send  /or  dercriptlve  pam¬ 
phlet. 
orricKS : 

140  Nassau  St.,  N  T.  Cltr. 

BuUUtBdg.,PhUa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spoka'  e 
Wash 
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“How  Shall 
Jl  I  Invest  My 
It  Money?” 

t 

The  Provident 


Our  little  book  is  sent 
free.  It  will  help  you 
whether  you  have  little 
or  much. 


40  .Milk  St.. 


Trust  Co.  HosTOii,  Mass. 


Pieaite  lueuauu  me  Lvau^elist. 


Jl  y  y  CT 
l/bllC  I 

m  never  been  a  day  delinquent* 
V  SamstmAll  MflOOreoeired.  BusinMieaub- 
J  liahed  ta  1874.  Paid  npoftpitolof  1  ompan/, 
826.S.600.  A  Utter  or  pMUi  e«rd  requesting 
partioulnnwillhATepremptatteDtion.  Addreca 

o.  S.  I  .  JOHNSTON  LAND 
mortgage  CO.,  ST.  PAUL, 
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Brown  Bi*08.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  hROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBC.'EU  BY  PRIV.TE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pliila.,  and  Baltbiiore  Stork  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  lirst-class  Invest-  I  n  I'Acfllinil  f 
ment  Securities  for  cnstomera  We  re-  1 II  »  CoLIIILII  I 
cetve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  i  or- 
pnratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  SLiAiipifiitc 
vorarie  terms,  and  make  collection  of  CrvArlll  llrlCS. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  tbe  United  States  on  forelgB 
countries. 

IcttCI'S  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bill,  of  Exchange  on,  and 
..A*  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points :  also  make 
III  collections  and  issue  ommercial  and  Travellers 
Cl*Cdi  t  *'*^®’***'’’  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS 


netting  7  to  9  per 
cent,  interest.  First 
Mortgage  Loans 
and  other  secnrtles  in  the  famous  Red  River  Valley,  one  of  the 
best  aCTicultural  sections  of  America.  First-class  references. 
Here  13  yean.  Circulars  etc.,  on  application 


circulars  etc.,  on  application 

O.  M.  HOPKINS,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


IF  YOtJ  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Addres.  E.  C.  ROriERT.SON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 

120  Broadway,  -  New  York. 


gbnbual 

BANKINa 

BU8INB8S 

T8AN8A0T80* 


LETTERS 

OP 

CREDIT. 


I8SUBD80II 
T8AVBLBR8. 
AVAILA8LB  IN 
ALL  PANTS  OP 
THB  WORLD. 
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Cirv.  ^UNTY 

AND  STATE 


BONDS, 

PATING  A  HIGH  KATE  OF  INTIBRDT. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  High  Claos  S<  coritles, 
suitable  for  permanent  investment. 
Descriptive  circular  maileu  on  application. 
Sprain,  Dickinson  A  Co .  Bankers, 
lO  WALL  ST.,  New  York. 


Have  You  $100 


Or  Nlore 


Which  you  wish  to  invest  securely  in 

Stock  Certificates  for  80  Acres 
of  Land 

(only  260  shares  to  he  sold)  in  the  best  and 
fastest  growing  residence  section  of 

BUFFALO, 

10’.  TT. 

which  will  pay  you  a  profit  of  $400  to  $500 
per  share  within  two  years.  All  will  stand 
tbe  strictest  investigation.  For  any  informs 
tion,  maps  and  best  references,  write 

JACOB  MORCENSTERN, 

REAL  ESTATE  OFFICE, 

52  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  the  next  SIXTY  DAYS  I  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  or  Home  Hission 
Fund  or  to  any  other  fund  designated  by  tbe 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re 
ceived  b;  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  Tbe  investor  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  be 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  through  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  1 
make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  investment  opportunities  at 
this  time,  and  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
advance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsh,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


Dnited  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SUKPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  la  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Conrt,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trnste. 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgase  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rente, 

No  19  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  dnnr  <.«»t  from  ITnlon  Sonare. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


PATENTS. 

L.  DEANK  4  8f>N,  8»HcUors  of  Patenta  and 
Counsellors  In  Patent  CaMss.  AtcGill  Bnlldlng, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L  Deane,  la'e  Principal  Examiner  U.  8.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  ba«iners  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Our  facilities  as  good  a-  the  best. 

Refer  to  the  Evai-gelist. 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  O  F>m«<|.ADELPHIA. 


AU  you  have  gtieeeed 
about  life  insurance 
via  1/ be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth, 
send  for  ‘^How  and 
Wky.ff  We  pay  post¬ 
age. 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tbs 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Keltgions  and  Benevolent  Institntions,  and  Individuals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  8t.«wart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  VIce-Pres. 

James  8.  Clark,  8econd  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Soeretaiy. 

TRUSTEESi 


Samuil  Sloan. 

O.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Hausen  Rhoades, 
Avson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

WlIAiIAM  Libbet, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 
w.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  8.  Smith, 

Daniel 


Wm.  Rockbpeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 
William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Si/Oane, 

Gustav  H.  Ssbwab. 
Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn, 
Okokoe  F.  Vietoh, 

Wm.  Waldorp  Astor. 
Jambs  stilijian. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps. 

Lord. 
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CHUBCH  DECORATION. 

We  append  several  paragraphs  from  a  paper 
not  long  since  read  l:y  Oeo.  Ashdown  Auds- 
ley,  LL.D.,  before  the  Architectural  League 
of  New  York,  as  likely  to  interest  committees 
and  others  having  to  do  with  church  erection 
and  decoration.  He  says: 

“Let  exteriors  be  rough  as  you  will— let 
them  be  fortified  against  storms  and  enemies 
of  all  sorts—  but  let  us  have  peace  and  sacred 
quietude  within,  where  the  dignity  and  beauty 
is  not  marred,  nor  the  fine  religious  sense  in¬ 
sulted.  .  .  .  The  use  of  art  is  justified  in  sa¬ 
cred  buildings  by  its  power  of  religiom  and 
reverential  impression.  It  needs  a  special  de¬ 
votion  in  its  treatment.  A  true  work  must  in 
its  reality  come  from  the  artist’s  heart.  He 
cannot  produce  what  is  not  first  in  himself. 

“Almost  all  wall  spaces  except  those  close  to 
the  fioor  admit  of  two  general  modes  of  treat 
ment,  which  may  be  individualized  as  the  pic- 
torial  and  the  oi'namental.  In  the  former,  fig¬ 
ure  subjects,  embracing  portraitures  of  sacred 
personages,  scripture  and  legendary  subjects, 
historical  scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and 
allegorical  compositions,  take  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  part.  In  the  latter  treatment  of  the  wall 
surface,  ornamental  patterns  and  features  are 
alone  used. 

“The  variety  of  patterns  and  ornamental 
devices  which  are  suitable  for  wall  decoration 
is  great,  but  they  group  themselves  under  a 
few  general  classes  of  design,  namely :  diaper- 
work,  powderings,  bands,  borders,  crestings, 
archivolts,  medallions,  scroll-work,  and  archi¬ 
tectural  devices. 

“In  proceeding  to  develop  the  general  scheme 
of  the  decoration  the  outlines  of  all  the  wall 
spaces  and  portions  to  be  painted  should  be 
accurately  determined  and  the  surfaces  divided 
into  the  necessary  compartments  and  horizon¬ 
tal  divisions;  apportioning  to  each  its  most 
appropriate  class  of  enrichment.  The  divid¬ 
ing  and  other  pronounced  features  will  usually 
assume  the  forms  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
bands  and  borders,  medallions,  panel  work, 
and  canopy-work,  leaving  spaces  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  figures,  symbols,  or  purely  orna¬ 
mental  decoration. 

“The  distinction  between  a  band,  a  border, 
and  a  cresting  should  be  clearly  understood. 
A  band  is  a  design,  couimonly  of  moderate 
width,  inclosed  between  parallel  lines;  which 
may  be  disposed  horizontally,  vertically,  or  in 
an  inclined  direction,  on  a  plain  or  patterned 
surface  of  a  wall.  It  may  also  be  placed  hori¬ 
zontally  or  spirally  round  circular  or  polygonal 
pillars ;  along  or  across  ceilings ;  on  vaulted 
or  domical  surfaces ;  and  on  the  exposed  tim¬ 
bers  of  roofs.  They  are  amongst  the  most 
valuable  features  at  the  disposal  of  the  church 
decorator.  A  border  is  a  design,  somewhat 
resembling  a  band,  which  is  used  to  surround 
or  inclose  a  pattern  or  device,  and  to  which  it 
strictly  belongs,  and  may  be  disposed  in  any 
manner,  according  to  the  desired  form  of  the 
field  it  surrounds.  A  cresting,  which  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  border,  can  only  be  properly  used 
to  surmount  and  finish  a  wall  space,  to  which 
it  strictly  belongs,  and,  accordingly,  can  only 
assume  a  horizontal  or,  in  rare  instances,  a 
raking  position.  Cresting  designs  should  in¬ 
variably  have  the  vertical  element  most  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  lower  edge  of  a  cresting  should 
have  a  defined  line ;  but  no  line  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  and  straight  nature  should  surmount  it. 
Bands,  borders,  and  crestings,  when  tastefully 
treated  and  judiciously  disposed,  may  consti¬ 
tute  sufficient  decoration  on  an  otherwise 
plain  wall  surface. 

“  Wall  patterns  group  themselves,  strictly 
speaking,  under  two  classes  of  flat -surface  or¬ 
namentation,  namely diaper-work  and  pow¬ 
dering.  Diaper-work  includes  all  patterns 
which  are  connected  together  by  certain  genj 
eral  lines,  which  commonly  define  the  pat¬ 
terns  or  spring  from  some  continuous  feature ; 
or  which  repeat  themselves  so  closely  as  to 
produce  a  uniform  effect  of  pattern  and 
ground.  .  .  .  The  simplest  and  most  severe 
diapers  useful  for  church  decoration  are  those 
introduced  by  the  Romanesque  architects,  and 
which  continued  great  favorites  during  the 
earlier  Gothic  periods,  known  as  masonry  pat¬ 
terns.  Certain  diapers  of  an  open  character, 
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W  hatever 

the  price,  Pure  White  Lead  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  paint,  because  of  its  great  spread¬ 
ing  power  and  durability.  Properly  applied, 
it  never  chips  or  scales,  thus  forming  the 
best  possible  base  for  subsequent  repaint¬ 
ing.  The  price  of  Pure  White  Lead  is  now 
lower  than  ever  before  in  this  country  (see 
list  genuine  brands). 

Tint  the  White  Lead  to  any  shade  of  color  desired  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors*  prepared  especially 
for  this  purpose.  Send  for  pamphlet  giving  information  and  color-card. 
It  is  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


called,  for  want  of  better  names,  lozenge,  I 
scale-work,  and  chevron  diapers,  which  have  I 
much  of  the  quaintness  and  lightness  of  the 
masonry  patterns,  look  well  associated  with 
the  masonry  patterns,  because  they  add  to 
their  severe  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  the 
inclined  and  the  curved  elements,  so  valuable 
in  a  decorative  composition. 

“Powderings  are  devices  of  an  independent 
nature,  commonly  repeated  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances,  but  not  in  any  way  connected  to¬ 
gether,  as  in  the  case  of  diapers.  Powderings 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  symbolical  de¬ 
vices,  monograms,  or  purely  ornamental  forms. 
Rich  effects  may  be  produced  on  large  sur¬ 
faces  by  a  powdering  of  elaborate  symbolical 
designs  on  a  field  powdered  with  subordinate 
devices.  Powderings  of  well  defined  charac¬ 
ter  may  be  executed  on  grounds  of  subdued 
diaper- work. 

“The  selection  of  designs  and  treatments  for 
wall  spaces  is  a  matter  which  demands  care¬ 
ful  study.  It  is  from  ignorance  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  that  the  repeated  fail¬ 
ures  in  the  present  are  due.  Such  failures 
are  likely  to  continue  to  be  perpetrated  so 
long  as  church  architects  are  content  to  de 
sign  the  shells,  so  to  speak,  of  their  churches, 
and  allow  the  decoration,  which  should  be 
their  crowning  glory,  to  drift  into  the  hands 
of  others. 

“The  general  scheme  of  coloring  materially 
affects  the  selection  of  the  wall  patterns  and 
their  disposition.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  bad  color  scheme  is  fatal.  Indifferent 
design  in  good  coloring  may  pass  without 
severe  condemnation ;  but  no  skill  in  design 
will  redeem  bad  coloring.  Every  building,  as 
well  as  every  part  of  a  building,  will  demand 
a  special  scale  of  colors ;  and  the  special  effect 
desired  will  dictate  the  arrangement  in  every 
case. 

“Great  care  should  be  taken  in  so  designing 
decorative  features  that  they  may  melt  into 
the  general  effect  of  the  wall  decoration,  yet 
retain  their  value  as  dividing  lines  or  accentu¬ 
ated  details.  As  a  rule,  such  features  should 
have  their  treatment  rather  bolder  or  their 
coloring  more  pronounced  than  the  general 
surface  patterns,  just  sufficiently  so  to  arrest 
the  eye. 

“There  is  a  class  of  mural  decoration  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  church  painting,  but 
which  is  not  much  used  at  the  present  time 
and  still  less  understood,  in  which  the  ordinary 
details  of  architecture  are  translated  into  the 
language  of  polychromy.  This  includes  can¬ 
opy-work,  arcades,  niches,  panel -work,  etc. 
The  designer  in  this  branch  of  ornamentation 
must  avoid  any  attempt  to  produce  relief  ef¬ 
fects,  or  to  reproduce  in  his  painting  anything 
beyond  a  severely  conventional  rendering  of 
the  features  as  they  obtain  in  structural  archi¬ 
tecture  He  must  strive  to  catch  the  true 
spirit  of  the  work  he  imitates ;  ever  bearing  in 
mind  that  a  sculptured  crocket,  finial,  capital, 
moulding,  or  animal,  in  stone  is  one  thing, 
and  that  the  representation  in  decorative  paint¬ 
ing  is  altogether  a  different  thing.  The  sculp¬ 
tured  work  exists  in  its  relief,  and  its  beauty 
depends  on  the  pleasing  effects  of  light  and 
shade.  The  painted  work  exists  in  its  abso¬ 
lute  flatness,  and  its  beauty  ir  perfection  of 
form  and  coloring.” 
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Plant  For 
Churchat 

Anywhare. 
Cost,  $1,500  to 

$150,000 
Work  Correct 

and  Modern. 
Acoustics  and 
Ventilation 
Guaranteed. 
References: 
Hundreds  of  my 
Churches  in 


During  Summer 
Alterations 
Put  in 

Stamped  Steel  Ceilings, 

DECOBATITE,  DITBABLE  and  BEST. 

For  Dwellings,  Churches,  or  Business  Houses. 
Ceilings  of  any  shape,  old  or  new. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


H.  S.  NORTHROP,  18  Rose  Ste,  N.  Y 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manacer 

TROr,  y.  r.,  and  yEU  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


■L5  la  Th^wli. 

popper  and  Tln4 


Magic  Lanterns. 

oil.  Lime.  O'  d  Electric  Light. 
Send  for  cataloene.  J.  B.  Colt 
A  Co. .  16  Beekman  Street,  New 
York;  LnSalle  St ,  Chicago; 
1140  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir- 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nstruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square  New  York 
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BOSTON  LETTER. 

One  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  Endeavor 
Convention  was  the  noonday  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Brom field- street 
church.  Mr.  Moody,  Dr.  Wilbur  Chapman, 
and  others  addressed  great  audiences  each  day 
and  many  open  air  meetings  were  also  held. 
The  duties  of  Christian  citizenship  had  a 
prominent  place ;  the  most  notable  address 
on  this  latter  subject  was  by  Hon.  Elijah  A. 
Morse.  Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett,  D.  D. ,  of  Wil- 
berforce,  O. ,  also  spoke  eloquently  upon  this 
subject.  This  was  followed  by  an  open  parlia¬ 
ment,  topic,  “What  are  you  doing  for  Christian 
citizenship,”  with  presentation  of  banners  to 
local  unions  for  best  work-  reported  in  promo¬ 
ting  the  highest  type  of  patriotism.  The  in¬ 
struction  and  inspiration  our  young  people 
have  received  can  scarcely  be  estimated  and 
must  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  Boston  Convention. 

Saturday  afternoon  was  give'n  up  to  the 
Junior  rally  at  Mechanics’  Building,  the 
Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  of  New  York,  presid¬ 
ing.  There  were  at  least  5,000  children  in  the 
great  auditorium  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
galleries.  The  recitation  of  the  eightieth 
psalm  by  all  the  children  in  concert  was  very 
impressive.  Words  of  greeting  were  given  by 
Junior  Endeavorer,  Walter  F.  Canavan  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mass.  A  children’s  orchestra  gave 
several  classic  selections  which  did  credit  to 
Boston’s  well  known  musical  culture.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wainwright  of  Chicago  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  children  on  Traps,  and  illustrated 
the  same  by  producing  various  traps,  gilded 
and  otherwise.  After  singing  by  the  boys’ 
choirs,  another  address  was  given  by  Rev. 
Knight  Chaplain,  D.D. ,  of  London,  Eng.,  who 
happily  illustrated  faith,  love,  and  consecra¬ 
tion  by  green,  red,  and  blue  banners  respect 
ively.  The  Children’s  Crusade  was  given  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mrs.  F.  E.  Clark,  and  was 
very  beautiful  and  inspiring. 

After  an  introductory  address  by  a  lady  in 
appropriate  costume,  the  United  States  Bri¬ 
gade  was  represented  by  a  company  bearing 
the  stars  and  stripes,  followed  by  a  company 
representing  England,  flying  the  British  flag ; 
Germany,  Africa,  the  Islands  of  the  Sea, 
China,  Japan  and  other  countries  following 
with  their  respective  banners  and  a  represen¬ 
tative  from  each,  bringing  a  message  from  the 
Junior  Endeavor  Societies  of  these  far  away 
lands  telling  of  their  work  and  earnestly  in¬ 
voking  aid  from  this  home  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement.  The  whole  scene  was 
one  of  surpassing  suggestiveness,  and  was  of 
itself  well  worth  a  journey  to  the  Convention 
to  witness. 

In  addition  to  the  early  Sunday  morning 
prayer-meetings  which  were  held  each  day  at 
the  several  headquarters,  120  churches  enjoyed 
the  ministrations  of  Christian  Endeavor  dele¬ 
gates.  Notwithstanding  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  regular  parishioners  were  on  their  vaca¬ 
tion,  these  churches  were  crowded  with  atten¬ 
tive  listeners  and  good  results  will  surely  fol¬ 
low. 

THK  WORLD  FOR  CHRIST. 

The  Monday  morning  sessions  in  the  three 
auditoriums  centered  the  addresses  around 
this  topic.  “The  World  for  Christ.”  Two 
notable  addresses  were  given  in  Mechanics’ 
Hall  by  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  D.D.  of  Buffalo, 
on  “The  Light  of  God,  the  Life  of  Man,”  and 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenburg,  D.D., 
formerly  of  Berlin,  Germany,  now  of  Cam¬ 


bridge,  Mass.,  on  “The  Christian  Personali¬ 
ties.”  In  the  tents  Williston  and  Endeavor, 
where  “The  Scholarship  of  the  World  for 
Christ”  was  the  topic,  several  of  our  college 
Presidents  were  the  speakers,  followed  by  the 
unrolling  of  the  banner  to  the  local  union  for 
best  work  reported  in  promoting  systematic 
and  proportionate  giving,  presented  by  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  Crews  of  Toronto.  This  session 
closed  with  a  missionary  service,  entitled,  j 
“What  more  will  you  do?  What  more  will 
you  give”?  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Speer  is  a  very  popular  speaker 
among  the  young  people,  and  deservedly  so. 

Monday  afternoon  was  given  up  to  historic 
pilgrimages,  and  thousands  of  young  people 
gathered  about  Bunker  Hill,  the  Washington 
Elm,  Cambridge,  and  crowded  into  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  old  South  Church,  also  the  old 
North  Church,  and  descendants  of  both  par¬ 
ties  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  vied  with 
each  other  in  eloquent  words  of  commemora¬ 
tion  and  hearty  good  will. 

CONCLUDING  CONSECRATION  SERVICES. 

These  were  the  culminating  services  in  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  of  the  Convention. 
After  the  sermons  by  Drs.  Wharton  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Potts  of  Toronto,  and  Virgin  of  New 
York  City,  the  consecration  meetings  were 
conducted  by  President  Clark,  Secretary 
Baer,  and  Dr.  Boynton.  The  deep  and  solemn 
stillness  pervading,  broken  only  by  vows  of 
devotement  to  Christ  and  His  service,  will 
leave  an  indellible  impress  upon  the  great 
throngs  who  will  scatter  far  and  wide  to  take 
up  their  accustomed  work  with  freshened  zeal 
and  fldelity. 

To  sum  up— the  influence  of  this  great  gath¬ 
ering  can  but  prove  salutary  in  many  direc¬ 
tions  The  inculcation  of  Christian  patriotism 
will  surely  bear  good  fruit  in  the  grave  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  must  soon  rest  upon  the 
coming  generation.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  all  party  politics  were  ignored,  no  coun¬ 
tenance  being  given  to  the  claims  to  any  party. 

A  comparative  estimate  of  this  with  former 
conventions  affords  pleasing  evidence  that  the 
Endeavor  army  is  becoming  more  and  more 
disciplined  by  an  earnest  purpose  and  by 
grappling  with  the  practical  duties  of  their 
every  day  work.  There  was  far  less  of  bois¬ 
terous  demonstration  and  much  more  of  sober 
thoughtfulness  and  earnestness,  showing  that 
our  young  people  appreciate  their  responsibili 
ties  and  are  determined  to  meet  them  face  to 
face. 

Many  have  discounted  the  effect  of  these 
great  conventions  as  effervescent,  leaving  only 
fugitive  impressions.  We  cannot  indorse  that 
view.  Not  only  Boston  and  vicinity  will  re¬ 
ceive  permanent  good  from  this  representa¬ 
tive  gathering,  but  the  churches  at  large  will 
feel  the  spiritual  quickening  that  the  return¬ 
ing  delegates  will  bring.  And  such  a  gathering 
for  the  spread  of  Christ’s  kingdom  and  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  evil  has  scarcely 
been  witnessed  in  the  history  of  Christendom. 
A  hasty  survey  of  secular  and  religious  papers 
throughout  New  England  will  amply  corrob¬ 
orate  this  statement,  and  the  presence  here  of 
flve  reporters  from  The  Chicago  Tribune  will 
show  that  its  influence  reaches  beyond  the 
Northeast. 

In  all  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  spiritu¬ 
ality  was  the  keynote,  and  the  speaker  who 
made  this  most  prominent  was  heard  with  the 
most  pronounced  tokens  of  appreciation.  Every 
topic  discussed  was  permeated  with  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  Christ  and  the  Church,  evok¬ 
ing  a  whole-hearted  response.  So  long  as  this 
remains  the  guiding  and  controlling  spirit  of 
our  young  people,  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
as  to  the  future  of  this  Christian  Endeavor 
movement.  C.  S.  D. 


PASTORAL  CALLS. 

Some  ministers  have  a  peculiar  talent  for 
pastoral  calls;  some  have  not.  Some  have 
learned  how  to  make  these  calls  means  of 
grace  to  both  pastor  and  people ;  some  have 
not.  Some  have  found  these  calls  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  not  only  for  doing  a  great  deal  of  good 
at  the  time,  but  for  weaving  the  results  into 
their  sermons  most  effectively;  some  ha\e  not. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  pastors  who  really 
do  make  a  success  of  pastoral  visitation  are  in 
the  minority.  A  few  men  have  been  marvel¬ 
ously  successful  in  this  way.  We  think  at 
once  of  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  He  was  not 
simply  conscientious  about  the  matter,  but  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  and  so  did  his  people. 
He  had  a  wonderful  memory  for  details.  We 
recall  at  this  time  a  member  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  but  not  of  his  church,  who,  for  some 
reason,  had  grown  a  little  restless  in  the  pews, 
and  said  to  us  one  day:  “Well,  I  am  going  to 
some  other  church  for  a  change.  ”  But  he  did 
not  go ;  and  when  some  time  afterwards  we 
inquired  the  reason,  he  told  us  of  a  little  in¬ 
cident  of  kindly  thoughtfulness  on  Dr.  Cuyler’s 
part  that  had  so  won  his  heart  that  nothing 
could  have  called  him  from  that  church.  Dr. 
Cuyler  never  forgot  that  when  he  last  called  a 
certain  member  of  the  household  was  sick,  or 
had  gone  on  a  visit,  or  in  some  way  had  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention  at  the  time,  and  he  never 
failed  to  inquire  for  that  one.  Some  other 
ministers,  with  neither  taste  nor  talent  for 
such  duties,  sometimes  made  fun  of  this  going 
from  house  to  bouse.  But  it  told  wonderfully 
in  the  course  of  the  years.  Only  a  few  blocka 
away  was  another  Presbyterian  church  with 
nominally  a  much  larger  membership,  at¬ 
tracted  solely  by  the  pulpit  ability  of  their 
minister.  Misfortunes  came  and  that  pastor¬ 
ate  ended,  and  the  long  roll  of  communicants 
melted  like  snow  before  the  rising  sun. 

It  is  humiliating  sometimes  for  a  minister 
who  delights  in  putting  his  very  best  thought 
into  his  sermons,  and  who  is  naturally  a  dili¬ 
gent  student,  to  find  that  his  pulpit  efforts  ac¬ 
complish  very  little  in  winning  and  holding 
his  people,  while  some  commonplace  pastoral 
calls  gain  their  affections. 

This  is  true  especially  of  those  somewhat 
erratic  in  church  going.  He  may  preach  the 
very  best  sermon  in  bis  power  and  make  no 
impression ;  when  some  pastoral  call  will  take 
bold  of  them  and  even  bring  them  into  the 
church.  It  simply  emphasizes  the  value  of 
personal  contact  to  win  men. 

Even  if  we  cannot  fully  carry  out  our  ideal  of 
pastoral  visitation,  we  need  not  give  it  up  as 
a  hopeless  task  to  accomplish  anything.  Our 
congregations  have  a  right  to  expect  to  see 
us  at  reasonable  intervals  in  their  homes. 
What  is  reasonable  in  a  church  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  members  would  be  quite  unreasonable  in 
a  church  of  a  thousand  members.  What  is. 
reasonable  in  a  compact  congregation  in  a 
certain  part  of  a  city  would  be  very  unreason¬ 
able  in  a  country  parish  twenty  miles  square. 
No  man  can  be  a  law  to  any  other  man.  No¬ 
church  can  make  the  standard  for  its  pastor. 
If  every  minister  was  thoroughly  conscien¬ 
tious  about  the  matter,  and  every  congrega¬ 
tion  entirely  reasonable  in  its  demands,  the 
matter  would  adjust  itself;  but  pastors  and 
congregations  are  decidedly  fallible,  and  have 
much  to  learn.  —  The  Michigan  Presbyterian. 

Parents  whose  children  have  enjoyed  the 
teachings  of  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Eoues,  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  she  has  assumed  the 
principalship  of  St.  Mary’s  school.  Garden 
City.  St.  Mary’s  has  long  bad  a  good  repu¬ 
tation  for  the  training  both  in  books  and  in 
manners  which  its  pupils  receive.  Under 
Miss  Koues  it  will  doubtless  go  on  to  ye 
higher  excellence. 
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PRESBITERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  bold  a  stat'd  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  \  sociitioo  b'li'di  ig.  tUiicago.  M  inJav.  Aug. 
bth.  at  10:30  a.  m  Jamss  FitOTHiNGHAif,  State  •  Clera. 


MINUTES  AND  REPORTS,  I89.V 

The  Minutes  of  tbe  General  Ass -mbly  are  published 
•very  year  under  tne  di-ec  ion  o'  the  stated  cl  rk.  A 
copy  in  piper  covers  will  be  s'nr,  without,  charge,  to  the 
stated  cl-irk  of  every  Presbytery  and  of  every  Synod; 
also  (in  the  case  of  every  Presbytery  that  bar  paid  its 
full  apportinn'iieut  to  the  mileage  and  co  tiogent  innds 
of  the  Ass -mbit),  to  every  ordained  mi  ister.  to  the  'es- 
Uon  of  each  <  on  rl’iutiog  vacant  rhnrch.  whose  addres> 
is  known,  and  to  the  Oommiesione.s  from  the  Presbytery 
in  Geoer  ■!  Aseembly;  als  i.  to  every  ordaine  I  m  ssionsry 
of  the  Foreign  [*res'-.yte  ies.  The  annual  rep  'rts  of  the 
Boards  are  also  d  stribii'ed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  price  of  the  Minutes  tn  p-rsons  not  entitled  to 
th'm  wi  b  ml  charge,  is  $1  for  piper-covered,  and  $1.50 
for  c  oth-CDVere  1  volii-nes.  The  pr  ce  of  t  le  Reports  to 
the  same  persons  1*30  eits  for  paper-covered  and  60 
cents  forclith-  over-d  vulumes. 

The  Miuntei  and  Reports  in  cloth  binding,  two  vol- 
nmes,  will  he  'nmished  f  trSSce.tiper  voln  ne  to  perm  is 
entliled  without ch  irge  to  paper-covered  copies,  provide-l 
the  money  be  s^ntto  thestitel  cl  irk  of  the  Assemilv 
prior  to  the  mailing  o-  the  ctipies  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled:  otherwise  tbe  po-tige  will  be  added  to  'he  charge 
for  binding  in'ieasing  the  co-t  to  50  cents  per  volume 
Address  Re  r.  \f.  U.  Bobbkts,  D.D.,  1334  Chestnnt  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  G1  ndale  Female  C  .1  ege  anuounces  the  ooening 
term  of  Ite  f  ^rty-sei-ond  |ear,  begiating  “teptember  1', 
1895.  This  gr  in  t  old  coll  ge  maint-iins  the  highest  repu¬ 
tation  for  iducational  adrantiges  in  preparatory  and 
colleglite  CO  irses,  music,  art,  etc.  Wilte  for  dcsciiptive 
catalogue,  terms  etc. 


DEATHS. 


Barbbr.-  Jam*s  M  Barti«'.  formerly  of  Parma.  Mich., 
hut  for  ih  •  oast  'iit'-e  i  \e  irs  a  resi  lent  if  Denver.  Ool.. 
died  at  tils  ho-n”.  2214  Unrtis  St .  of  that  cty.  July  9 
aged  ei-'bty-five  year*  an  1  nine  lAonths.  He  had  been  a 
subscriber  '-f  The  Evaug-ii  t  for  ova*  forty  years,  and 
was  high  y  respected  in  aii  tue  wa*ks  of  life. 


WOODIiAWN  CK>fElEKk. 


WOODLaWN  station  (24tb  dTard.  Harlem  Rail 
ro»d  Offl  e.Vn  20  Fa  t  23i  treet. 


MttNUMENTS. 

^glnal  sod  soec'ai  d  eigusin  g  ei  iie  marble  and  stone 
Oorreepondsuce  solicit  <1.  .'tend  for  new  il.natrated 
HandiKMik.  J.  &  «.  Lamb.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  Voi  k. 


AIOUNG  Lady  of  experience  would  Ike  to  ex 
change  writing  r  1  bt  wc-k  for  hoar  I  and  m-truc- 
tion  in  Fr  nch  ilinru'  the  summer.  AddretsE.  M.  C 
Box  73,  Wa-t'*ampion.  Mass. 


FDR  SALE  —A  beantifol  <ottage  at  New  Rocbel  e, 
Fln*'v  B'tuHted  o<a  high  kno'l  8  rooms,  bath 
summer  kit' hen  an  I  a'l  impr-.veme  ts.  Pl>zzi  nilnee 
sides  of  h  use.  P  enty  of  -hade.  Pri<  e.  $6  600.  Terms 
easy.  Andr— sS.,  Ev.mgeli-t  Ofiic-. 


WANTED-A  MU-sl')AL  INSTRUMENT.  Grassy 
CoVd  Aiadeny,  a  P  e»h»teri*n  'i-is  'on  sc'od 
located  I'l  tb"  heirt  of  the  Cam's  r  and  Mo  in'aies.  is 
•erv  much  in  Be  d  of  a  p  a'  u  or  O'g'n.  It  any  read  r 
knows  of  oi.e  that  tnig- 1  be  do'-atedor  gotun  theayly. 
please  cuBfer  n  r  g  rds  '»  tbe  -ame  with 

T.  J.  MiLBs.  Principal.  Giassy  Cove,  Tenn. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Citt.— Tbe  Chri-tian  World  of  Lon¬ 
don  of  -lull  1 1th.  sivs;  "  The  old  First  Presbyterian 
chuidib  at  New  York  ha«  for  an  oi^anist  Mr.  W.  C. 
Carl,  a  noted  pupil  of  Guilma'it.  The  Sunday  ser¬ 
vices  at  11  A. M.  and  4  p.m.  The  professional  quar¬ 
tet  sings  at  the  mo'-ning  service,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  it  is  joined  by  the  chorus.  This  is  a  body  of 
ainateurs,  known  as  The  Baton  Club.  They  re¬ 
hearse  on  Saturday  at  4  p  M.,  when  Mrs.  Craw  ford, 
tbe  assistant  organist,  accompanies,  and  Mr.  Carl 
judges,  and  watches  the  effect  from  various  parts  of 
the  churcb.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  music  of 
the  Sunday-school,  where  there  is  a  choir  of  boys, 
who  are  trained  each  Saturday  morning  at  ten 
o’clock  The  Baton  •  lub  gives  two  concerts  a  year, 
consisting  of  oratorios  and  part  songs.  Gnilmant, 
Salome,  I iuboi.s,  and  other  French  composers  have 
written  works  especially  for  Mr.  Carl,  wno  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  organist.” 

The  C.VTTARAtTGCS  Mission. — The  ceiling  and 
other  insid“  work  is  being  put  into  the  new  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  upon  the  live  mile  level  of  the 
Cattaraugus  Reservation,  the  Rev.  George  Runci- 
man  in  charge.  Thus  far  the  Indians  have  provided 
all  the  money  for  the  new  church;  no  donations 
from  the  white  people  have  been  received  except  the 
beautiful  front  window,  whith  is  a  memorial  of 
Asher  Wright  and  Laura  Sheldon  Wright,  presented 
by  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  of  Buffalo.  Mr. 
and  .Mrs.  Wright  were  missionaries  to  the  Senecas 
of  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  nearly  all  their 
lives.  Their  bodies  lie  huri  d  in  the  old  mission 
church  burying  ground  ^posite  the  Presbyterian 
parsonage  and  near  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum: 
a  plain  granite  monument  marks  their  graves:  in 
front  is  an  eutaph  which  savs  ‘'They  pleased  not 
themselves";  upon  the  right  side  is  the  name  “Asher 
Wright,  with  us  fortv  four  years,”  and  upon  the  op¬ 
posite  side  ‘‘Laura  Sheldon  Wright,  with  us  fifty- 
three  years.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  both  were  of 
great  service  to  the  Indian-  in  their  knowledge  of 
medicine:  they  also  were  able  to  siiesk  the  Seneca 
longue  very  fluently.  .Mr.  Wright  translated  the 
four  gospels  into  tbe  Seneca  language,  and  also 
compiled  a  hymn  book  for  their  use  in  the  Seneca. 

Poughkeepsie  —The  145th  Annual  Report  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  (’hiirch  of  Poughkeepsie  for  the 
year  1895  forms  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  all 
crowded  with  matters  and  names  of  local,  and  even 
general,  interest.  Dr.  Francis  B.  Wheeler  was  in¬ 
stalled  May  12,  1859,  and  the  church  has  steadily 
prospered  and  stren^hened  under  his  wise  and  dili¬ 
gent  labors.  I.Ast  year’s  income  is  given  at  $6,874.05. 
The  trustees  say:  “We  have  in  our  hands  trust  funds 
as  follows:  Jno.  F.  Win'low  Vacation  Fund,  $3,000; 
'lanse  F'und,  $1,377.95;  Vas-sar  Sabbath-school  Fund, 
$500;  all  of  which  are  on  deposit  with  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Savings  Bank.  Tbe  Manse  Fund  has  shown 
a  gp'atifying  increase  the  past  year  by  two  collections  | 
amounting  to  $71  and  $202  respectively,  and  adding 
accrued  interest  makes  the  total  increase  for  the 
year  $-337  79.”  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Systematic  Beneficence  made  to  the  Pri^sbytery  of 
North  River,  which  accompanies  the  Church  Report, 
is  a  very  instructive  document. 

OHIO. 

Oatton. — The  Rev.  R  C.  Dodds,  the  worthy  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Fourth  Church,  has  received  the  title  of 
doctor  of  diviuiiy  from  Wayuesburg  College. 

MICHIGAN. 

Flint. — The  Rev.  Heory  Neill,  who  Is  supplying 
the  Seco'id  Presbyterian  Church  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
tenipo'-arily,  bas^c  pted  the  caII  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Flint.  He  expects  to  begin  his 
ministry  there  ^pt  1st.  Both  parti  s  are  to  be 
congraculat'-d  in  view  of  this  impeuding  happy  ar¬ 
rangement  aud  settlement. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul.— The  work  in  Westminster  Churcb  has 
creatlv  prospered  under  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  M. 
L.  P.  Hill.  All  departments  are  active  and  grow¬ 
ing  in  niim>>ers  and  efficiency.  Dr.  Hill  is  just  now 
absent  on  vacatiou. 

WISCONSIN. 

Belleville.- The  Rev.  James  W.Robb  conducted 
the  commnni.on  service  on  -lulr  8.  There  were 
eleven  members  received  into  fellowship,  of  whom 
six  were  by  profession  of  their  faith.  Five  were 
baptized — three  adults  and  two  infants. 

Baldwin.— The  Rev.  Peter  J.  Leenhnnts  has 
closed  his  labors  in  Bald-* in.  which  began  two 
vears  ago,  a"d  the  Rev.  Ixiuis  G.  Jongeneel  of  New 
Amsteixlsm  has  succeeded  him. 

Madison.— The  Monona  lAke  Assembly  has  a 
splendid  pr-gi am  of  Sunday-school  instruct  on  and 
general  nteratnre.  It  0!>ened  this  week, -in  I  v  2'% 
and  continues  until  Aug.  2  The  Univ  ersity  Sum¬ 
mer  School  at  Madiso",  which  began  July  8,  con¬ 
tinues  until  Aug.  16.  The  attendance  thus  far  has 
been  satisfactory. 

Milwaukee.— Negotiations  are  in  provress  to 
unite  Downer  College  at  •''ox  I*ake  with  Milwaukee 
F'-male  College,  and  by  the  union  of  their  looper- 
ties  build  tip  a  much  larger  i'lstltutlon  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  for  the  higher  Chiistian  education  of  young 
women.  Jus' what  the -ucces.-  of  the  movemeut 
will  he,  it  is  yet  too  earlv  to  state. 

Merrill —The  arrangements  for  laying  the  cor¬ 
ner-tone  of  the  new  Presiiyteria'i  church  in  West 
Meirill  on  July  4  had  all  been  made  when  the  sud 
den  death  ef  Mrs.  C.  D.  Clark,  a  promiuent  mem¬ 


ber,  changed  the  occasion  of  joy  into  deep  mourn¬ 
ing.  The  Rev.  John  F,  Cowling,  the  fsithful  pas¬ 
tor,  has  organized  a  strong  Junior  Endeavor  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  is  tbe  president  of  the  Citizens’  Reform 
Association. 

Wausau. — An  interesting  Sunday-school  Insti¬ 
tute  was  held  at  the  new  chapel  at  Kelley,  seven 
miles  from  Wausau,  on  July  8.  The  Rev.  Mr.  CJar- 
rier,  with  several  of  his  workers,  and  .Mr.  Joseph 
Brown,  the  Sunday-school  missionary,  were  present. 

ARIZONA. 

Congress.— A  Presbyterian  church  of  six  mem¬ 
bers — with  Dr.  I  B.  Hamilton  as  ruling  e'der— wm 
organized  by  the  Revs.  P.  McKinney  of  Phoenix 
and  I.  T.  Wnittemore  of  Florence  at  Congress,  on 
the  Santa  F6,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railroad,  70 
miles  north  of  the  c  'pital  city,  June  26th.  This 
church  and  one  at  Peoria  are  servetl  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Thonmson,  alicentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Arizona, 
with  fair  prospect  tif  growth.  I.  T.  W. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Georgia.  —  Crawsfordvllle  church  (in  Augusta 
Presbytery),  in  an  eight  days’  meeting  which  closed 
on  July  4,  ha-  enjoyed,  the  pre.-ence  of  the  HoU 
Spirit.  The  Christian  Olw-rver  says;  The  Rev.  T. 
P.  Burgess  was  assisted  by  the  Synodical  Evangel¬ 
ist,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Msck,'D.D.  This  church  was 
organized  some  sixteen  years  ago,  hut  owing  to 
deaths  and  removals,  only  eight  active  members 
were  left,  and  they  were  all  ladies.  But  it  is  a 
prayerful  and  zealous  little  band,  and  a  brighter 
day  seems  to  be  dawning.  In  the  recent  meeting 
there  were  eigbc  acces-ions  to  the  church,  thus 
doubling  its  adtive  membership,  and  six  of  these 
were  mothers.  We  will  soon  get  two  more,  and  as 
these  latter  will  be  gentlemen,  the  church  can  once 
more  be  officered.  It  was  good  to  be  there.  Al¬ 
though  the  rain  prevented  nearly  half  the  services, 
there  was  no  “damper”  thrown  over  the  meeting. 
The  merchants  an  '  barkeepers  closed  their  places 
of  business  and  attended  the  services,  and  one  of 
the  barkeepers  arose  for  prayer.  The  Presbyterians 
have  no  church  building,  but  an  earnest  effort  is 
being  made  to  secure  one,  and  there  is  good  hope  of 
success.  Years  ago  Alexander  H  Stephens,  who 
was  a  Presbyterian,  gave  a  lot  on  the  lawu  in  front 
of  “Liberty  Hall”  for  a  “uidon  church  ”  It  was  in 
this  building,  which  is  now  the  Methodist  church, 
that  the  services  were  held  By  some  means  our 
Methodist  brethren  gradually  gained  full  and  en¬ 
tire  possession.  The  Great  Commoner  is  buried 
quite  near  the  church,  aud  a  haudsome  monument 
marks  his  resting  place. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Keokuk.- The  Rev.  H.  M.  Penniman  has  just  re¬ 
signed  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  this  pleasant  Iowa  town.  He  has  served 
it,  and  with  great  acceptance,  for  the  last  fourand- 
a-half  yttars.  There  is  no  alienation  of  feeling  whatr 
ever,  the  retiring  pastor  thus  expressing  himself  in 
his  note  announcing  his  purpose:  “The  decision  to 
resign  has  been  reached  with  greatest  difficulty,  be¬ 
cause  of  tbe  kindne-s  of  the  people  and  because  of 
the  deep  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  welfare  of  each 
and  every  member  of  the  church  and  congregation. 
The  pastor  retires  theiishing  the  kindest  feeling 
toward  each  and  all,  with  the  prayer  that  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  God  may  rest  upon  each  and  eveiY  soul.  It 
is  with  pleasur-*  that  t  he  pastor  records  the  scrupu¬ 
lous  honor  with  which  the  church  has  always 
promptly  paid  his  salary.  The  work  that  has  been 
done  during  this  pastoiate  is  known:  but  in  leaving 
the  pastor  desires  to  thank  the  many  who  have  ren¬ 
dered  hearty,  faithful,  liberal  service.”  The  local 
p^ers  speak  in  very  high  terms  of  Mr.  Penniman, 
affirming  that  “not  only  his  owm  congr.  g  ition,  but 
the  whole  city  regrets  his  departure.  A  strong  man 
from  the  first,  he  nas  grown  in  strength  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  demands  made  upon  him,  and  enjoys,  as  he 
deserves,  the  admii-ation,  confidence  and  respect  of 
all  who  know  him.  The  good  number  of  1013  have 
united  with  the  church  under  his  mini-try.  His  de¬ 
parture  and  that  of  his  family  w  ill  be  a  matter  of 
general  regret  in  the  community.”  The  church  and 
society,  acting  upon  bis  resignation,  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions,  or  a  tenor  quite  accordant  with  the 
above.  Mr.  Penniman  will  come  East  to  Boston  for 
a  time,  awaiting  a  call  to  service,  and  enjov  a  season 
of  well-earned  rest  there  and  at  his  parents’  home  in 
Worcester,  Mas.-. 
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ENDEAYOR  PRINCIPLES  REAFFIRMED. 

We  give  below  the  Platform  of  Principles  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  United  Society  of  Chris 
tian  Endeavor.  Standing  on  such  a  platform, 
those  who  would  change  this  Christian  Society 
into  any  other  organization  ere  not  only  not 
content  to  let  well  enough  alone,  but  are  seek 
ing  to  sub.stitute  something  inferior  for  the 
very  best.  This  organization  has  already  done 
far  more  to  promote  loyalty  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  on  the  part  of  its  youth  than  any 
other  agency  of  the  time.  It  has  set  them  to 
praying  and  working  as  they  have  never  be¬ 
fore  done.  It  has  given  them  a  new  impetus 
for  mission  work  and  in  Presbyterian  chan¬ 
nels.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  platform 
could  be  improved ;  and  so  far  as  it  pertains 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  might  well  be 
the  voice  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Methodists  have  thrown  the  whole  force 
of  their  denominational  zeal  into  the  Epworth 
League;  but  their  whole  scheme  is  tame  and 
weak  compared  with  the  Christian  Endeavor 
plan,  and  is  a  great  failure  compared  with 
what  it  niiglit  have  been  had  they  only  in¬ 
fused  Methodist  zeal  into  Christian  Endeavor 
methods. 

Christian  Endeavor  is  so  thoroughly  Presby¬ 
terian  that  it  has  alrea  iy  become  an  essential 
branch  of  Church  machinery  and  is  doing  a 
mighty  work  for  the  Church.  And  this  it 
does  while  at  the  same  time  it  binds  us  closer 
to  other  denominations  in  blessed  fellowship, 
which  should  be  encouraged  and  not  weakened. 

_  S.  W.  P. 

PI^ATFORM  OF  PmNCIPLE.S. 

First  and  foremo^it,  personal  devotion  to  our  di¬ 
vine  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

Second,  the  covenant  obligation  embodied  in  the 
prayer  meeting  piedg^  without  A  bich  there  can  be 
no  true  S  cietyof  Chiisi<au  Endeavor. 

Third,  constant  religious  training  for  all  kinds  of 
service  involved  in  the  various  committees,  which 
— so  many  of  them  as  are  needed — are,  equally  with 
the  prayer-meeting,  esseuti  il  to  a  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor. 

Fourth,  strenuous  lovalty  to  the  local  church  and 
denomination  with  which  each  society  is  connected. 
This  lo\a!tyis  plainly  expressed  in  the  pledge;  it 
underlies  the  whole  idea  of  the  movement,  an<l,  as 
statistics  prove  and  pastors  test*  y,  is  ver>  generally 
exemplified  in  the  lives  of  active  membeis.  Thus 
the  Soci'-ty  of  Christian  Kndeavor.  in  theory  and 
practice,  is  as  loyal  a  •lenoniinational  societv  as  any 
in  existence,  tis  well  as  a  broad  and  fraternal  inter- 
denomin  itional  society. 

Fifth,  we  reaffirm  our  increasing  confidence  in  the 
interdenumiuati  mal,  spiritual  fellowship,  through 
which  We  hope,  not  for  organic  unity,  hui  to  fulfill 
our  Lord’s  piayer  ‘‘that  they  all  may  be  one.”  This 
fellowship  alivaiy  extends  to  all  evangelical  de- 
nomination.s,  and  we  should  greatly  deplore  any 
movement  that  would  interrupt  nr  imperil  *t 

Sixth,  Christian  Endeavor  stands  always  and 
everywhere  for  Christian  citizenship.  It  is  forever 
opposed  to  the  ^loon.  the  gambling  uen,  the  brothel 
and  every  1  ke  iniquity.  It  stands  for  temperance, 
for  law,  for  order,  for  Sabbath  keeping,  fur  a  pure 
political  atmosphere — in  a  vord,  for  righteousness. 
And  this  it  does  not  by  allying  itself  with  apolitical 
party,  but  by  attempting  through  the  quick  con- 
^ience  of  its  individual  me  nbers  to  permeate  and 
influence  all  partiss  and  ill  communities. 

Seventh,  that  all  moneys  gathered  by  the  variou- 
societies  of  Christian  Endiavor  for  the  cause  of 
missions  be  always  sent  to  the  missionary  boards 
of  the,  special  neuomiuation  to  which  the  particular 
society  lielongs. 

Ana  also  Christian  Endeavor  officers  and  societies 
are  affection  itely  reminded  that  appeals  to  them 
for  money  should  come  through  their  pastors  and 


the  officers  of  their  churches, *and  when  such  ap¬ 
peals  are  addressed  to  the  so-deties  directly,  they 
should  be  referred  to  the  pastors  and  church  officers 
for  their  approval  before  being  acted  on  by  the  so¬ 
cieties. 

Also,  that  the  causes  to  which  the  societies  give 
should  he  those  approved  by  the  denominations  to 
which  the  societies  belong.  Thus  the  societies  avoi  i 
recog  it.ioii  and  support  of  indep--udent  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  movements. 

Eighth,  ( 'hristian  Endeavor  has  for  its  ultimate 
aim  a  purpose  oo  less  vi  le  and  loftv  than  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  world  to  Christ.  Hence  it  is  an  org-iuiza- 
tiou  intensely  evangelistic  and  missionary  in  its 
snirit,  and  desires  to  do  all  it  m  ly  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  churohes  an  1  the  missionary  boards  for 
missi  mary  extension  the  world  around. 

These  objects  it  seeks  to  accomplish,  while  it  re¬ 
members  that  it  is  an  influence  r-ituer  than  an  in¬ 
stitution;  that  its  unite  I  societies  and  its  State, 
provlm-ial  and  local  unions  have  no  legislative 
functions;  that  they  can  levy  no  taxes,  and  control 
no  IochI  society,  which  is  always  and  only  under  the 
control  of  its  own  chureh  The  duties  of  these  un¬ 
ions  are  limited  to  matters  of  information,  inspira¬ 
tion  and  fellowship. 

We  rejoice  in  the  growing  friendliness  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  in  the  f  ict  that  more  and  more  as  the 
true  Spirit  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  understood  in 
every  evangelical  Protestant  rienomiu  ition,  the 
world  around,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  our 
felltiwshi|i  is  constantly  growing  larger. 

We  believe  that  for  the  sake  of  Christian  fairness 
and  courtesy,  in  all  denominations  tnd  all  over  the 
world,  the  Christian  E  ideavor  piinciples  should  go 
with  the  name,  and  the  name,  either  alone  or  in 
connection  with  a  distinctive deuominational  name, 
should  go  with  the  principles. 

For  the  maintenance  of  these  principles  of  cove¬ 
nant  obligation,  iniividnal  servic  ■,  denominational 
loyalty  and  in'erdrnorainational  fellowship,  we  uni¬ 
tedly  and  heartily  pledge  ourselves. 


PASTORAL  LETTER. 

To  the  Pastors,  Sessions,  Sabbath  School 
leachers  and  Churches  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany,  Greeting : 

”  Grace  be  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father 
and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

It  seems  good  to  this  Presbytery  to  address 
words  of  counsel  and  encouragement  to  al] 
who  act  as  teachers,  to  the  sessions  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  churches,  to  the  end  that  spiritual 
life  may  be  promoted,  and  that  all  the  churches 
may  be  edified  and  strengthened  for  lietter 
work. 

First.  We  exhort  all  who  teach,  whether  in 
the  public  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  or  in  the 
Sabbath-school,  to  make  much  of  the  pure 
Word  of  God.  That  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works,  God  has  given  us  the  inspired  scrip¬ 
tures,  which  are  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction  and  for  instruction  in 
righteousness.  (2  Tim.  3:  16.)  Let  ns  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
lielieves.  (Rom.  Let  every  teacher 

recognize  his  responsibility  in  that  God  has 
given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  and 
that  we  are  ambass.idors  fur  Christ,  as  though 
God  were  beseeching  men  by  us,  and  Christ 
himself  pleading  with  men  to  be  reconciled  to 
God.  Let  eveiy  one  remember  the  divine 
argument  used  to  convict  and  convert  sinners, 
that  “He  hath  made  him  to  he  sin  for  us  who 
knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him.”  (2  Cor.  5:20, 
21.) 

Preach  the  love  of  God.  who  gave  his  Son 
for  a  lost  world.  Tell  what  the  Son  of  God 
did  for  us;  that  he  bore  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows,  that  he  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  that 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him, 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  (Isa.  58.) 

1  et  no  one  dim  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  nor 
doubt,  or  deny  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
clean«eth  from  all  sin.  (1  John  1:7  ) 

Let  no  one  deny,  or  disregard  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world. 

Avoiding  unprofitable  discussions  of  so-called 
philosophy  and  questions  of  curiosity  as  to 
things  that  God  has  not  revealed,  speak  the 
truth  in  love.  Preach  that  men  should  repent 
and  believe  the  gospel.  (Mark  1 :  15  ) 

We  exhort  Sessions  to  remember  the  solemn 


vows  of  ordination  and  their  responsibility  to 
God  and  the  Church. 

The  elder  has  avowed  before  God  and  the 
world,  that  he  believes  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  Word  of 
God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice.  He  has  declared  that  he  sincerely  re¬ 
ceives  and  adopts  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
this  Church  as  containing  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scripture.  He  has 
publicly  approved  of  the  government  and  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  these 
United  States.  He  has  accepted  the  office  of 
rilling  elder,  and  promised  faithfullv  to  per¬ 
form  all  duties  thereof,  and  to  study  the 
peace,  unity  and  purity  of  the  Church.  When 
he  joined  the  Church  he  made  a  public  pro¬ 
fession  of  his  repentance  for  sin  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  not  received 
into  membership  upon  subscription  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  But  when  he  took  the 
vows  of  an  elder,  he  voluntarily  entered,  in 
obedience  to  the  call  of  (toJ  through  the 
voice  of  the  people,  upon  a  solemn  official  re¬ 
lation  to  Go  t  and  his  Church. 

He  became  an  offi  dal  keeper  of  the  Word  of 
God,  committed  to  his  Church,  to  maintain  it 
in  its  purity.  He  accepted  official  care  of  the 
creed  of  the  Church  to  guard  it  with  loyalty 
to  its  teachings  He  accepted  the  position  of 
a  ruler  in  the  Church  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  government  adopted  by  the  Church. 
He  promised  to  study  the  peace  and  purity  of 
the  Church  both  in  regard  to  doctrine  and 
polity,  and  to  be  one  of  the  shepherds  of  the 
flock.  (Confession  of  Faith  and  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  page  433  ) 

We  earnestly  exh  »rt  all  oiir  Sessions  to  con¬ 
sider  well  the  great  responsibility,  as  well  as 
the  high  privilege  of  being  called  to  serve 
God  and  his  Church. 

Especially  do  we  exhort  Sessions  of  vacant 
churches  to  a  true  loyalty  to  God  and  bis 
Church,  when  introducing  preachers  to  their 
pulpits  Surely  it  is  a  violation  of  obligation 
to  introduce  into  a  pulpit,  over  which  the 
Session  has  the  care,  preachers  who  deny,  or 
who  do  not  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
which  the  members  of  the  Session  have 
solemnly  sworn  to  maintain.  Surely  it  is  a 
violation  of  obligation  to  introduce  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  a  preacher,  who  will  tea<  h  the  people  to 
despise  the  doctrines  and  the  polity  of  the 
Church  which  they  promised  to  guard.  Such 
a  course  is  not  to  study  the  peace,  unity 
and  purity  of  the  Church, 

We  do  not  claim  that  Presbyterian  methods, 
or  polity,  or  even  the  form  of  words  that  are 
adopted  to  express  our  faith,  are  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  essential  truth,  hut  we  do  hold 
that  a  vow  as  to  accepting  methods  and  main¬ 
taining  them,  has  in  it  a  religious  obligation 
that  not  only  the  Church,  hut  God  will  hold 
the  man  to,  while  he  voluntarily  bears  the 
office. 

We  especially  then  urge  Sessions  of  vacant 
churches  to  introduce  as  preachers  only  those 
who  are  approved  as  loyal  to  the  word,  and 
to  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

It  is  one  of  the  alarming  practices  of  the 
present,  that  ministers  of  any  creed,  and  min¬ 
isters  of  no  creed,  frequently  seek  Presby¬ 
terian  pulpits  with  apparently  no  purpose 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church,  but 
only  to  find  a  place  of  pay. 

The  willingness  of  such  a  man  to  occupy 
such  a  place  of  compro  nise  is  presumptive 
evidence  against  him,  and  the  application,  for 
a  pulpit  of  a  man  who  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  doctrines  and  i  olity  of  the  Church,  is 
demonstrated  unfitness  for  the  place. 

We  earnestly  exhort  all  our  Sessions  to  be 
faithful  to  their  vows  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  not  a  bigoted,  iron  rule  that  we 
advocate,  but  true  loyalty  to  denominational 
organization  within  the  lines  of  common 
sense,  charity  and  honesty. 

Finally,  we  exhort  all  members,  whether 
ministers,  teachers,  or  private  members,  to 
seek  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 
earnest,  prayerful  study  of  the  word  to  the 
end  that  vital  religion  may  be  promoted,  that 
there  may  be  growth  in  grace  and  a  greater 
power  in  the  Church  to  win  souls  for  Christ. 

And  may  God  bless  our  message  of  love. 

By  order  of  Piesbytet y  a*  tt  ovors'  i-l**.  Jan*  12  1896. 

John  G  LnvBi.i„  Mi-derator. 

Attest:  J.  S.  Obockbr.  SiaiO'l  Cl-  rk. 


Becalled  Stormy  Times. 

"Well  that  loo- 8  na»nra>,'’  said  the  old  soldier,  looking 
ai  a  can  of  conden-ed  milk  on  the  b  eakfaat  table  in 
place  of  ordinary  milk  that  failed  on  a'  Connt  of  the 
stoim.  "It’s  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  aa  used  dur 
ing  the  war.” 


...MUI. 
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KEEPINfl  THE  FOURTH  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Distance  from  home  only  serves  to  arouse 
the  latent  fires  of  patriotism  in  the  bosoms  of 
our  whilom  fellow-citizens  and  brethren,  so 
that  they  burn  with  unwonted  energy  and 
warmth,  illuminating,  it  may  be,  the  horizon 
round  about.  The  altitudes  of  Switzerland 
were  thus  lit  up  by  these  fervid  fires  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  last  past,  as  we  infer  from  a 
copy  of  the  Lucerne  Times  of  a  few  days  later, 
now  just  at  hand.  It  gives  a  column  and 
more  to  the  banquet  and  speeches  which  drew 
together  a  hundred  or  so  Americans  at  the 
Schweizerhof,  and  which  was  follow’ed  by  an 
excursion  down  the  lake  and  a  display  of  fire¬ 
works.  The  arrangements  were  made  by 
Major  T.  H.  Cullen  and  others,  and  when  jus¬ 
tice  had  been  done  to  the  feast,  the  Chairman 
called  upon  all  present  to  arise  and  give  a 
pledge  to  “Our  Country,”  which  was  done  en¬ 
thusiastically.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  then  being  called  upon,  responded  in 
a  vigorous  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  that  the  sight  of  the  old  flag  and  the 
sound  of  their  national  airs  so  made  their 
blood  tingle  that  Switzerland  must  forgive 
them  if  they  made  the  ealge  scream  a  little  on 
such  an  occasion.  All  present  had  read  of 
the  struggles  for  freedom  that  had  been 
fought  out  in  yonder  mountains ;  everyone 
knew  where  the  cradle  of  Magna  Charta  was 
but  for  all  that,  he  could  say  for  himself  that 
every  visit  he  paid  to  Lurope  only  made  him 
ividly  realize  the  greatness  of  America. 


day,  he  referred  to  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland 
and  their  family,  and  gave  expression  to  the 
admiration  felt  by  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
for  the  high  aims  and  noble  integrity  of  the 
present  chief  ruler  of  the  United  States. 

“Switzerland,  our  sister  Republic,”  being 
then  given  by  the  chair,  was  received  with 
much  applause  by  all  present,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  able  speech  in  reply.  Dr.  Zim- 
meimann  (Luzemer  Tagblatt)  in  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish  made  reference  to  the  cordial  relations  ex- 
'  ing  betsreen  the  Confederation  and  the 
United  States.  These  he  humorously  ex¬ 
plained  as  due  possibly  to  the  great  distance 
between  the  two  countries,  adding  that  to  his 
mind  it  would  be  but  a  fair  thing  if  America 
would  send  over  now  and  then  a  few  hundred 
of  her  beautiful  daughters— to  stay-in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  many  strong  arms  and  stout 
hearts  that  left  Switzerland  to  seek  a  home  in 
the  New  World  and  never  came  back. 

The  proceedings,  which  were  enlivened  by 
excellent  music  from  the  band,  were  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  singing  of  “The  Star  Span¬ 
gled  Banner”  by  all  present,  after  which 
cheers  were  given  for  the  Swiss  President 
The  company  then  ad- 


^ndorse  Pibre  Chamois  as 
the  best  support  for  puffed 
sleeves  and  ftare  skirts  in 
the  market. 

CAUTION — Beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  The  genuine  article 
is  plainly  stamped . 


and  the  Committee, 
journed  to  the  quay  where  a  steamer  was  in 
waiting,  and  a  very  pleasant  excursion  was 
taken  as  far  as  Bremen. 

This  was  surely  a  very  patriotic  and  proper 
way  that  our  countrymen  took,  to  enliven  their 
love  of  country  and  make  its  history  known 
abroad.  _ 

“UNION  ASSEMBLY  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOL.” 

This  is  the  latest  and  destined  not  to  be  by 
any  means  the  least  of  the  popular  summer 
resorts,  a  la  Chautauqua.  Its  postoffice  and 
railroad  station  (“Pennsylvania”  line)  is  Eagle 
Lake,  Ind.  Its  location  is  a  mile  or  so  out 
from  the  attractive  little  town  of  Warsaw, 
with  its  five  thousand  people  and  shaded 
streets  and  pleas.int  appearing  homes.  It  is 
some  forty  miles  west  and  north  of  Fort 
Wayne,  and  a  hundred  miles  southeast  of 
Chicago,  with  direct  lines  of  railroad  to  both. 
Eagle  Lake  itself  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  clear 
water,  irregular  in  form,  with  some  six  or 
seven  miles  of  shore  line.  Its  eastern  shore 
runs  back  to  a  ridge  some  thirty  or  forty  feet 
in  height,  which  takes  a  sort  of  crescent  form 
around  the  lake,  and  is  covered  with  a  good 
growth  of  shade  trees,  and  on  this  ridge  many 
of  the  family  cottages  are  built,  while  the 
basin  below,  with  its  several  hundred  feet  of 
level  ground  to  the  waters  edge,  also  shaded 
with  trees,  is  laid  out  in  walks  and  drives 
and  flower  beds  and  pools  of  water,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  various  buildings  for  general  pur¬ 
poses.  There  are  a  goodly  number  of  springs 
on  the  grounds,  conveniently  located,  whose 


more  vi 

No  doubt  Chicago  would  give  her  millions  if 
she  could  transport  Pilatus  or  the  Rigi  into 
her  neighborhood.  But  there  were  such  things 
in  Colorado  as  mountains,  and  glaciers  fifteen 
miles  wide  in  Alaska,  and  immense  ranges 
ribbed  with  metalliferous  deposits,  and  farms 
that  could  supply  every  country  on  earth  and 
Mars  as  well ;  nor  were  American  artists  and 
farmers  and  yachts  and  printing  presses  un-  j 
known  to  the  world.  But  bulk  was  not 
everything ;  greatness  did  not  necessarily 
constitute  worth.  What  they,  as  Americans, 
were  most  rightly  proud  of,  was  the  fact  that 
their  country  held  embedded  in  her  national 
life  such  true  and  just  relationships  in  law  and 
liberty,  of  the  many  and  the  few,  the  Church 
and  the  State,  woman  and  society.  The 
speaker  concluded  a  speech  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  by  bursts  of  applause, 
with  a  glowing  and  eloquent  panegyric  on  lib¬ 
erty,  and  called  upon  the  company  to  sing  up¬ 
standing,  “Our  country,  'tis  of  thee.” 

The  Chairman  next  gave  the  toast  of  “Our 
President,”  to  which  the  Rev.  Wilton  Merle 
Smith,  D.D.,  of  New  Y’ork,  responded.  After 
paying  a  warm  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of 
Major  Cullen  in  taking  the  initiative  on  that 


^  All  dry  goods  stores.  Three  weights.  ^ 
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Down  at  the  landing  are  a  lot  of  choice  row¬ 
boats,  sailboats,  and  two  little  steamers,  one- 
nf  which  makes  occasional  trips  of  pleasure 
about  the  lake,  with  the  assembly  band  play¬ 
ing,  and  the  other  makes  regular  trips  to  town. 

Near  the 


entrance  to  Ihe  grounds- 
stands  the  Eagle  Lake  Hotel,  where,  as  well 
as  at  the  restaurant  further  along  the  shore,, 
good  board  and  accommodations  can  be  se¬ 
cured  at  reasonable  rates.  I  confess  that  I  am 
surprised  and  gratified  that  our  Hoosier  Pres¬ 
byterian  friends  who  are  interested  in  this  en¬ 
terprise  have  done  so  well  in  their  opening 
season.  Their  hundred  and  sixty  acres  are 
enclosed,  hotel,  springs,  ball  grounds,  assem¬ 
bly  hall,  grocery  supplies,  and  all  are  within 
the  park  enclosure  and  aid  in  ministering  to- 
the  enjoyment  and  quiet  rest  of  all.  A  goodly 
number  of  people  are  aready  here,  and  it 
seems  a  paradise  for  children. 

Last  fall  at  Synod  some  of  the  brethren 
projected  upon  the  attention  of  Synod  a 
thought  as  to  a  sort  of  Hoosier  Presbyterian 
Chautauqua,  or  summer  resort.  Some  of  the 
brethren  seemed  to  be  a  little  shy  of  undertak¬ 
ing  such  an  enterprise  in  the  name  of  an- 
ecclesiastical  body,  nevertheless  Synod  ex¬ 
pressed  its  pleasure  at  the  proposal,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee  of  Conference  with  the 
interested  paities  to  report  fuller  information- 
this  year.  The  result  has  been  the  association 
together  of  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
Presbyterian  laymen  and  ministers  of  the 
State  in  a  corporation  known  as  the  “Winona 
Assembly,”  with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  stock,  which,  it  is  understood,  is  mostly 
taken. 


Venice 
needs  the 
iflK.  Duxbak 

Rainproof 
binding  to 
keep  her  skirt 

■  edges  dry. 
So  do  you. 
A  brand  of 
the  famous 


The  officers  of  the  company  are  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Conner  of  New  Albany.  President;. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Studebaker  (the  Presbyterian  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  great  Studebaker  Wagon  Company) 
of  South  Bend,  Vice-President;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Brown  of  Indianapolis,  Treasurer,  while  Dr. 
E.  S.  Scott  and  the  Rev.  Sol.  C.  Dickey  are 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  gen¬ 
eral  directors  on  the  grounds. 

This  Association  of  gentlemen  has  purchased' 
the  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  referred: 


Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Bindings. 

A  setoft>-e  "S.  H.  4  M.“  m!matu<^  f^ns  shouilrt 
helatest  Frisian  costumes^  m:iuedfor  JOc^  in  stamps. 

The  S.  H.  a  M  Co.,  P^O;^ox_6g9t2LXi_ 
•S.H.&  M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


July  25,  1895. 
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to  above,  and  all  the]|  building's,  boats, *and 
paraphernalia  connected  therewith.  Lots  are 
sold  at  reasonable  rates,  and  not  expensive 
cottages  are  being  erected.  The  entire  ar¬ 
rangement  and  conveniences  of  the  place  fur¬ 
nish  an  admirable  opportunity  for  people  of 
refinement,  intelligence,  and  moderate  means 
to  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks  very  pleasantly. 
The  Association  has  made  arrangements  for 
the  summer  school  during  the  month  of 
August.  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  President  of 
Lake  Forest  University,  has  charge  of  the 
educational  work,  and  has  a  number  of  able 
assistants  in  the  various  departments,  and  will 
spend  the  entire  month  at  the  grounds.  Dr. 
Thomas  Marshall  is  engaged  for  the  mission¬ 
ary  week,  and  Dr.  Chapman,  the  evangelist, 
is  to  conduct  special  services  for  several  days. 
Daily  lectures  or  concerts  are  given  each  eve¬ 
ning  during  the  present  month,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  summer  at  “Winona”  promises  to 
be  attractive.  1  reached  the  assembly  hall 
after  my  arrival  on  Monday  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  opening  sentences  of  Dr.  S.  J. 
Niccolls’  lecture  on  “Constantinople  and  the 
Eastern  Question,”  and  though  the  audience 
was  not  large,  the  good  doctor's  usual  grace, 
force,  and  freshness  were  manifest. 

Among  the  dwellers  in  the  cottages  on  the 
hill  1  found  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Conner,  the 
wife  of  the  President  of  “Winona,”  with  her 
family  and  her  own  good  mother,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Atterberry,  whose  husband  during  his  life 
was  so  pleasantly  known  in  New  York,  De¬ 
troit,  and  indeed  all  over  the  church.  The 
mother  of  twelve  children,  six  of  whom  are 
still  with  her  in  this  world,  and  six  with  her 
husband  in  heaven,  she  is  yet  bright  and  ac¬ 
tive  and  rejoices  in  her  twenty-five  living 
grandchildren. 

Among  the  chief  influences  in  giving  Winona 
its  start  and  making  it  so  much  of  a  success 
from  the  beginning,  is  our  alwa3'8  genial,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  and  sometimes  intense  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Home  Missions,  the  Rev.  Sol.  C. 
Dickey.  He  is  devoted  to  the  “Indiana  Plan” 
of  Home  Missions  and  to  “Winona.  ”  These  two 
fill  all  his  eye. 

Another  element  of  success  is  the  fact  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (the  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  has  a  station  imme¬ 
diately  at  the  grounds,  and  the  “Big  Four” 
has  a  station  at  the  boat  landing  on  an  arm  of 
the  lake)  has  contributed  outright  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  as  a  bonus  to  the  enterprise,  and 
what  is  better  still,  has  granted  special  rates 
and  a  per  cent,  on  all  the  business  done  at 
this  point. 

Long  live  Winona  I  It  is  emphatically  a  peo¬ 
ple's  resort,  and  happy  will  be  the  day  when 
even  the  people’s  recreations  shall  bear  the 
stamp  of  Christ,  and  the  devil’s  spirit  no 
longer  dominates  them. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

liOOARsroaT,  Iim.,  July,  1895. 

Institutions. 

The  following  honorary  degrees  were  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  at  its  late  commencement:  Doctor  of 
Laws:  Oswald  Ottendorfer  of  New  York,  the 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D. ,  of  New 
York,  and  C.  O.  Tiedeman  of  Brooklyn;  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Divinity:  the  Rev.  Charles  Brookes 
Chapin  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Henry  Darlington  of  Brooklyn;  Doctor  of  Sci¬ 
ence:  Prof.  Charles  B  Brush  of  New  York; 
Master  of  Laws :  Clarence  D.  Ashley  and 
Frank  A.  Erwin  of  New  York ;  Master  of  Let¬ 
ters,  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Ocean  Grove  Summer  School  of  The¬ 
ology,  which  is  auxiliary  to  the  Itinerants’ 
Club  Movement,  will  be  held  from  August  7th 
to  16th,  inclusive.  Drs.  £.  H.  Stokes  and  J. 
£.  Price  are  at  the  head  of  the  movement. 
Besides  schools  of  Philosophical,  Systematic, 
Historical,  Pastoral,  Old  and  New  Testament 
Theology,  there  will  be  special  lectures  on 
timely  subjects  by  prominent  men. 


Keuka  College,  an  institution  in  the  lake 
region  of  this  State  for  young  men  and  women 
of  limited  means,  will  hold  a  summer  assembly 
in  August  from  the  7th  to  the  10th,  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  at  once  religious  and  educational. 
Mr.  George  A.  Bell  is  in  charge.  The  college 
will  open  on  September  10th,  with  Prof.  John 
Kline  as  Princpial  and  Miss  Hel  n  C.  Bassett 
as  Lady  Principal.  Terms  are  exceedingly 
low,  and  may  be  made  lower  by  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  willing  to  give  a  part  of  their 
time  to  labor. 


ABOUT  TB£  APPLE  CBOP. 

Professor  Bailey  considers  in  the  Florist’s 
Exchange  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  apple 
crop  during  the  last  few  years.  He  says  that 
orchard  owners  are  reaping  that  which  they 
have  sown.  They  have  talked  of  spraying, 
which  is  good,  but  as  we  cannot  feed  a  horse 
with  a  currycomb,  so  in  growing  fruit,  we 
must  get  down  to  the  fundamental  principles, 
and  attend  to  the  tillage  of  the  orchard. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  orchards  in  Western  New 
York  are  in  sod,  and  one-half  of  these  are  in 
meadow,  yet  we  find  people  who  think  that 
an  orchard  ought  to  live  on  the  husks  of  the 
hay  that  has  been  cut,  and,  in  addition,  sup¬ 
port  and  feed  six  or  eight  kinds  of  tramps  in 
the  way  of  disease  and  live  pests.  The  only 
assistance  rendered  the  orchard  is  through  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  these  tramps  with  the 
aid  of^tbe  squirt  gun.  He  does  not  say  that 
spraying  is  not  helpful,  but  the  orchard  should 
have  full  nutrition  from  the  ground,  and  the 
best  and  only  crop  to  grow  in  an  apple  orchard 
is  apples.  Crimson  clover  comes  just  right, 
and  in  apple  orchards  might  be  sown  lute  in 
August  and  up  to  the  middle  of  September. 
Use  American  grown  seed.  Crimson  clover  is 
hardy.  Spraying  apple  orchards  is  a  second¬ 
ary  operation.  We  cannot  make  an  orchard 
producive  unless  the  soil  is  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion.  The  best  way  to  treat  a  large  portion  of 
our  old  orchard  is  to  plant  new  ones.  Apply 
200  pounds  of  potash  per  year  for  five  years, 
rather  than  1,000  pounds  in  one  application. 
It  is  safpr  to  have  the  plant  foods  in  bags  than 
in  the  soil  if  the  plants  cannot  use  them  at 
once. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  this  to  say  about 


the  care  of  an  old  orchard :  It  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  plough  an  orchard  sod 
with  an  ordinary  plough  without  tearing  roots. 
A  light  plough  will  not  answer,  because  it  will 
give  way  and  flinch  from  its  work  when  set  to 
run  shallow  in  tough  sod.  Only  a  heavy 
plough,  with  sharp  irons  and  a  wheel  to  gauge 
its  depth  of  furrow,  such  as  is  used  in  break¬ 
ing  prairie— cutting  only  two  or  three  inches 
deep— will  effectually  kill  all  the  sod  by 
speedily  drying  it  up.  Such  a  plough,  with 
the  adequate  team,  could  not  well  be  used  in 
an  orchard.  There  are  serious  objections  to 
ploughing  an  orchard  at  all.  Asides  the  cost 
of  getting  it  thoroughly  done,  and  of  grubbing 
the  unturned  sod  around  the  collar  of  every 
tree,  there  is  the  great  risk  of  incurable  in¬ 
jury  to  the  trees  from  their  being  over-fed  and 
over-stimulated,  and  of  the  wood  consequently 
not  ripening  and  hardening  up  sufficiently  to 
endure  a  severe  winter. 

If  sheep  can  be  put  into  the  orchard  as  soon 
as  grass  begins  to  grow,  say  five  or  six  to  the 
acre,  and  kept  there,  excepting  when  obliged 
to  get  additional  food  elsewhere,  they  will 
keep  all  low  growth  down  completely— for  they 
eat  every  sort  of  plant  when  quite  young  and 
tender — so  that  these  roots  will  be  correspond¬ 
ingly  dwarfed  and  stunted  and  will  in  great 
part  decay,  affording  both  room  and  nutriment 
to  the  tree  roots  instead  of  robbing  them,  and 
without  a  fibre  of  them  being  injured.  This 
will  leave  more  moisture  avilahle,  too. 


HELPING  IDIOTS. 

That  idiots  may  be  improved,  educated,  and 
possibly  cured,  is  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
report  of  a  training  school  in  England  which 
takes  these  imbeciles  in  charge.  More  than 
80  per  cent,  of  those  under  treatment  were 
taught  to  conform  to  moral  and  social  law  and 
to  *^work  like  the  third  of  a  man” ;  more  than 
40  per  cent,  were  rendered  capable  of  conduct¬ 
ing  under  friendly  control,  the  ordinary  trans¬ 
actions  of  life,  of  “working  like  two-thirds  of 
a  man” ;  and  some  25  or  80  per  cent,  have  risen 
so  closely  to  the  standard  of  manhood  that 
only  experts  could  differentiate  them  from  or¬ 
dinary  young  men  and  women.  The  course  of 
training  in  this  remarkably  successful  insti¬ 
tution  lasts  seven  years. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


A  NEW  STOBT  ABOUT  LINCOLN. 

The  following  wag  told  by  Oeneral  Sickles  at 
the  late  banquet  of  the  Loyal  Legion  in  Wash¬ 
ington  : 

“It  was  on  the  6ft h  day  of  July,  1868,  that 
I  was  brought  to  Washington  on  a  stretcher 
from  the  Held  of  Gettysburg.  Hearing  of  niy 
arrival,  President  Lincoln  came  to  my  room 
and  sat  down  by  my  bedside.  He  asked  about 
the  great  battle,  and  when  I  told  him  of  the 
terrible  slaughter,  the  tears  streamed  from  his 
eyes.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  doubted  the  re¬ 
sult.  He  said,  ‘No.’  Then  he  continued: 

“  ‘  This  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  a  few 
days  ago,  when  the  opposing  armies  were  con¬ 
verging,  I  felt  as  never  before  my  utter  help¬ 
lessness  in  the  great  crisis  that  was  to  come 
upon  the  country.  1  went  into  my  own  room 
and  locked  the  door.  Then  1  knelt  down  and 
prayed  as  I  had  never  prayed  before.  I  told 
God  that  He  had  called  me  to  this  position, 
that  I  had  done  all  that  I  could  do,  and  that 
the  result  now  was  in  His  hands;  that  I  felt 
my  own  weakness  and  lack  of  power  and  that 
I  knew  that  if  the  country  was  to  be  saved  it 
was  because  He  willed  it.  When  I  went  down 
from  my  room  I  felt  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  issue.  The  burden  seemed  to 
have  rolled  off  my  shoulders,  my  intense 
anxiety  was  relieved,  and  in  its  place  came  a 
great  sense  of  trustfulness,  and  that  was  why 
I  did  not  doubt  the  result  at  Gettysburg. 
And,  w’hat  is  more,  Sickles,”  he  continued, 
“I  believe  that  we  may  hear  at  any  moment  of 
a  great  success  by  Grant,  who  has  been  peg¬ 
ging  away  at  Vicksburg  for  so  many  months. 
By  to-morrow  you  will  hear  that  he  has  won 
a  victory  as  important  to  us  in  the  West  as 
Gettysburg  is  in  the  East.’ 

“Then,  turning  to  me.  he  said.  ‘Sickles,  I 
am  in  a  prophetic  mood  to-day,  and  I  know 
that  you  will  get  well.’ 

“  ‘The  doctors  do  not  give  me  that  hope, 
Mr.  President,’  I  said,  but  he  answeied 
cheerfully,  ‘I  know  you  will  get  well.  Sick¬ 
les.  ’  ” — Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


Recommended  by  physicians 

convalescence,  or  where  a 
^  •’  weak  or  nervous  condition  is 

Used  and  endorsed 
4.A.LI  dw-l  by  many  ministers.  ::  k  s  s 

The  "Dest”  Tonic. 


No  Excuse 
Must^Try^lt 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  PRIZE  OF  16,600  FRANCS. 

THE  GREAT  FRENCH  TONIC 


-WO-VDEK^  OF  THE  YUKON. 

Yokon,  which  is  the  present  Mecca  of  placer 
miners  in  Alaska,  is  a  land  not  oni^  of  gold, 
but  of  wonders  also.  Some  of  the  miners  who 
have  returned  bring  strange  accounts  of  curi¬ 
osities  in  nature.  A  miner  on  Sixty  Mile 
Creek  found  a  tusk  of  a  mammoth  that  pro¬ 
jected  seven  feet  out  of  a  sand  bank,  and  an¬ 
other  found  a  single  tusk  so  heavy  that  he 
could  scarcely  lift  it.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Yukon  basin  furnishes  fossils,  and  some 
of  the  miners  believe  that  the  unexplored 
country  toward  the  head  of  the  Copper  River 
yet  contains  living  8()ecimens,  as  tales  are  told 
by  Indians  of  that  region  of  huge  woolly  beasts 
with  horns  like  the  trunk  of  a  birch  tree. 
They  say  that  in  winter  puffs  of  steam  issue 
from  the  nostrils  of  these  monsters  as  from 
the  escape  pipe  of  a  steam  boat. 

During  the  shortest  days  of  winter,  for  a 
period  of  about  twenty  three  days,  at  Forty 
Mile  Post,  the  sun  does  not  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  above  the  horizon,  although  at  midday 
there  is  from  three  to  four  hours  of  twilight. 
The  Northern  lights  glow  with  the  utmost 
brilliancy,  on  the  other  hand,  and  help  very 
materially  to  drive  away  the  darkness  and 
desolation  of  the  dreary  land.  During  the 
summer  season  the  order  of  things  is  reversed, 
and  on  the  longest  days  in  June,  for  about 
three  w’eeks,  the  sun  does  not  disappear.  On 
the  shortest  winter  days  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  20  deg.  to  75  deg  below  zero, 
and  on  the  longest  summer  days  from  60  deg 
to  90  deg.  above  in  the  shade.  The  existence 
of  active  volcanoes  in  the  Yukon  basin  is 
asserted  by  Indians,  who  say  that  a  very  high 
peak,  situated  near  the  head  of  White  River, 
IS  at  times  in  a  state  of  eruption.  White  River 
drains  a  high,  mountainous  country,  and  its 
waters  are  extremely  muddy,  being  laden  with 
a  white,  glassy  substance,  called  volcanic  ash, 
which  is  carried  down  from  a  point  near  the 
head  of  the  stream,  a  section  of  country  nhere 
no  w'hite  man’s  foot  has  ever  trod.  According 
to  Dr.  Dawson,  the  deposits  of  ash  are  of  re¬ 
cent  date.  He  believes  that  the  eruption 
which  deposited  the  ash  did  not  take  place  in 
the  Coast  range.  All  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  it  occurred  near  or  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  White  River,  and  to  indicate  the  possibil 
ity  of  an  active  volcano  there  at  the  present 
time. 

Do  Yon  Want  a  Tonic? 

Talte  Horsford's  Aeid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Norfoi.k.  Chic'pee  Falls,  Mass.,  says:  “I 
have  used  it  as  a  t  nic  and  stiuiulsut  with  success.  I 
always  keep  It  in  the  house  for  my  own  use.” 


Your  Drupjfist  rau-t  liav»  if ;  or  else  koikI  name 
address  to  K.  FOUOf.KA  A  UO.,  26-28  N.  It  illlam  Sf.. 


T  VHntn  FURNACES, 

I  1  n  I  STOVES, 

I  LiLUlU  RANGES, 

COMBINATION  HEATERS. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


Barstow  Stove  Company 

BEEKMAN  &  WATEB  STS.,  N.  Y. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres, 


RICHELIEU  &  ONTARIO 
NAV.  CO., 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufaettiring  securities  have 
reached  Thowandit  of  MUlinvx,)  contrasted  with 
the  6rst  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  t.o  know  that 
your  Company  discUoses  a  most  eitcellent  con¬ 
dition  of  aiTairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PI  ERCE. 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  V-Pres.  and  ►  opt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


MONTREAL  &  QUEBEC  LINE.  The  maKn'flcent 
large  double  tier  eteamers  “Monireal”  and  "Quebec” 
leave  Montreal  week  days  at  7  p.m..  Quebec  6  p.ii..  Sun- 
da)  8  8  P.u.  Connect  at  Quebec  with  Saguenay  •teamers 
and  lutercolonial  Railway.  Orchestras  on  board. 

Agents  :  J.  6.  Dolan.  Toronto;  Thos.  Hanley,  Kings¬ 
ton;  H.  F.  Chaffee  Moutreal. 


HOTEL 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Perieci 
,;ai8iiie  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States.  s>eDd  for  book  and  rates. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this ; 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31.  ’93. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anythi'  g  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANQELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount  .r 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  k  Co.’s  Library  AMas,  the  original  sub 
scription  price  of  which  was  $7.50. 


THE  OPEN  COURT, 

A  Weekly  Joumnl  devoted  to  the  Religion  of  Sc’ence. 
Yearly,  $1.  Sent  ten  w  eeks  on  trial  for  ten  cents.  Send 
for  Sample  Copy.  . 

The  Open  Court  Pub. 

Chicago,  334  Deal .  jrn  St. 
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THE  DOCTOR’S  COLUMN. 

W.  L.  G..  Pbra.— Have  a  very  weak  stomach,  and  am 
also  excessively  nervi^us.  Wliat  would  you  advise  ? 

Take  Gastrine,  in  teaspoonful  doses,  three  times 
daily,  after  meals.  Once  or  twice  a  week  take  a 
teaspoonful  of  Natbrolithic  Salts  in  a  half  a  tum¬ 
bler  of  warm  water,  one  half  hour  before  breakfast. 
Cerebrine,  in  five-drop  doses,  three  times  daily. 

O.  L.  H.,  Fort  Worth.— What  can  you  recommend  for 
asthma  ? 

Take  Thyroidine,  extract  of  the  thyroid  gland,  in 
three-drop  doses,  twice  daily,  on  the  tongue. 

Dolly.  New  York.—  What  can  I  use  for  thickened  skin 
•n  the  bands? 

Take  Thyroidine,  extract  of  the  thyroid  gland,  in 
three  drop  doses,  three  times  daily,  on  the  tongue. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  A.,  Canaseroga,  N.  V.— Will  you  please  pre¬ 
scribe  a  reined  v  tor  fla^he8  of  beat,  ful  owed  by  profuse 
perspiration,  also  extreme  nervousness  ? 

Take  Cerebrine,  extract  of  the  brain,  in  five-drop 
doses,  three  times  daily,  on  the  tongue.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  take  a  dose  of  Natbrolithic  Salts.  Buf¬ 
falo  Druggists. 

G.  N.  G.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— State  symptoms  of  kid¬ 
ney  trouble.  Cardine,  extract  of  the  heart,  is  proba¬ 
bly  indicated.  W.  T.  Pakkeb,  M.  D. 


Med.  Dept.,  Col.  Chem.  Co. 

THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS. 


CEREBRINE,  From  the  Brain.  MEDULLINE,  Prom  the 
5plnal  Cord.  Cardine,  From  the  Heart.  TESTINE, 
OVARINE,  THYROIDINE. 

Dose,  5  Drops.  Price,  Two  Drachms,  $1.25. 

OASTRINE. 

A  new  and  valuable  remedy  lor  Dyepepsia,  S1.25. 


FEBRICIDE  PILL5 
For  Malarial  Affbctioms,  Necraloia  and  Sick 
Headache,  60  cents 

NATHROLITHIC  SALTS 


For  Habitual  Coustiiatioii,  Torpor  of  the  Bowels  and  In¬ 
action  of  the  Liver,  60  cents. 


At  all  Druasists.  or  from 
COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Send  for  Literature,  (176)  Wuehlngton,  I>.  C. 


A  LETTER  FROM 

Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beechet 

BEOOUMKNDIKU 

Constantine's 
Pine  Tar  Soap. 

(Persian  Healing.) 

Brooklyn,  March  13, 1895. 
Charles  N.  Crlttenton  Co., 


Gentlemen I  find  the  PINE 
TAR  SOAP  (CONSTANTINE’S)  you 
gave  me  quite  satisfactory,  and 
have  been  glad  to  give  samples  to 
several  friends,  who  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  among  the  best  specimens 
of  Toilet  Soap  that  we  have. 


Yours  respectfully. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  rellered  by  usisff 
Wilton’tCommon  Sente  Ear  Drums. 

New  Aclentltlo  invention ;  different 
from  all  otberdeTlees.  Tbe  only  safe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
HlarDnim  in  the  world.  Helps  where 
linedical  sRill  falls.  No  wire  orstiinip 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 
UaUvlll«,Ky. 

Ufflewt  I  lus  Breadway,  Hew  Yerk. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simpiP  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tet¬ 
ter  can  be  quickly  and  permanently  cured  by  tbe 
simple  application  of 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  liealtby,  pro- 
ducint;  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

,50c.  per  box  at  I)rufp;iats  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  <Sk  CO., 
331  Commerce  St..  Philadelphia. 


cufts  WHlRE  ALL  tUStfAiLSr" 


Beet  Cough  Byrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
in  tima  Bold  by  druggists.  I 


PROFEogOK  PETRIE'S  NEW  SENSATION. 

Mr.  Flindera  Petrie  has  been  having  a  good 
time  this  spring  on  the  edge  of  the  Theban 
desert.  He  is  the  one  wizard  left  in  England, 
the  man  upon  whom  we  rely  for  our  most  ex¬ 
quisite  sensations.  But  for  him  we  might 
never  have  seen — as  we  may  see  this  month 
at  University  College— the  footwarmers  and 
ninepins  wherewith  the  age  and  youth  of  Mid¬ 
dle  Egypt  drove  away  the  cold  on  the  far  off 
wintry  mornings  which  befell  the  Nile  Valley 
five  thousand  years  ago. 

On  a  plateau  1,400  feet  above  the  river 
level,  and  on  the  banks  below,  the  erudite  ex¬ 
plorer  has  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  a 
new  and  unauspected  race,  which  dominated 
Egypt  a  thousand  years  before  Abraham  was 
born,  ere  even  Thebes  itself  began  to  be. 
This  race,  perhaps  akin  to  the  Aniorites,  may 
have  swarmed  into  Egypt  from  the  Southern 
Mediterranean  shore,  but  whatever  their  ori 
gin.  they  made  a  complete  evacuation  of  the 
earlier  race,  and  did  not  even  retain  the  van¬ 
quished  as  their  slaves.  For  three  centuries 
they  occupied  a  group  of  cities  now  for  the 
first  time  disentombed,  and  the  remains  they 
have  left  behind  them  tell  tbe  vivid  story  of 
their  daily  life. 

This  new  old  race  used  implements  of  stone 
so  perfectly  finished  that  some  of  the  serrated 
spear  heads  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  gem 
engraver  of  to  day.  Their  women  did  much 
weaving,  and  their  men  hunted  the  tableland 
with  dogs  of  a  wolfish  cast,  which  they  held 
in  high  esteem.  They  had  already  perceived 
the  virtues  of  roast  beef,  which,  however, 
they  washed  down  with  beer,  and  were  ad¬ 
dicted  to  a  certain  luxury  of  life,  for  they 
trimmed  their  beards  with  a  quite  Caroline 
daintiness  of  cut,  and  smeared  themselves 
with  a  grease  paint  made  with  malachite. 
Here  you  may  see  and  handle  (if  Mr.  Petrie  be 
your  guide)  the  strong  brown,  fluffy  hair  of 
these  archaic  women,  which  they  combed  out 
with  ivory  combs  and  pinned  together  with 
ivory  hairpins.  These  were  the  dandies  of 
the  Stone  Age,  for  they  wore  necklets  of  tur¬ 
quoise  beads  and  delicately  wrought  bangles; 
they  played  strange,  long  forgotten  games,  as 
well  as  American  bowls;  they  kept  pet  duck¬ 
lings  in  dainty  coops;  and  made  jars  and  bot¬ 
tles  of  modern  shapes,  with  never  a  potter’s 
wheel  to  guide  them.  Some  of  these  vases  are 
of  wonderful  charm  and  truthfulness  of  de¬ 
sign,  yet  every  one  of  them  was  rubbed  down 
or  built  up  with  infinite  labor  out  of  the 
stone  or  the  clay  wherecf  it  is  fashioned. 
Some  of  them  show  that  in  these  far  off  ages 
ostriches  bestrode  the  sandy  western  wastes 
that  overlooked  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

For  there  are  to  be  seen  in  this  amazing  ex¬ 
hibition  some  of  the  oldest  dated  pictures  in 
tbe  world.  There  is  a  vase  covered  with  a 
design  of  a  large  rowboat  with  many  pairs  of 
oars,  with  two  deck  cabins  amid  ships,  an 
umbrella  over  the  stern  to  shield  the  helms 
man  from  the  desert  sun,  and  a  tall  mast  in 
the  forepeak  bearing  the  distinctive  flag  be¬ 
longing  to  the  craft.  Whoever  dreamed,  even 
in  his  wildest  dreams,  tliat  there  was  a 
Lloyd’s  Register  of  shipping  on  the  Nile  two 
thousand  years  before  Jason  led  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  on  the  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece! 

This  is  the  race  that  turned  the  VI.  dynasty 
out  of  Egypt,  and  were  not  overthrown  until 
the  XI.  dynasty  arose  and  built  hundred¬ 
gated  Thebes.  Over  a  length  of  a  hundred 
miles,  from  Gebelen  to  Abydos,  they  ruled 
for  three  hundred  years  supreme.  They  had 
no  negro  blood,  and  traded  with  the  Mediter 
ranean  rather  than  the  Soudan,  while  in  some 
of  their  art  may  be  discerned  the  beginnings 
of  style  or  school  of  design  which  a  thousand 
years  later  were  to  make  the  Egyptian  potter 
renowned  in  all  the  world. 

Lastly,  they  were  a  people  of  strong  definite 
beliefs,  with  a  fresher  view  of  the  now  and 
the  hereafter  than  the  creed -ridden  race  which 
followed  them.  They  lived  a  healthy,  demo¬ 
cratic  life,  had  few  diseases,  and  when  they 
died  turned  their  faces  to  the  West,  with  a 
long,  wistful  gaze  towards  the  land  of  the 
Setting  Sun. — E.  O.  Haimerin  London  World. 


Beecham's  pills  for  consti 
pation  lo*  and  25^.  Get  the 
book  at  your  druggist’s  and 
go  by  it. 

AanoAl  hIm  Bora  tbuxAOtlUiaO  buMo. 


A  POCKET  EDITION 
OF  THE  KODAK  for 


"One  Button 
Does 


$5.00 


Makes 

Yon  Press  It."  pictUfCS 

large  enough  to  be  good  for  some¬ 
thing  and  good  enough  to  enlarge 
to  any  reasonable  size.  Pocket 
Kodak  loaded  for  J2  pictures, 
1^x2  inches.  Price  $5.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

Sample  photo  and  booklet  ROCHESTER  N.  Y. 
/or  two  9^ent  siamptm 


The  Kitchen  Queen 

Is  the  only  Perfect  Dish  Washing  Machine 
ever  invented.  Seven  years  in  the  market; 
many  thousands  in  use  daily.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  its  work  perfectly  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  for  latest  catalogue,  showing 
full  line  of  machines.  If  tbe  Kitchen  Queen 
is  not  known  by  you  to  he  in  jour  town,  en¬ 
close  2c.  stamp  for  special  offer. 

Agents  and  dealers  write  for  terms. 

The  Stevens  Dish  Washing  Machine  Co. 
11(>-120  Eliza  Street, 

Adre.ss  Clerk  4.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  siecialtv  of  the  n.se 
of  G  8  for  tbe  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  ft  teeth.  Has  Kiven  to 
over  70  000  ptople  without  ae- 
cldetit 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

7a9  SIXTH  AVSNUE, 
Cor.  42d  8t.  New  York  City. 


DOES  YOUR  HAIR  FALL  OUT? 

Is  It  Rettine  thin— lesseninfr  In  rolnme  ?  If  so,  I  can  help 
yon.  If  totally  bald  do  no(  write.  Select  family  patronage 
for  10  years.  If  Int  rested,  send  self-a'dre  sed  stamped  envel¬ 
ope  to  Miss  Rachel  T.  Wyatt.  Cenirovllle  (Cape  <  ml).  Mass. 


IODIDE  OF 
IBON 

ALSO  IH  STBUP.  | 

Specially  recommend-  d  b,  ibe  m.oicui  euleb- 
rltles  of  the  World  lor  Hcrotula.  (Tumor-,  Kintt’s 
HriH,  and  the  early  slases  ot  Oonsunii  tion,  Consti- 
iTitlonal  Weakne-8,  Fooraessef  the  Bio  d.  and  for 
sti'iiuiaiiiig  and  refinlatinx  its  periodic  coarse. 

JYone  genuine  ni  le-s  sigueti  “•  BLAMCARD.” 

E.  Fodoera  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  UrnKnists. 


LADIES  !  ! 


Do  yon  1‘ke  a  cup  ot  Good  Tea?  If  so 
send  this  '‘Ad"  aod  16c.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mall  yon  a  I4'h.  sample  Best 
lea  Imported.  Any  kind  )oa  may  so- 
leit.  Good  Incomes,  Bin  premiums, 
etc  ,  Teas,  t'offees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Bpices.  beud  for  terms.  (Bv-iu.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  M  and  83  Vesey  St..  New  York. 


rjUKE  Your  Corns  in  one  night  with  NeCreedy’s  Corn 
^  Solvent.  No  cure,  money  refunded.  By  mall  30  cents 
Stamps  taken .  Absolutely  harmless. 

UCCREEDY  A  CO.,  Druggists,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


July  iils.  1895. 


Lv:rii  A  5»mbinatkjn  Box  of 

I  fCR  $  10-00 •  THt  L' 


That  Delicious 
Flavor, 


which  you  relish  so  much  in 
the  Soups  served  at  the  best 
Cafes,  can  be  secured  at  home, 
by  using 


Extract  of 


It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and 
flavor  attainable  in  no  other  way.  ; 

It  is  a  concentrated  Soup 

f*’  “Stock,”  pure,  palatable  and 

economical.  A  two  ounce  jar  (|u 
sells  for  forty  cents  and  contains 
enough  Extract  to  make  40  plates  < 

^  of  Soup. 

Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles” — mailed  fre? 


Armour  &  C<?'ipany,  Chicago. 


.  ( 

Walter’s  Sanitarium 


NOVA  SCOTIA, 

CAPE  BRETON, 

PRJNCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

These  deliabttul  new  tourist  resorts  are  th*  very  places  In 
which  to  spend  your  summer  vacation .  Grand  scenery,  cool 
temperatare,  inexpensive.  Reached  direct  via  the  fine  pas- 
semrer  ships  of  the  CANADA  ATLANTIC  &  PLANT  S.8. 
LINE  between  Boston  and  Halifax.  “Only  one  nltrht  at  sea." 
Odt  an  Invigorating  whiff  of  the  ocean  breezes,  which  wUl 
tone  yon  up. 

Connections  at  Halifax  with  all  rail  and  water  lines  to  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  provinces.  Full  particulars  by  writing  to 
FRED  ROBLIN,  Freight  and  Passanger  Agent. 

20  Atlantic  ave.  (north  side  Lewis  wharf),  Boston,  Hass. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bAls,  steam  heat,  sun- 
parlor.  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  rooms  with 
baths.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Tennis, 
Croquet,  etc.  Massage,  eiect  icitv,  all  baths  and  all 
health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Russian  and  Natural 
Sulphur  Baths.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


AN  IDEAL  PLACE 


Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 


You  See  Them  Everywhere 


TRAVELLERS 

hearing  CHEQUES  of  the 
CHEQUE  BANK  of  LONDON, 
have  the  advantage  of  their  OWN 
BANK  ACCOUNT,  in  Cheques 
of  £1  and  upward,  that  are  casned 
EVERYWHERE  by  Agents, 
Hotels,  Shops,  Steamships  and 
Railroads.  Send  for  circiuar. 
FBEDEBICK  W.  PEBST,  flea.  Agt, 
2  WALL  hT.,  N.  Y. 


Columbia 


for  those  seeking 
health  and  rest. 


The  Warsaw  5alt  Baths 
and  Sanitarium. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


Write  for  Dlustrated  Sonyenir  and  Full 
Particulars. 

Warsaw  Sanitarium  Company, 

Warsaw,  Wyomini:  Co.,  N.  Y. 


In  the  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  hours  from 
New  York;  2  hours  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air,  Water, 
and  Scenery  unsurpassed  (we  believe  unequalled).  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  Sf.  M.  WALTER,  Secretary. 


larly  equipped  Colnmbias 
and  Hartfords. 


Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 

Oeneral  Offices  and  Factories,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bsakch  Stores;  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Providence,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington,  San  Frandsco. 


By  the  palatial  new  American  (Red  Star)  Line  Steamer 
FRIESLAND  (7,116  tons).  Specially  chartered  by  F.  C. 
Clark  for  Gl-day  cmlse,  leaving  New  York  January  29, 1896. 
Cost  of  Trip,  First  Class,  only  aSSO  and  up. 
Organized  and  accompanied  by  F,  C.  Clark,  ex-Untted  States 
Vlce^onsnl  at  Jerusalem,  a  thorongb  llngnist,  who  has  spent 
twenty  years  In  Earoi>e  and  the  Orient,  and  been  In  the  tourist 
bnslness  all  his  life.  He  will  haves  competent  staff  of  conduc¬ 
tors  on  board,  ard  all  transfers,  sight-seeing.  Inland  exenr- 
sions,  etc.,  are  Inclnded.  First-class  throughout.  NINE 
WEEKS.  To  Bermuda,  Azores,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Granada, 
Alhambra,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids, 
Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  ten  days,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  etc.;  Calfa, 
Monnt  Carmel,  Beyront  (for  Damasens),  Rhodes,  Smyrna, 
Ephesns,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Home. 
VlUefranohe,  Nice,  and  Monte  Carlo. 

Pall  Palestine  Party  sails  Aug^ust  28th.  per  steamer 
NEW  YOKK. 

Round  the  World  Party  starts  October  2d. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent. 

Ill  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

OBrial  Ticket  Agent  PenasylTania  and  Erie  B.  K..  Etc. 

1  Kne  Anber,  Pnrts.  2  Charing  Cross,  I»ndon. 
Gen'l  Agent  In  the  D.  S.  for  Great  Northern  R’y  of  England. 


Bicycle 

adrertising  has  for  months 
been  conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence.  1895  Columbias  at 
$100 — finest,  easiest-running 
bicycles  ever  produced  at 
any  price — ^have  been  doing 
their  own  advertising. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  we  can  assnre 
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CLARK’S  SECOND  ANNUAL 

Me  to  the  Mediterranean. 
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